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Minimum-Wage Laws of the United States. 
By Linptey D. CLarK, 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics issued as its Bulletin No. 167 an 
F account of ‘“‘Minimum-Wage Legislation in the United States 
and Foreign Countries.’’ ‘Though published in 1915 this bul- 
letin covered no law of later enactment than 1913, and had practically 
no account to give of the operations of the law of any State, as it 
followed too closely upon the coming into effect of any orders. In 
1919 it was decided to make a second report on the subject, and steps 
were taken to secure all existing laws, orders, and reports of com- 
missions bearing on the subject. Also, a representative of the bureau 
visited all the States in which any amount of experience had 
accrued, both for the purpose of direct contact with the administrative 
agencies, members of minimum wage boards, labor union officials, 
etc., and of securing direct expression of opinion from employers and 
employees who had had experience under the laws. ‘This report, 
unlike its predecessor, is confined to the laws of the United States; 
the present article is a brief summary of the report, the preparation 
of Which has just been completed. (Bul. 285; in press.) 


Progress in | egislation. 


HE first minimum-wage statute enacted in this country was that 
of Massachusetts in 1912. Eight other States enacted laws in 
1913. However, questions of constitutionality were raised and re- 
mained unsettled for a number of years, so that legislative progress 
was effectually checked. Only two laws were enacted in 1915, one in 
1917, one in 1918, and three in 1919. In one State, Nebraska, an act 
of 1913, which was never made use of, was repealed in 1919. The 
present status is that there are 13 States having such laws,’ besides 
the District of Columbia and the island possession, Porto [ico. 

In Colorado, as in Nebraska, the law has remained a dead letter 
since its enactment, though some steps toward investigation of wages 
were in prospect at the time of the agent’s visit (November, 1919). 
In the other jurisdictions the laws are operative, unless it be in Porto 
Rico, where opposition to the law was quite general. The people 
of Ohio in 1912 amended their constitution so as to permit the 
enactment of a minimum-wage law, but the legislature has never 
acted. 

Types and Main Provisions of Laws. 


HERE are two types of law, one in which the rate is fixed by 
statute,” while in the other a board or commission is charged with 

the duty of investigating industries and determining a suitable 
rate, either independently or after investigation and recommendation 





1 Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Kansas, Massachusetts, Minnesota, North Dakota, Oregon, 
Texas, Utah, Washington, and Wisconsin. 
2 Arizona, Porto Rico. and Utah 
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by advisory bodies known as wage boards or conferences. The latter 
method is by far the most common, being followed in all jurisdic tions 
except the three named above. In Arkansas there is a general rate 
prescribed by the law, but a commission is authorized to determine 
rates in localities and industries according to discovered needs. 

In the matter of enforcement, the Massachusetts law stands alon: 
in failing to provide a penalty for noncompliance. Here the powe: 
of public opinion is depended upon, the commission being authorize: 
to publish the names of employers not paying the rates fixed. How 
ever, such action has never been taken, ‘compli: ince being generall\ 
secured by other measures. In all other States the fixed rate is to bi 
observed, and failure to pay the same entails a liability for the differ- 
ence between rates actually paid and the fixed minimum where th 
latter is higher; penalties may also be enforced as for a misdemeano 
Practically all o the laws also provide for the protection of employe: 
testifying ‘before the commission, acting on wage bo: ae or otherwis: 
engaging in activities looking toward the observance of the law. 

The law is in all cases restricted to females, so far as adult lab: 
is concerned, though in a majority of the States minors are also 
included. By the ‘term ‘‘minor’’ is meant persons under 18 years 
of age in eight States,* while in one * the term “minor” is unqualifie d 
and in another * the act applies to males under 21 and females under 
18, those above 18 being regarded as women. The law of Texas 
applies to minors under 15 years of age. In Arizona, Arkansas 
Porto Rico, and Utah only females are included by the acts. 

Practically all occupations in which the persons subject to th 
act are employed are covered by it, though domestic service is ex- 
cluded in the District of Columbia, agriculture and domestic servic: 
in North Dakota, and agriculture, domestic servic e, and nursing in 
Texas. Arkansas excludes cotton factories and the gathering of 
fruit and farm products. 

In nearly every case the law is based on the necessary cost 0 
living adequate to maintain health and welfare, or “to supply th 
necessary comforts of a reasonable life.’”’ In some States wages of 
minors need not be adequate for their maintenance, but must be 

“suitable” or “not unreasonably low.” Rates lower than the 
minimum for experienced workers may be fixed for learners and for 
women of substandard capacity, either physically or mentally. In 
such cases special licenses are issued by the commission, a few o! 
the laws restricting the number of these licenses to a designated 
proportion of the total number of workers; in some other cases the 
commission may determine the proportion. 

In Massachusetts an employer may submit evidence to show that 
his business would be rendered unprofi table by a compliance with 
the law, and secure an order against the publication of age name on 
account of his failure to comply. 

Except in Arizona, where the courts are supposed to prosecute 
violations of the law, a commission, either special, or one charged 
with other functions, administers the law. This commission may 








2 California, Cc Dalorade, District of Columbia, Kansas, Mascadhinsttts 3, North Dakota, Oregon, and Was 
ington. 

4 Wisconsin. 

5 Minnesota. 
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be uncompensated,’ may receive expenses only,’ or may receive per 
diem and expenses.* In the remaining States the law is adminis- 
tered by salaried officers charged with the administration of other 
laws affecting labor. 

Of course, where the rates are embodied in the act itself no ad- 
visory body is possible for the determination of rates. Elsewhere 
such bodies are contemplated, except in Arkansas and Texas. The 
appointment of such come is optional in six states;* in four 
others® no rate can be established by the commission until after 
recommendations have been made by an advisory board. As a 
matter of fact, in all States in which action has been taken at all, 
with the exception of Arkansas and Texas, advisory boards have 
been called into being in connection with practically every order or 
decree issued. In some cases the same board has served in connec- 
tion with a number of industries, though the general rule is to ap- 
point a separate board for each industry or occupation. In several 
States in which a board must give advice in connection with the 
wages of women, the commission is authorized to fix rates for minors 
on its own motion. 


Constitutionality. 


S ALREADY indicated, the progress of legislation and adminis- 
trative activity was seriously delayed by the action of op- 
ponents to the laws in raising questions of constitutionality. Firs! 
in order of time, and most important by reason of its reaching the 
Supreme Court of the United States, was the litigation relating to 
the law of Oregon. This law was attacked by an employer, Stettler, 
who sought to procure an injunction against its enforcement on the 
ound of its unconstitutionality. In this he was unsuccessful, the 
ireuit Court of Multnomah County dismissing the complaint on 
the ground that the law was constitutional. The points considered 
were the delegation of legislative power to the minimum wage com- 
mission and conferences instead of the actual fixing of rates by the 
legislature; an alleged violation of the State constitution in regard 
to class legislation; and a claim that the Federal Constitution was 
violated in that the law would deprive the employer of his property 
and his liberty to contract without due process of law and also de- 
prive him of the equal protection of the law. Each contention was 
overruled, the method of commission administration being shown 
to be valid and merely a method of ‘action of a ministerial or ad- 
ministrative nature, and not legislative. The selection of women 
and children as the objects of the law was held to be valid, having 
regard to their needs and status and the purpose of the legislature 
in enacting the law. Such legislation was within the police power 
of the State, and not precluded by the Federal Constitution. 
Following this decision, Elmira Simpson, one of Stettler’s em- 
weal pin sued for an injunction to prevent the enforcement of the 
aw on the ground that she was receiving the best wages that she 
was able to secure and was in danger of losing her employment if 


6 Arkansas and the District of Columbia. 

7 Kansas, Minnesota, Oregon, and Washington. 

® California. 

* California, Colorado, District of Columbia, Minnesota, North Dakota, and Oregon. 
© Kansas, Massachusetts, Washington, and Wisconsin. 
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Stettler should be required by the order to pay a higher rate. She 
also claimed that the rate that she was receiving enabled her to 
maintain herself in health and comfort. In this case the court did 
but little more than refer to its opinion in the Stettler case, and 
announced that in view thereof no injunction would be allowed. 

On appeal to the supreme court of the State, the law was upheld 
as within the police power of the State and observing the essentials 
of due process of law. Great reliance was placed on the decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States in the case of Muller v. Oregon, 
208 U.S. 412, 28 Sup. Ct. 324, in which an Oregon statute limiting 
the hours of labor of female employees was declared constitutional. 
Various citations were made, and the conclusion reached that as the 
statute ‘tends reasonably to accomplish the purposes intended by 
the legislature it should be upheld.” Judicial notice was taken of 
the common belief and common knowledge of an injurious effect 
upon both the health and morals of women where an inadequate 
wage was paid. Other contentions were resolved in favor of the law, 
the freedom of contract being shown to exist only to the extent that 
it has not been restricted by the legislature in view of the necessity 
to protect certain classes of employees from conditions of oppression 
and extortion made possible by the inequality of position between em- 
ployers and employees. The legislature having found here a neces- 
sity for intervention, the court was not authorized to interfere. 
This case was immediately carried to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, being first argued there in December, 1914. No decision was 
rendered on this hearing, and in June, 1916, a reargument was 
directed. The second hearing took place in January, 1917, nearly 
four years after the enactment of the law. One member of the 
Supreme Bench, Justice Brandeis, had been active in a legal capacity 
in seeking to uphold the law in the Oregon courts. He therefore 
refrained from taking part in the decision by the Supreme Court, 
with the result that the eight remaining justices were equally divided. 
This left the decision of the Supreme Court of Oregon undisturbed, 
and was likewise a clearly understood notice to all interested that 
any subsequent appeal to the Supreme Court would be decided favor- 
ably to the law. The result has been that, though the laws of 
several other States have been tested, and decisions secured from 
their supreme courts, no other case has been carried to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

In Minnesota a district judge granted an injunction November 23, 
1914, restraining the operation of the law of that State as unconstitu- 
tional. This case was taken to the supreme court of the State, but no 
decision reached until December 21, 1917, when the action of the court 
below was reversed and the statute upheld in all points submitted to 
the court. Like action was taken by the Supreme Court of Arkansas 
in June, 1917, by that of Washington in April, 1918, and by that of 
Massachusetts in September, 1918. 

Not satisfied with this unbroken series of decisions by State supreme 
courts, certain employers of the State of Washington again carried their 
law to the supreme court of the State in 1920, the court again uphold- 
ing the law as in all points valid. This involved a special attack on a 
specific order which had been in effect for a number of months prior to 

is decision, and upon its rendition unpaid balances became due, the 
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court below having issued an injunction against the enforcement of 
the order. These balances amounted to several thousand dollars, 
which the employers at once proceeded to disburse. 

Though occasional reference has been made by the courts to the fact 
that the action of the Supreme Court of the United States was not 
fully decisive, inasmuch as it merely permitted the Oregon decision to 
stand, by an equally divided bench, the conclusion seems warranted 
that no successful attack can be anticipated upon the principle of 
these laws in view of the absolute uniformity with which they have 
been maintained in the different States where pressed to a decision in 
the court of last resort. 





Procedure. 


Administrative Commissions. 


S ALREADY indicated the administration of the laws of most 
States involves the action of two official bodies, one permanent, 
the other transitory. Some of the permanent bodies are State officials 
charged with the administration of other labor legislation, the enforce- 
ment of minimum-wage laws being a comparatively small part of 
their work. ‘This situation obtains in four States,"'; while in North 
Dakota the duty of administration devolves upon the workmen’s 
compensation bureau. ‘This situation is in part a result of changes 
from the original plan, a special commission having had charge in 
Massachusetts until the organization in 1919 of the department of 
labor and industries, when the work of the commission was placed in 
the hands of this department; in Utah the bureau of labor originally 
had charge of the enforcement of the law, as is still the case in Porto 
Rico. 

In but two jurisdictions” are the minimum wage commissions re- 
stricted to that subject only, the question of hours being also in the 
hands of the commission in Arkansas, while in five States'* the com- 
missions have general power as regards the conditions of employment 
of women and minors. ‘The exercise of these powers necessarily brings 
the commission into contact with employers on a much wider range of 
subjects, and consequently offers additional opportunities for the de- 
velopment of differences; thus the enforcement of regulations as to 
working time, particularly the restriction of evening employment for 
girls in mercantile establishments, and the limitation to a six-day 
week for hotel workers, has excited much opposition to the activities 
of the commission on points not fundamentally involved in the ques- 
tion of the minimum wage. Inasmuch as both the length of the 
workday and the weekly day of rest are matters capable of standardi- 
zation and uniform application, it would seem that a minimum wage 
commission was possibly unnecessarily hampered by being made re- 
sponsible for duties that the legislatures of many States have dis- 
charged directly. The present study is, of course, restricted to the 
matter of wage determination and the enforcement of orders on this 
subject. 

€ most common number of persons constituting these —— 
commissions is three, though there are five in California and in Wash- 





1 Colorado, Massachusetts, Utah, and Wisconsin. 
2 District of Columbia and Minnesota. 
* California, Kansas, Oregon, Texas, and Washington. 
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ington. These commissions are to be composed of representatives 0 
employers, employees, and the public. The same principle controls 
either by direct provision or by the action of the governor, in ap 
pointing the commissions of other States which are charged wit 
more general duties. This places the public representative som 
what in the position of an arbitrator between the representatives 


f 


O] 


groups whose interests are supposed to be diverse; but, so far as ap- 
pears, the action of the commissions has generally been unanimous, 
especially where it consists, as it does in most cases, in passing upoi 


recommendations submitted by the advisory boards or conferences. 

It is the first duty of these commissions to discover the propric' 
or necessity of a minimum-wage order in some specific employm: 
or occupation. Use has been made of other surveys, but the m 
frequent practice is for the commission to institute its own sur 
of wage records, either by reports from employers or by investi: 


tions carried on through agents. If the facts indicate, in their jude- 
ment, the propriety of establishing a wage rate, the commissions 0/ 
two States '* may proceed at once to establish rates on the basis of 


their own investigation. In the other States, either by compyls 


or by choice, wage boards are organized to consider the data s1)})- 
mitted and other data that they may collect, and to make recom- 


mendations. This, of course, excludes the States of Arizona a 
Utah and the island of Porto Rico, where the rate is fixed by law. 


Advisory Bodies. 


Like the permanent commissions, the advisory bodies are repr: 


sentative of employers, employees, and the public, except in Cali 


fornia, where no public representatives are called in. The num} 
of persons constituting these boards is not fixed absolutely, but t! 
number of employer and employee representatives must be equ 
in some cases an equal number of public representatives must 
appointed, though in others it may be seailliee. Some laws lim 
the number to’three in each group, others make three the minimu:! 


while still others make no limitation. In Minnesota there are to he 


from 3 to 10 representatives of employers, an equal number 
employees, and one or more of the public, at least one-fifth of ¢! 
total to be women. The Colorado law requires the labor rep. 


sentatives to be females. In most States one or more of the com 


missioners must participate, the statute frequently designating 

representative of the commission as chairman of the wage board. 
The mode of selection of the representatives of the various grou; 

may be said to rest with the commission, the law simply sayi 


they shall be selected. In common practice, employers’ and em- 


ployees’ organizations are requested to nominate a number in exc 
of the actual appointments contemplated, and from these nomi 


tions selections are made. Apparent attempts have been made )) 


employers to dictate appointments by restricting the number 


their nominations to the number of persons whose appointment was 


desired. This situation has been met by the commission refusing 


“ 


to appoint more than a proportionate number of the nominevs, 


proposing to fill up the roster by its own independent action unless 


a suitable number of nominees should be submitted. For 1! 





14 Arkansas and Texas. 
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urpose of securing nominees where no organizations exist, ballots 

sees been distributed among workers, meetings ealled in large 
establishments, or mass meetings held in some convenient hall. A 
definite system of balloting has been formulated in some jurisdic- 
tions, the commission indicating the qualifications of persons to be 
voted for, as by requiring that they should have served in the occupa- 
tion under consideration for a certain length of time, that they should 
be of the class directly concerned, etc. 

In other cases it has been found desirable to accept as of -Mieamse 
tives of workers persons who are not themselves directly interested 
in the results of the findings, and are independent of the attitude or 
action of the employers concerned. This amounts to an attorney 
system, but eliminates the possibility of conflict between 09 oy rs 
and employees directly concerned, and also affords opportunity to 
secure more competent representation than would be the case if 
workers of the grade affected should be the sole source from which 
representation could be drawn. Some commissions avoid securing 
employer and employee representatives from the same establish- 
ment. A woman representing labor in one State in which this 
attorney system existed questioned her representative capacity 
because she had never worked in the exact atmosphere of the persons 
affected. However, she questioned also the ability of a woman 
who was without sufficient experience or force of character to have 
advanced herself beyond a subminimum status, to meet employers 
and intelligently discuss the questions involved, and hold her own 
against the pressure that she would meet in such a conference 

* Public representatives are selected by the commission directly. 
An examination of the names and occupations represented disclosed 
a wide variety of public citizens, welfare workers, teachers, club 
women, and the like, who have given their time to the work devolv- 
ing upon them with a spirit of ‘interest and devotion to the public 
welfare. 

The public representatives are exposed to a strong possibility of 
becoming arbitrators or conciliators between rival claimants, ‘and 
some question has been raised as to the desirability of their appoint- 
ment at all. In California, where none are made use of, the com- 
mission feels that they would be a superfiuity, especially in view of 
the fact that the public is represented by the commission, a member 
of whom as chairman presides over the wage board. Another claim 
is that there should be no attempt to adjust by sebiteedions, but 
that as employers and employees have met together to deal with 
absolute facts, they should arrive at a conclusion on the basis of 
such facts without the overbidding and underbidding procedure 
likely to be developed where employers and employees submit rival 
claims for arbitral consideration. On the other hand, in the much 
larger number of jurisdictions in which the public representatives 
are called upon to serve, the opinion was almost unanimo Ages 
they render a necessary service, and are practically esse aitial t » the 
functioning of the wage boards. 

In a few cases * no provision is made for compensation of members 
of the advisory te In others “ the member rs receive the same 


6 District of Columbia, Minnesota, North Dakota, Sibewn, and Wisconsin. 
16 Colorado, Kansas, Massachusetts, and Nebraska. 
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rate as jurors, and traveling and hotel expenses; in California the rate 
is $5 per day and travel expenses, while in Washington traveling and 
hotel expenses are met by the commission. The expense, of course, 
depends upon the number of meetings held and the distances traveled. 
It ee been sufficient to cause commissions to dispense with the con- 
vening of a board in a few cases where reference thereto was optional, 
while in other cases commissions have adopted a system of a genera! 
survey by means of data submitted to or collected by a single board, 
determining a common standard to be applied to various occupations. 

In spite of the very general acceptance of the system of advisor) 
boards, the question is suggested by several items of experience as to 
the advantage of the system as it is at the present time provided for. 
There are some variations, as already indicated. Thus, in California 
the action of the wage board is not binding upon the commission, so that 
it is free to accept, reject, or modify recommendations made. It has 
occurred that employers and employees meeting on wage boards have 
failed to come to any agreement whatever, their separate conclusions 
being incapable of reconciliation; so that the commission has been 
compelled to act in the end on its own judgment, as, in fact, it has 
done without calling any board. 

In most States the recommendations of the wage boards may be 
accepted or rejected, but not modified; however, if several recom- 
mendations are made, some may be approved and others rejected. 
Points rejected may be referred to the same commission or to a new 
one. Another phase of the question develops where, as occurred in 
Massachusetts, appointees accepted positions on wage boards and 
then declined to act, absenting themselves from the meetings called. 
Subsequent legislation enabled the commission to control the situa- 
tion, so that such obstructions would no longer be effective. In 
Washington, also, it occurred last year that employers appeared in 
considerable numbers, but declined to act except through their attor- 
neys, so that the work of recommendations was blocked. 

t is sufficiently clear from the foregoing that the functions of the 
wage boards as advisory bodies are not essential, as the California 
commission has carried on its work where recommendations have 
been wanting; while, as already stated, the laws of Arkansas and 
Texas do not contemplate any such agency. 

Considerable stress was laid by a number of commissioners 01 
the value of the wage boards, by reason of the fact that the mem- 
bers became champions of the orders issued, following the recom- 
mendations in which they had a part; but inasmuch as these com- 

rise but from three to five workers out of the hundreds or thousands 
affected, it does not seem that their influence could be preponderant, 
and it is certainly not essential to the enforcement of the iow 


Basis for Determinations. 


The principal question before these boards is the determination of 
costs of living, since the principle governing the fixing of rates is that 
they shall be adequate for maintenance and shall supply the necessary 
cost of living to maintain the worker in health, or maintain health 
and welfare, and the like. Recurring to the claim that this question 
is simply a matter of fact into whieh no arbitral attitude should be 
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injected, the fact remains that very considerable differences in budgets 
have developed. In some instances employers have made inquiries 
of their own workers and of workers in the same class as to their actual 
expenditures and have submitted these as fairly representative of ade- 
quate living costs. Employees, on the other hand, ambitious to 
secure relief from depressed conditions, have made use of budgets, 
either of their own compilation or secured through agencies friendly 
to them, which have been far in excess of those submitted by the 
employers. As to the submission of budgets based on actual expendi- 
tures, it must be recognized that a self-supporting woman can not 
continuously expend more than her income, so that ifit is not adequate 
her standard of living is necessarily depressed; if it is adequate, there 
is no occasion on her behalf for a minimum wage rate to be established. 
As to the second method, it is obvious that there is a very great 
temptation to go beyond real necessity in the determination of de- 
sirable expenditures. 

The fundamental difficulty connected with the establishment of a 
budget of living costs as usually conducted was measurably avoided 
in an investigation carried out by the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in 1919.17 The customary method of securing a list of 
individual or family expenses was supplemented by a determination 
of the necessary consumption of the various items making up a 
budget, thus developing a quantitative budget to which costs can be 
applied according to local conditions or market changes. It would 
seem that such procedure would meet the claim made by some 
persons that the question was one of fact and not one of an arbitral 
nature, since the needs of a working woman for certain nutriment, 
articles of apparel, and other necessities are capable of a fairly accu- 
rate determination. With this material in hand, a minimum wage 
commission would need only to know current prices for the localities 
to be affected, and would then proceed with reasonable exactness to 
a determination of a rate. The same practical result is attained 
by adjusting a rate once determined on an approved budget basis so 
as to meet subsequent changes in costs of living. 

Where separate boards or conferences are appointed for each indus- 
try, there have been differences in their recommendations entirely 
without basis in the circumstances. ‘Thus in Massachusetts in 1918 
rates were established for three industries—muslin underwear, retail 
millinery, and wholesale millinery; the rates for experienced workers 
were $9, $10, and $11 per week, respectively. In 1919 four rates 
were made, ranging from $11 to $15, while in 1920 a rate as low as 
$13.75 was fixed, and another as high as $15.50. ‘These rates were 
general throughout the State, no distinction being made between 
urban and rural localities. The question arises, therefore, as to 
what is the basis of compensation, since it can not be said that a 
woman in a knit-goods factory requires either less clothing or less 
sustenance than one engaged in the manufacture of ‘Sheed boxes; 
yet there is a difference in their wages of $1.75 per week. 





See MONTHLY LABoR REview, Decembe.’, 1919, pp. 22-29. 
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Occupational and Local Variations. 


The opinion was practically unanimous, and the question was 
brought up many times, that where the basis of a minimum wage is 
the necessary cost of a reasonable living, occupations present slight 
differences. In laundry work excessive perspiration destroys the 
underwear, while waitresses in restaurants require an unusual amoun| 
of laundry work. In the main, however, the necessities of life are 

ractically the same. This is recognized by the standard adopted in 
California for experienced workers, though it makes some differences 
for entrance wage and intermediate earnings in different occupations. 
Annual adjustments of the rates are made on the basis of investiga- 
tions showing the cost of living, and the action preliminary to tlio 
issuance of new orders is not the action of wage boards for the sepa- 
rate industries, but public hearings at which all parties interested are 
given opportunity to speak. 

Aside mle occupational variations, local differences have been con- 
sidered on the ground that costs in smaller places are lower than in 
cities. The first Oregon decrees applied to the city of Portland, raics 
for other parts of the State being later determined, and a lower rato 
fixed. This method has been abandoned and a uniform rate fixe: 
for practically all industries and all localities. In Minnesota it is 
assumed that a rate of $10.25 in places of less than 5,000 population 
is equivalent to a rate of $12 in more populous localities. The law of 
Arkansas was construed to warrant the fixing of rates for localitics, 
the presumption of the attorney general being that the wage shoul: 
be suitable for the locality and industry, though if conditions should 
be found to be similar in different places in the State, a general order 
could be made applicable to them. 

The contention was raised that the Industrial Welfare Commission 
of Texas should withhold action until it was authorized to make loc: 
discriminations, but its investigation led it to the conclusion that tlic 
differences in costs of living in the different parts of the State were 
not sufficient to warrant variations in the wage rates, and a general 
order for the State was therefore issued. Local differences have 
therefore not been generally favored, though there is a recognition 
of varying conditions in telephone offices in which full-time service 
is required, and those in which the operator has a considerable degree 
of leisure. Such distinctions exist under the Kansas law and in W)-- 
consin, while in Washington the commission retains the power to !\x 
special rates according to the duties devolving upon the operators. 


Special Licenses. 


Besides experienced workers of average ability, it is necessary for t!\c 
commissions to make provisions for learners and substandard worker-. 
The matter of the employment of minors is sometimes in the hands 0! 
the commission exclusively, but it has turned out in practice that 
wage boards and conferences have generally considered the status ©! 
young persons, as well as older ones, beginning employment. A» 
important problem involved has been the effect on the employment 0! 
children in fixing a lower rate than for adults. If the rate is too low, 
it tempts the employer to seek to make use of such labor as a feasilic 
means of reducing expenses. On the other hand a high wage has 
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been said to offer temptation to children to leave school and seek 
employment instead of securing desirable education. However, 
w here the cost of hiring young persons is practically as great as that 
of more mature workers, it is “apparent that the latter would be pre- 
ferred. It is claimed that the minimum wage commissions by prevent- 
ing the employment of children at merely nominal wage rates have 
reduced their employment considerably, and _ that the method of 
license or permit required to employ workers at less than the standard 
minimum has been an aid to the enforcement of the child-labor laws. 
The term for which children or learners can be employed at less than 
the standard minimum is necessarily regulated by the orders, and 
some question has been raised as to the likelihood of young persons 
being discharged when the time for increased pay arrived. Few 
industries are so organized that inexperienced children are an asset, 
and experience has not thus far indicated any considerable tendenc y 
to discharge rather than to promote workers in due course. The 
number of learners that may be employed in any industry may be 
regulated by the commission in two States,'* while in others the com- 
mission may by its regulations control any effort to avoid the law 
by the mates ment of low-paid workers. 

The problem of the substandard worker is principally one of the 
aged woman, though lack of mental or physical ability earlier in life 
may also give rise to the necessity of conceding lower rates. Prac- 
tically, the matter is controlled in eve ry State, the laws of California 
and Wisconsin specifically authorizing their respective commissions 
to regulate the number of licenses of this type, while in three other 
States * their number may not exceed 10 per cent of the workers in 
any establishment. In the beginning under some of the orders, 
the og ote apparently had the opinion that they would be 
able to obtain ean practically on request and thus avoid 
the payment of standard rates. The commissions, however, made 
it clear that licenses would be issued only on investigation of 
each individual case, and that there must be an actual showing 
of physical defect warranting action. Piece rates which would 
enable only the agile and ~ unusually diligent worker to earn 
the minimum must be raised, and mere age without actual dis- 
qualifying slowness would not warrant a license. An illustration of 
this last situation was found in the repair department of a large mer- 
cantile establishment, in which it developed that the older women for 
whom licenses were asked were the most profitable and skillful 


workers. 
Promulgation of Rates. 


Whether with or without the assistance of advisory boards, the 
work of promulgation is necessarily the duty of the permanent com- 
mission. Recommendations before it from wage Sosieds or con- 
ferences, if approved, are embodied in a tentative finding, of which 
notice is usu a y given and a public hearing announced; in some cases 
more than one such hearing is provided for. It rarely happens in 
practice that these hearings result in any change in the tentative 
recommendations, though the rule is not w ‘ithout exceptions. Oppor- 
tunity is given for a free and general expression of opinion as to the 
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adequacy or inadequacy of the proposed rates, following which the 
commission is ready for the final step. This consists in the issuance 
of an order or decree setting forth the rate, periods of employment at 
learners’ rates, and usually a notice that the order must be posted so 
as to be accessible to workers; reference to the penal provisions of the 
law is also common, while some commissions are careful to add the 
statement that nothing in the order is intended to prevent the pay- 
ment of a higher rate. 
The time when the order shall take effect is usually fixed by th 
law at a given number of days, 60 in several States, subsequent 
to the promulgation of the order. In a few cases the time is left to 
the discretion of the commission, and in such cases it may ask thio 
advice of the wage board. Distribution by mail is directed as a 
rule, but the binding effect of the order is not dependent upon such 
ersonal communications. The press of the State has been generally 
ound ready to carry as news the essential information, while the 
legal presumption of knowledge of the law necessarily controls. 
Thus the Supreme Court of Washington rejected the contention that 
an order was not binding because not all employers had been notified, 
the court stating that such was not the rule governing the issuance of 
such decrees any more than it was in the legal enactment of statutes. 
In another case it was said that the payment of less than a suitable 
minimum wage was forbidden by the law itself, the finding of the 
commission as evidenced by the order being but a step in the process 
of administration, so that the employer could not dais exemption 
from liability for his failure to pay a living wage by reason of his not 
having received notice of the order. However, no case is known in 
which an employer has been called upon to pay a certain wage as a 
suitable minimum prior to action by the commission. The fact 
remains that at least in Massachusetts, where noncompliance with 
the law involves no penalty, employers are not all informed as to the 
existence of orders; while many employees in all States have the 
vaguest idea as +o what the law signifies, even if they are aware of its 
existence. This, of course, adds to the difficulties of enforcement, 
since such employees can render no cooperation, while it also leaves 
the door open for unprincipled employers to take advantage of such 
ignorance. Even a compliance by the employer with the require- 
ment to post the order has not been sufficient to remedy the situation. 
It may be that with an abundant labor market, with the accompany- 
ing tendency to keep down wages, the employee may be more in- 
terested to get and transmit the facts in the case; since it must be 
recognized that the principal experience under minimum-wage 
orders has accrued during the recent geen of large demand for labor 
and a corresponding tendency toward an advancing wage rate; also 
that the commissions, especially where required to act through ad- 
visory boards, have not, in all cases, kept pace with the advancing 
costs of living so as to fix rates that would really dominate tho 
situation, as compared with the economic factors of the situation. 
Even so, it has been fully demonstrated that the employer, acting 
without supervision by the commission, has failed to advance the 
rate as rapidly as the cost of living has advanced. 
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Enforcement. 


Except in Arizona, where the only enforcement contemplated is by 
court action, some administrative organization has in each jurisdic- 
tion a measure of responsibility in this connection. In Massachu- 
setts, as already stated, no penalty attaches for failure to comply with 
the law; but elsewhere ngt only the recovery of unpaid balances, but 
also of penalties for violation, 1s the rule. Legal procedure has been 
the exception thus far, the commissions desiring to establish a coopera- 
tive spirit and to secure compliance by understanding rather than by 
compulsion. Quite considerable sums have been recovered as unpaid 
balances, but almost without exception as a result of presentation of 
the facts by the commissions rather than by court action; some em- 
ployers have exhausted patience, however, and conviction for viola- 
tions as well as the recovery of deficits has followed. The rule is fixed 
by a decision of the Supreme Court of Washington that there is no 
place for compromise in the adjustment of claims for the difference 
between wages actually paid and the higher minimum fixed by decree. 
The court held that inasmuch as there had been an authoritative 
determination of the fact that the minimum was necessary to the 
adequate support of the worker, she could not agree with her employer 
to receive a lower rate, as the question was one of public concern, 
affecting the general welfare. 

The chief method of discovering delinquency is by inspections of the 
pay rolls of employers in the industries covered. The commission 
may issue a call to employers to submit to it transcripts of their 
pay rolls for a given period or day, or may by its own officials and 
agents make an examination at the office of the employer. Com- 
plaints by employees are more numerous in some States than in others, 
a few officials naming this as one of the important methods of discov- 
ering violations. In other cases ay yaa were said to be relatively 
few, sometimes being made only when the employee was for any 
reason leaving employment. Every effort is made to avoid the dis- 
closure of complaints by workers who are to remain in service lest they 
be prejudiced in their relations with their employers. An establish- 
ment of which complaint has been made may be visited as a matter 
of routine, and the violation discovered in course of a general inspec- 
tion, a request from the commission that an adjustment be made 
naturally following. 

Where discrimination or discharge is suspected on account of com- 
plaints or other activities of the workers in connection with minimum- 
wage decrees and rates, the difficulty of exact proof has usually been 
so great as to prevent the recovery of penalties. This has not been 
true in all cases, some employers having been fined for such action, 
but in the majority of cases other reasons are assigned for discharge, 
etc., and proof to the contrary is difficult if not impossible. However, 
the records of the commissions show a very small percentage of dis- 
criminations or discharges on this account. In fact, with a better 
understanding of the law and a recognition of its principles and uni- 
form application, the commissions have re ported an increasing readi- 
ness to accept its provisions without compulsion. However, some 
employers have persistently manifested varying degrees of ingenuity. 
in attempts to escape actual compliance, as by making full payment 
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and “permitting” the employee to put back part of the wages into th, 
till, or by selling yarn to workers and buying back knitted articles aj 
a rate furnishing less than the minimum compensation. Fortunatel, 
such eases are exceptions. 

Assuming the power of the State to fix and enforce a minimum rate. 
the question may yet be raised of the legality of the rate as fixed by 
the commission. This as a rule is declared to be presumed, so tha‘ 
appeals to court lie only on questions of law or where it appears tha‘ 
the commission exceeded its powers or that a determination was pro 
eured through fraud. In other cases the question may be raised tha 
the action of the commission has been unreasonable or confiscatory. 
Few, if any, attempts have been made along these lines, and in no ease 
has the action of 2 commission been discredited by the court. In on: 
instance a rate was attacked because it was made the same for minor; 
as for adults, but the court heid that unless it was shown that the rate 
in any case was excessively high the order must stand as valid. 


Orders and Rates. 


It has already been made evident that great variety exists in th 
treatment of the subject of orders and rates in the different States. 
In Arkansas, where a general statutory rate was fixed, with author- 
ity in the commission to take up separate occupations, but a single 
order has thus far been issued, applicable to a single occupation in | 
single city. This contrasts with the action of the newly funetionine 
Texas commission which established a rate for the entire State, 
covering telephone, telegraph, mercantile, laundry, and factor) 
occupations. In Wisconsin, one of the oldest commissions has 
fixed a single rate for occupations generally throughout the State. 
while in Washington there is a transitional condition. The commission 
at first fixed separate rates for a number of industries, making use 
of separate wage boards for the purpose. When the war advance: 
costs of living, the commission, acting under the authority of th 
State to meet emergency conditions, established a general rate, 
with the aid of a single wage board, superseding al! earlier schedule 
with the exception of one relating to telephone operators. This 
rate was to continue in force for the period of the war, and inasmuc! 
as no treaty of peace has been concluded, it is still technically valid 
However, the commission has proceeded to consider separate in- 
dustries anew, wage boards having been organized and initial step 
taken with regard to various occupations, though a conclusion ha: 
been reached only in regard to public housekeeping. 

In Minnesota all workers of ordinary ability receive the same 
rate in all occupations. In the other States and the District of 
Columbia occupational rates are fixed with varying degrees of re- 
finement and eoverage. Thus in California there are 10 orders, but 
with a single standard rate for experienced workers; in one of these 
beginners’ rates are not recognized, while as to the rest three differ- 
ent. entrance rates are provided for young learners, though inex- 
perienced adult workers are on a general footing regardless of occu- 

ation. The four rates established in the District of Columbia up 
to the date of this writing differ as to entrance rates, though for 
two the standard for experienced workers is the same. In Kansas 
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two of the four minimum rates are alike, as are two of the rates for 
inexperienced workers, but it is not the same groups that are thus 
brought into parallelism—facts which again illustrate the lack of 
uniformity or of a scientific basis for the finding of rates when the 
divergent attitudes and indeterminate personal equations of sepa- 
rate wage boards dominate the situation. Massachusetts, the 
oldest minimum-wage State, presents the greatest range and va: iety 
of rates and the narrowest classifications of employ ments. Rates 
dating back to 1914 and 1915, amounting to $8 or less, exist along- 
side rates in excess of $15 determined in 1920. ‘There are 15 orders in 
all and 13 differentrates. North Dakota, with all industries taking an 
even start in 1920, has eight different orders and five different rates. 

In Oregon the situation resembles that in California, seven sepa- 
rate orders fix xing the same weekly rate for experienced workers; 
however, the situation differs from that in California in that entrance 
rates are the same in all occupations. A separate order with a 
slightly higher rate covers office occupations, < ana entrance rates 
are uniform with those in other oce upations under the law. 

From the foregoing general account it would appear that the 
tendency in the older minimum-wage States, with the exception of 
Massac chusetts, is to adopt a standard of practical uniformity for 
experic ‘nced workers in all occupations, this conclusion being sup- 
ported by the examples of California, Oregon, and Wisconsin; in 
Washington the uniform war emergency rate has been varied i 
but a single instance, so that it is impossible to forecast nc Mi 
uniformity or lack of uniformity in future determinations. In 
Massachusetts, on the other hand, diversity rules, though with a 
hint at approximate uniformity in the fact that three of the four 
rates fixed im 1920 are $15.25, $15.40, and $15.50, these bemg the 
highest rates ever fixed by the commission of that State. 

The inserted table shows the principal features of the laws of 
various States, together with standard rates and entrance rates for 
inexperienced workers and for young learners. The considerable 
diversity in the length of learning periods and the rates of increase 
from time to time are not shown, being too complicated to readily 
yield to tabulation. 
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Results of the Law. 


AS HAS been already intimated, the full consequences of legisla- 

tion of this type, assuming as it does to supersede the old 
system of bargaining presumed to be controlled by the law of supply 
and demand, can be determined only by experience extending over 
a complete range of economic and industrial conditions. In but few 
cases were orders in existence at so early a date as to affect condi- 
tions of employment during the period of depression following the 
outbreak of the European war, the great bulk of experience hay- 
ing accrued during the period of highly stimulated wartime produc- 
tion. Commission reports covering the period since the war are 
available in but few instances, and at the time that the bureau’s 
agent was in the field (October to December, 1919) the slowing-up 
of production, that was so notable in 1920, had hardly set in. As 
an exception to this may be cited the investigations in Massachu- 
setts and the District of Columbia in the summer of 1920. 

On the other hand, the experience in the time of increasing demand 
for labor is not without a large measure of significance in view of the 
fact that this increase was paralleled by an equivalent or even more 
rapid increase in costs of living; and though it was found that where 
low, fixed rates remained unchanged, the economic conditions rathe: 
than the commission’s orders controlled the situation, the fact re- 
mained that wage rates in many cases lagged behind the advance in 
cost of living. Therefore, the work of the commission that was cur- 
rent with these movements was effective in securing better terms of 
employment for the women and children involved than were available 
as a result of the condition of the labor market. 

The actual amounts of increased pay due to the orders is impossible 
to ascertain. Some commission reports give estimates, but admit 
other possible qualifying influences. Certainly the income of the 
workers has been largely increased on the whole. A single corpora- 
tion in one State reported an addition of $97,000 to its siden pay 
roll, due to a very moderate rate. In another State a rate of about 
$13 a week raised the pay in one industry more than 100 per cent in 
many cases, and more than 334 per cent throughout the industry. 
These are but isolated instances among hundreds, but are suggestive 
of actual, far reaching changes. The laws have had a large eel 
cial effect not only in supplying the actual necessities of the workers, 
but in transferring entire industries from a makeshift parasitic basis 
to one of self-support, making them an economic asset to the com- 
munity instead of a burden. 

One question that is often asked is whether or not the fixing of a 
rate supposed to be a living wage debarred women from opportunity 
for fom. pram Under the conditions of labor scarcity prevalent 
during the war, when many factory office windows kept continuously 
displayed the sign “help wanted,’ it is obvious that the answer must 
be in the negative. The rates required for women were not sufficient 
to tempt male laborers to compete in the lines of employment cov- 
ered, even if there had been a sufficient number of them to have per- 
formed all work required. However, the reports of those commis- 
sions whose orders were in force prior to that time are unanimous 
in their testimony that no such condition has existed at any time, 
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PRINCIPAL FEATURES OF MINIMT 


Principal features of minimum-wage laws. 











Scope 
State. me abe eeees Sheen FI 
l Basis for determin- 
ing wage rate. 
Industries. Persons 
ee | Stores, offices, | Females........... Fixed by law....... 
Ch, 38, 1917. | shops, restau- 
| rants, dining 
rooms, hotels, 
| rooming houses 
| laundries, an 
| manufacturing 
| establishments. j 
pee eee Any industry em- |..... ae Adequate to main- 
No. 191, 1915. | ploying females. tain health and 
Am. No. 275,| Cotton factories welfare. 
1919. | and gathering 
| fruits and farm 
| products ex- 
cepted. 
re | Any inwhich| Women and/| Adequate to sup- 
Ch. 324, 1913. women and minors under ply necessary cost 
Am. ch. 571, | minors are em-| 18 years of age. of proper living 
1915. ployed. and maintam 
health and wel- 
fare. 
OS eee Any occupation... .|..... Pai ee Adequate to supply 
Ch. 98, 1917 (ear- women necessary 
lier law, 1913). costs of living and 
maintain health; 
for minors, not 
unreasonably low. 
Dist. of Columbia..| Any occupation |..... BBicids otc diiss Adequate to supply 
Ch. 174, 1918 (40 except domestic women with nec- 
Stat. 960). | service. essary Cost of liv- 
ing to maintain 
health and pro- 
tect morals; for 
minors not unrea- 
sonably low. 
ae Any industry or |..... Beudts<caseest Adequate for sup- 
Ch. 275, 1915. occupation. port and main- 
tenance. 
Massachusetts... .. - Any occupation...)..... 4 AT Adequate to supply 
Ch. 706, 1912. necessary cost of 
Am. ch. 368, living and main- 


1914; 65, 1915; 








303, 1916. 
esota......... Any business, or | Women and mi- 
Ch. 547, 1913. industry or nors (males un- 
branch ofa der 21, females 
rade. under 18). 
North Dakota... ... Any occupation,| Women and mi- 
Ch. 174, 1919. except ul- nors under 18 
ture and domes- years of age. 
tic service. 
ee Any occupation...|..... re 
Ch. 62,1913. Am. 
ch. 25, 1915. 
sO. ivi, ivisd. | ploy ig ls (tits i 
Am. No. 273, | Goftton factories 
sath | ana ewatharme 


tain health of fe- 
males; ‘‘suitable”’ 
for minors. 





Sufficient to main- 
tain health and 
supply necessary 
comforts of rea- 
sonable life. 

Adequate to supply 
necessary cost of 
living and main- 
tain health of wo- 
men; not unrea- 
sonably low for 
minors. 





welfare. 








Special provisions for— 





S 

Learners. ubstandar 

workers. 

OT ee Nomi@ied diced 

Lower rate for in- |.....de........ 
experienced 
workers. 

Lower rates for | Special licen 
fixed periods. number rt 
Number regu- lated by oc 
lated by com- mission. 
mission. 


Rates to be graded 


' Special license 
on rising scale. 


not more t 
one-tent! 
workers in : 
establishmet 
Lower rates for 
fixed periods. 


Special license 


si al EE ae a ESE; 
Board recom- , ee 
mends suitable 
wages. 
Commission may Special license 
fix living wages. not over < 
tenth of worl 
Bureau may fix Special license: 
lower rates for 
fixed periods. 
| 
Lower rates for |..... Re ic 


fixed periods. 


workers. 
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n-wage laws. Orders and rates.! 
a a See l = - ——— 
risions for— Administrative bodies. | Rates for— 
| ‘ aw. ta" ae I d t | . Piet | Year 
, ——s | Experi- Inexperi- , is- 
—— Permanent. Advisory. enced re A. oung | sued. 
workers. | workers. | workers. ments 
NOMGiss ct euseseas None. Courts en- | Ee Ree Po Pe ee on co vouvieciloncccocceccd 1917 
force. 
| | 
. Aeedecckia sea Minimum wage and |_.... Ne Oe Hp ies. Ss os nicndncdnecions 1,25 d. $1. 00 d. $1.00d. | 1915 
maximum hour (2) Mercantile establishments in| 13.25 w. 11.00w.| 11.00 w.! 1920 
commission, 3 Fort Smith. 
members, uncom- 
pensated. | 
Special licenses, | Industrial welfare | Wage boards,employ- | (3) Fruit and vegetable canning;| 16.00w.| 12.00w. 10.56 w. | 1920 
number regu- commission, 5/ ers and employees; (8) fruit and vegetable packing; | 
lated by com- members, per optional; per diem (10) unclassified. 
mission. diem and ex- and expenses. (5) Mercantile; (9) office workers; 16.00 w. 12.00 w. 10.00 w. | 1920 
penses. (11) manufacturing. 
(6) Fish canning; (7) laundries... .| 16.00 w.| 12.00w. 12.00 w. | 1920 
(12) Hotels and restaurants. ...... | 16.00w.| 16.00w.| 16.00 w. | 1920 
Pea) SEN OL, Soc caceucsccidesne gg Ae Sew inn ie 1920 
Special licenses to | Industrial commis- | Wage boards, employ- | No orders ever issued............--|........-. ae EEN ae eae ee. 
not more than sion (administers ers, employees, and 
one-tenth of labor laws gener- ublic, with mem- 
workers in any ally); salaried. on of commission; 
establishment. optional; per diem 
and expenses. 
Special licenses..... Minimtum wage | Conferences, employ- | (2) Printing, publishing, and al- 15. 00 w. 8.00 w. 8.00 w. | 1920 
board of 3 mem- ers, employees, and lied industries. 
bers, uncompen- public; optional; un- | (3) Mercantile..................... 16. 50 w. 12. 50 w. 10.00 w. | 1920 
sated. compensated. (4) Hotels, restaurants, and allied 16.50w.| 16.50 w. 16.50 w. | 1920 
industries. 
eee ee 15.00 w. 9.00 w. 9.00 w. | 1921 
«ties sacticas wae Industrial welfare | Wage boards,employ- | (6) Mercantile...................-- 8. 50 w. 6.00 w. 5.00 w. | 1918 
commission, ers, employees, and | (7) Laundries..................-.- 8. 50 w. 6. 50 w. 6.50 w. | 1918 
3 members, ex- public; per diem | (9) Telephone..................-.. | 29.00 w. 6. 50 w. 6.50 w. | 1918 
es only. | and expenses. (10) Manufacturing............... | 11.00 w. 7.00 w. 7.00 w. | 1919 
- denna webesst Division of mini-|__... Gi idessekesksn<nes SEL. « -essahneedbncenses . 154 h. . 101 h. -101 h.| 1914 
mum wage in de- GME . . 2s duntibecsncsaeses 8.00 w. 6.00 w. 6.00 w. | 1915 
partment of labor RS errr 8. 50 w. 7.00 w 5.00 w. | 1915 
and industries, Women’s clothing............-..... 15. 25 w. 12. 00 w. 10.00 w.| 1920 
salaried. Men’s clothing and raincoats. ..... | 15.00 w. 10. 00 w 7.00 w. | 1919 
Men’s and boys’ clothing, furnish- 9. 00 w. 7.00 w. 7.00 w. | 1917 
ings, etc. 
Muslin undefwear................. 9.00 w. 6.00 w. 6.00 w. | 1918 
Retail millinery..................- 10. 00 w. 3. 00 w. 3.00 w. | 1918 
Wholesale millinery............... 11.00 w. 6.00 w. 6.00 w. | 1918 
PEI « «oc cccebsdeccescces 15. 40 w. 15.40 w. 15.40 w. | 1920 
Candy making .................... 12. 50 w. 8.00 w. 8.00 w. | 1919 
Canning and preserving........... | 11.00 w. 8. 50 w. 8.50 w. | 1919 
AS ee ee 13. 00 w. 10. 00 w. 8.00 w. | 1919 
DORIS, «os npc ose wcccwsegee 13.75 w. 8. 50 w. 8.50 w. | 1920 
IEG . oo dc coveccesneveuks 1 15.50 w. 11. 00 w. | 9.00 w. | 1920 
Special licenses to | Minimum wagecom-| Advisory boards, em- | (12) General: 
not over one-| mission, 3 mem-| ployers, employees, eer | 12.00 w. 9.12 w 7.68 W. |\1999 
tenthofworkers.| bers, expenses l~ public; option- In places of less than 5,000..... 10. 25 w. 7.68 w. 6.48 w. } : 
only. al; uncompensated. 
Special licenses....| Workmen’scompen-| Conferences, employ- | (5) Public housekeeping: | 
sation bureau, ers, employees, and (a) Waitresses. .......... veces 17.50 w. 14.00 w. 14.00 w. | 1920 
commissioner of public; optional; un- (6) Chambermaids and kitch- 
culture and 3| compensated. SEL. « scececeboucsccnsen 16.70 w. 13. 20 w. 13.20 w. | 1920 
others, salaried. (BG) RICO... nc cc cacccccceee 17.50 w. 13.00 w. 13.00 w. | 1920 
(7) Office oceupation.............. 20.00 w. 14.00 w. 14.00 w. | 1920 
(8) Manufacturing; (9) laundries; 16. 50 w. 12.00 w. 12.00 w. | 1920 
(12) telephone. 
(10) Student nurses............... 38.00 w. 4.00 w. 4.00 w. | 1920 
(11) Mercantile occupations. ...... 17.50 w. 12.00 w. 12.00 w. | 1920 
al do............| Industrial welfare |.....do................|(37)Mercantile; (39) manufacturing;| 13.20 w. 9.00 w. 46.00 w. | 1919 
commission, 3 40) persona) service; (41) laun- 
members, expen- ries; (42) telenhone; (45) public 
COulilissiVvii, ¥ A Oru s 


members, uncom- 
em aeietine 4.48 











40,1915. =| 


avi, ivlo. 


YO. ploy ig I na 
Am, No. Cotton factories 


275, 
1919. and gathering 
fruits and farm 
| products ex- 
| cepted. 
California .........-. 

Ch. 324, 1913. women and | 
Am. ch. 571, minors are em- | 
1915. | ployed. 

Cebetede... cissacses | Any occupation. - . 

Ch. 98, 1917 (ear- | 

lier law, 1913). | 


Dist. of Columbia. .| Any occupation 


Ch, 174, 1918 (40 | except domestic 
Stat. 960). service. 
ee Any industry or 
Ch. 275, 1915. occupation. 


Massachusetts... ... 
Ch. 706, 
Am, ch. 368, 
1914; 65, 1915; 
303, 1916. 





Minnesota... .-..... Any business, or 
Ch. 547, 1913. | industry or 
branch ofa 

trade. 


| 
North Dakota...... 
Ch. 174, 1919. 


Any occupation, 
except agricul- 
ture and domes- 
tic service. 


eg Any occupation. .. 
Ch.62,1913. Am. 
ch. 25, 1915. 


Porto Rico......... Industrial, com- 
No. 45, 1919 mercial and pub- 
lic service. 
il rncddunwed All except agri- 
Ch. 160, 1919. culture, domes- 
tic service, and 
nursing. 
Wie vce<inacatsee Allemployments.. 
Ch. 63, 1913. ‘ 
Washington........ Any within State. 
Ch. 174, 1913. 
Am. ch. 29, 1917. 
Wisconsin... ......| Any occupation... 


Ch. 712, 1913. 





Any occupation. .. 


Any inw hich | Women and 


i os PS Pewee 


} 


welfare. 


Adequate to sup- 
ply necessary cost 
of proper living 
and maintain 
health and wel- 
fare. 


minors under 
18 years of age. 


Adequate to supply 
women necessary 
costs of living and 
maintain health; 
for minors, not 
unreasonably low. 

Adequate to supply 
women with nec- 
essary cost of liv- 
ing to maintain 
health and pro- 
tect morals; for | 
minors not unrea- | 
sonably low. 

Adequate for sup- | 
port and main- 
tenance. 





Adequate to supply 
necessary cost of 
living and main- 
tain health of fe- 
males; ‘‘suitable’”’ 
for minors. 


| 











| 


| 


Women and mi- Sufficient to main- 





nors (males un- tain health and | 
der 21, females | supply necessary 
under 18). comforts of rea- | 
sonable life. 
| Women and mi-/| Adequate to supply 
nors under 18 necessary cost of 
years of age. living and main- | 
tain health of wo- 
men; not unrea- | 
sonably low for | 
minors. 
abil ee ee ee 
| 
Women and girls..| Fixed by law... ....| 
} 
Women and mi-;| Adequate to supply | 
nors under 15 necessary cost of | 
years of age. proper living and | 
| maintain health. 
Females... ...... ~ Fixed by law....... 





| 

Women and mi- | Adequate to supply 
nors under 18 women with nec- 
years of age. | essary cost of liv- 
| ing and maintain 
health; ‘‘reason- 
able”’ for minors. 
Living wage, con- 
sistent with wel- 

fare. 


Women and mi- 
nors. 


| 





workers. 


Lower rates 
fixed periods. 
Number 
lated 
mission. 


Rates to be graded 
on rising scale. 


Lower rates f 
fixed periods. 


r 


Board recom 
mends suitabl 
wages. 


Commission may 
fix living wage 


Bureau may f 
lower rates for 
fixed periods. 


Lower rates fo! 
fixed periods. 


First 3 weeks ex- 
empt. 


Speciallicenses for 
six months. 


Lower rate fixed 


Commission may 
fix lower rate 
for fixed period 


Commission may 
fix lower rate 
and limit num- 
bers. 





1 The figures within parentheses are the numbers of orders as fixed by the commis 
i} 


* Third year. Rates include full maintenance and uniforms. 
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members, uncom- 
pensated. 
Special licenses, | Industrial welfare | Wage boards,employ- | (3) Fruit and vegetable canning; 16. 00 w 12.00 w. 10. 56 w. | 1920 
number regu- commission, 5 ers and employees; (8) fruit and ay packing; 
lated by com- members, per optional; per diem (10) unclassified. 
mission. diem and ex-| and expenses. (5) Mercantile; (9) office workers; 16.00 w 12.00 w 10.00 w. | 1920 
penses. (11) manufacturing. ; 
(6) Fish canning; (7) laundries... . 16.00 w. 12.00 w 12.00 w. | 1920 
(12) Hotels and restaurants....... 16. 00 w. 16.00 w 16.00 w. | 1920 
CRO) BMSUT OL. 6.5 sececesccscaee St Wes lenhabisvetcsleesscecetes. 1920 
Special licenses to | Industrial commis- | Wage boards, employ- | No orders ever issued..........----|........-. edi ddiihentiaediessceeceseecewhene 
not more than sion (administers ers, employees, and 
one-tenth of labor laws gener- ublie with mem- 
| workers in any ally); salaried. r of commission; 
establishment. optional; per diem 
and expenses. 
for | Special licenses....| Minimum wage | Conferences, employ- | (2) Printing, publishing, and al-| 15.00 w. | =&.00w. 8.00 w. | 1920 
S 3 board of 3 mem- ers, employees, and ied industries. | 
bers, uncompen- publie; optional; un- | (3) Mercantile................. sess 16.50w.| 12.50w 10.00 w. | 1920 
sated. compensated. (4) Hotels, restaurants, and allied 16. 50 w. 16. 50 w 16.50 w. | 1920 
industries. 
Cer RANENOOE, . 2 Sid cewseducsevces 15. 00 w 9.00 w 9.00 w. | 1921 
| 
<a do......-.--.--| Industrial welfare | Wage boards,employ- | (6) Mercantile.............-------- 8. 50 w. 6.00 w. 5.00 w. | 1918 
commission, ers, employees, and | (7) Laundries..............-.---.- 8.50 w 6. 50 w. 6.50 w. | 1918 
3 members, ex- public; per diem | (9) Telephone..............-....-- 29.00 w. 6. 50 w. 6. 50 w. | 1918 
es only. ; and expenses. (10) Manufacturing............... 11.00 w. 7.00 w. 7.00 w. | 1919 
aan ES SF  UL6LUCUl el Ue CUD er “ee eee . 154 h .101 h. .101 h.| 1914 
mum wage in de- lg aa «oe cbackbaadceceasen 8.00 w 6.00 w. 6.00 w. | 1915 
partment of labor NEG . on cecaneatenndemese 8. 50 w 7.00 w. 5.00 w. | 1915 
and industries, Women’s clothing................. 15.25 w 12. 00 w. 10.00 w.| 1920 
salaried. Men’s clothing and raincoats. ..... 15.00 w 10. 00 w. 7.00 w. | 1919 
Men’s and boys’ clothing, furnish- 9.00 w 7.00 w. 7.00 w. | 1917 
ings, etc. 
Muslin underwear................- 9.00 w 6.00 w. 6.00 w. | 1918 
yy RP eee or 10. 00 w 3.00 w. 3.00 w. | 1918 
Wholesale millinery............... 11.00 w 6.00 w. 6.00 w. | 1918 
Ce SUINEEL..n cccicavedoonrecess 15. 40 w 15. 40 w. 15.40 w. | 1920 
Candy making...............-.--. 12. 50 w. 8.00 w. 8.00 w. | 1919 
Canning and preserving -........... 11.00 w. 8. 50 w. 8.50 w. | 1919 
| ee ee eee 13. 00 w. 10. 00 w. 8.00 w. | 1919 
ad, oo Uns oa cman wnn eee 13.75 w. 8.50 w. 8.50 w. | 1920 
adh. cngescssencnbeeneas | 15.50 w. 11.00 w. 9.00 w. | 1920 
Special licenses to | Minimum wagecom-| Advisory boards, em- | (12) General: 
not over one-| mission, 3 mem-|  ployers, employees, BR GRE «00 ce ccsccecccseeces 12.00 w. 9.12 w. 7.68 W- i999 
tenth of workers. bers, expenses and public; option- In places of less than 5,000..... | 10.25 w. 7.68 w. 6.48 w. \ 
only. al; uncompensated. 
Special licenses....| Workmen’scompen-| Conferences, employ- | (5) Public housekeeping: 
sation bureau, ers, employees, and Oh aa 17.50 w. 14.00 w 14.00 w. | 1920 
commissioner _ of public; optional; un- (b) Chambermaids and kitch- 
—som and 3| compensated. GET. - sceesccsesdcceeses 16.70 w. 13.20 w 13.20 w. | 1920 
others, salaried. (6) PUERP Oe ICO. occ cctevsccdcsse 17.50 w. 13.00 w 13.00 w. | 1920 
| (7) Office occupation.............. 20.00 w. 14.00 w 14.00 w. | 1920 
(8) Manufacturing; (9) laundries; 16.50 w. 12.00 w 12.00 w. | 1920 
(12) telephone. 
(10) Student nurses............... 38.00 w. 4.00 w 4.00 w. | 1920 
(11) Mercantile occupations. ...... 17.50 w. 12.00 w 12.00 w. | 1920 
<a do............| Industrial welfare |.....do................|(37)Mercantile; (39) manufacturing;| 13.20 w. 9.00 w. 46.00 w. | 1919 
commission, 3 (40) persona! service; (41) laun- 
members, expen- dries; (42) telephone; (45) public 
ses only. housekeeping. 
(44) Office oceupation............. 60.00 mo 9.00 w 46.00 w 1919 
i ee a Bureau of labor.....| Nome... .............. BEE GE TEE « « cDasctsbposscounss 6.00 w 6.00 w 4.00 w 1919 
Special licenses to | Industrial welfare |..... ici ainacnvoddcts (1) Telephone, telegraph, mercan- 12.00 w. 15h. 15h 1920 
| not over 10 per commission, 3 tile, laundries, factories. 
_ centoftotalem-| State officials, 
| ployees. salaried. 
| NOMEscc dcupevews Industrial commis- |..... BB, < cncvdiacsbetes General..... ie . ccccchdimbecoeaons 1.254 90d 75d. | 1912 
sion has charge of ’ 
; enforcement. 
| Special licenses....| Industrial welfare | Conferences, employ- | (14) Telephone...............-...- 35.00 mo (5) ) oe re 
; commission, 5 ers, employees, and | (18) General (war emergency)..... 13.20 w 13. 20 w. 9.00 w. | 1918 
members, expen- public ; expenses are | (21) Public housekeeping... ...... 18.00 w 18.00 w. 12.00 w. | 1920 
ses only. paid. 
. aan do............| Industrial commis-| Ad PaanGs,| (1) Gee, ......cccuccccoccess -22h. .20h 18h, | 1919 
sion (administers| employers, employ- 
laborlawsgeneral-| ees and public; un- 
ty), salaried. compensated. 
mis-ions; those of Massachusetts are not numbered. begin at $6. 


‘ For minors 14 years of age; if 15, $7.20; if 16, $8.50. 


ATYTRTVTATITTAT UTA et eT.hUDPlUC A HT SO UCU 


2 $7, $7.50, and $s in smaller localities; learners 
5 Special rates fixed by the commission. | 
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and the few reports that have become available recently are to the 
same effect. Indeed, the latest report received, that of Wisconsin, 
indicates a continuing full demand for woman labor, which “has in- 
creased rather than decreased and has at al! times far exceeded the 
supply,” even with the transfer from war work to peace-time pursuits. | 
A few employers interviewed spoke of some dismissals on the incipi- 
ency of the orders, but added that nothing of the kind had taken | 
lace recently, though “‘it might be necessary when the labor supply 
becomes more abundant.” Of course, with the general prevalence of 
unemployment that is reported in the industries, the discharge of 
women could not be laid to the requirement that a minimum living 
wage should be paid, but rather to the general industrial condition. 

he commissions generally expressed a willingness that the fixing 
of a standard minimum for children should have the effect of reducing 
employment, especially for the younger classes, and such results were 
believed to have followed in some States. The standards contem- 
plated in the laws differ somewhat, some requiring that the minor, 
as well as the adult, must receive a living wage, at least after he ceases 
to be a learner. Other States only require that minors’ wages shall 
be “not unreasonably low”’ or “suitable.” If one may judge by the 
professions of a considerable number of employers, young workers are 
not regarded as desirable, many employers saying that they would not 
take girls in stores at all below 16 and preferably not below 18. It 
is obvious that the value of the older worker, more mature and stable, 
is greater, and the declared unwillingness to employ the younger work- 
ers at an approximately equal rate is most natural. 

Some suggestions were offered by interested persons interviewed, 
chiefly labor union officials, that certain employers were inclined to 
take on learners, discharging employees who had reached the stage 
of experience when an increase in the pay must be made, thus evading 
the law in spirit while complying in form. Of course no employer 
would acknowledge such a course of procedure, and members of 
commissions felt that such cases were few though not absolutely 
wanting. However, where they discovered a tendency in that 
direction it was possible to control the matter by refusing to issue 
learners’ licenses, which, either by law or by orders of the commis- 
sions, are generally limited to a proportionate number of the total 
of women and girls employed in the establishment. In this connec- 
tion it may be said that outside comment as to failure of the law or 
violations of it was not supported by the complainants by the 
citation of instances, nor have the commissions been able to substanti- 
ate the truth of a number of such reports that have come to them in 
this way. The fact remains that there are employers, as disclosed 
by a recent Washington report, who press for the full number of 
apprentices obtainable, as where 74 per cent of the 1,417 manufac- 
turers’ apprentices’ licenses in the State are issued to six establish- | 
ments, 50 per cent to four in a single city, and 26 per cent of the | 
total to a single establishment. 

This leads naturally to the question of the attitude of employers 
toward the law. The bureau’s agent in his tour of 10 States was, of 
course, able to interview only a fractional part of the employers 
affected. However, the aggregate amounted to above 260, with 
more than 62,000 women and minors in their employment. The 
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number of employers who expressed actual opposition to the la 


was almost negligible, though some were vigorous in their denuncia- 
tion of it. The great majority accepted the law as a declaration 
of State policy and declared themselves ready to comply therewith, 
while many went beyond this and expressed cordial approval of it 
principle and purpose, declaring that it had been beneficial to the 
women and to their own business. Thus, taking arun of expressions 
in San Francisco as they were obtained, a department-store employe: 
said that he had no objection to the law, that it worked no hardship, 
that the girls were interested to make good, and that the law was 2 
great help in developing standards. The next visit was to a 5 and 10 
cent store in which the law was said to be satisfactory, causing 
conditions which tended toward stability. Next a large departmen| 
store reported the law “‘has an effect to stabilize and standardize 
employment, this being one of the chief accomplishments of the law’’: 
‘‘have had no dismissal or reduction in 12 months on account o! 
incompetency.” Next a smaller department store (275 females 
reported it ‘“‘not objectionable,” while the women “think it greatl 
worth while.” Next a department store: “‘Is splendid, rates cer 
tainly not too high,” and it was believed that employers genera!|\ 
favored the law. One of the largest stores: “‘Such a law is the oniy 
thing to have’’; another department store: ‘‘ Regard it most favor- 
ably”; cannery: “‘Issatisfactory;’’ bindery women: “Law is a good 
thing, though not effective in this city, where the trade is unionized’ ; 
clothing factory: ‘“‘No advance effected”’; paper boxes: ‘“ Law allow 
too few licenses and have to advance rates too fast for learners’: 
laundry: “‘ Rules don’t count around the bay,’ as laundries were pay- 
ing union rates; chocolate factory: ‘‘Want Federal law to protect 
against interstate competition” ; glacé fruits: ‘‘No objection to law, 
but should be general’”’; candies: “‘Has good effect”’; paper boxes: 
“Old rates had no effect, present order too recent to determine ’’ 
envelope company: ‘‘No objection to wages’’; lithograph company: 
‘Law no check on business’’; shoe factory: ‘“‘ Are above law, and have 
learned the value of good rates as a stabilizer’; clothing factory 
“Attitude is favorable, though the law should be general’’; shirts and 
overalls: “‘Is a good thing’’; 5 and 10 cent store: ‘‘Approve of the 
law, but should be general” ; knit-goods factory: “‘Find it better to 
pay above minimum, though think the law has no effect on the qualit, 
of the workers’”’; clothing factory: “‘Law no check on business’ ; 
millinery: “‘No objection to law since it treats all alike” ; biscuit and 
confectionery factory: “‘ Law of no effect, there is a steady continuous 
demand for help,’”’ there being “‘large demands for our goods since 
liquor has gone out’’; bags: “Law is good thing, as it holds out 
prospects of advance to those who stay through learning period” : 
overalls, etc.: ‘‘Some sort of law needed though present system is too 
inflexible.” 
This complete roster of the places visited in an important city in 
which union conditions only partially prevail is believed to be fairly 
representative, though in Los Angeles, where union activity has been 
strongly opposed, there was a rather large percentage of employers 
who expressed dislike for the supervisory work of the State in regard 
to these details of their business. Expressions found in the Rwin 
Cities”’ of Minnesota run as follows: ‘‘ Law not desirable though it has 
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a good effect for pow grade establishments’’; ‘‘ rate reasonable now but 
may be too high under other conditions”’; ‘no objeciion”’; “all right 
for skilled, but makes rate for learners too high and advances too 
rapid’”’; “law all right’’; “law is acceptable’’; ‘‘ tends to stabilize and 
gives self-respect to workers’; | eerre the law, rates might be 
higher”; “‘dislike it very much’; “glad to have it’’; ‘help is better 
and more eontented’”’; ‘‘have been hurt and no help’; “not liked, 
paternalistic”’; “law is all right”; “all right, but learners’ rates too 
low”; ‘‘are ahead of law and intend always to comply”’; ‘‘is all right 
and might go higher’’; ‘‘ attitude favorable’’; “approve the law and 
could stand higher rate if uniform”’; ‘‘ keep Py of law’’; “‘ principle 
is good’’; “gladly OT 2 “hearty cooperation”’; ‘‘are above law 
at it gives no cause for concern’’; “‘ principle is O. K., but must 
leave margin for individual incentive’’; ‘‘not favorable to law but 
keep above its provisions’’; ‘‘of doubtful merit but satisfactory so 
long as reasonable rates are fixed”’; ‘law has no effect now’’; “law 
is splendid thing.” 

Asin San Francisco the employments covered were of every sort— 
factories, department stores, 5 and 10 cent stores, telephone com- 
panies, ete. It will be noted that a number of these comments sug- 
gest a desirable effect in tending to stabilize employment. A large 
employer in another city declared that the method of graded advances 
for a learning period gave the women in his department store a sense 
of professional dignity in that they went from step to step until they 
had attained the standard fixed by the law, thus producing most 
beneficial influence. It is also evident that the minimum was not 
regarded by these employers as a suitable maximum. Indeed, many 
of them found it necessary to make large numbers of sympathetic 
advances, so as to keep the wages of the older workers in a proper re- 
lation to those of the learners who were advancing every three or six 
months and finally attaining the standard minimum; and even as to 
this last, in a majority of cases, it was declared impossible as well as 
undesirable to retain the younger workers at a bare minimum, as they 
regarded it as something of a reflection on their capacity to be rated 
merely as minimum standard workers. On the other hand, there 
were employers who reported considerable numbers of their employees 
as satisfied with the minimum and indifferent as to production, since 
they felt that their positions were secure, and that they could not be 
paid less than the legal rate. 

As to the attitude of employees, it goes without saying that where 
they have realized benefits which they could recognize as due to the 
law, they have regarded it most favorably. Thus, in an apartment 
house in the District of Columbia, the manager was complaining as to 
the interference with his arrangements, but the desk girl emphati- 
cally pronounced the act a “‘ godsend for us girls.’”” However, a sur- 
prising amount of ignorance on the part of the girls as to the pro- 
visions or even the existence of such a law was disclosed. 

Organized labor was, for the most part, found to be favorable to 
legislation of this type, the claim being made in several States that 
the act was “organized labor’s bill.’’ State conventions have gone 
on record in favor of the measures and their adequate enforcement, 
so that the occasional criticism made to the effect that the law. was 
bad because it led the women to depend on it rather than to organize 
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must be discounted as not indicating the general opinion of union 
labor on the subject. 

The conclusion is inevitable that the allegations of injury to the 
workers as a result of minimum wage laws are without foundation, 
and that employers find it at least feasible to operate under the law, 
while many of them are its ardent supporters. General legislation 
to equalize interstate competition, for which a number of employers 
expressed a wish, would appear to be desirable if practicable; though 
it was repeatedly péianted nt in the Pacific Coast States that their 
very considerable industrial development of recent years had taken 
place under this type of legislation. Not only have these laws secured 
to women increased pay in large aggregate amounts, but they have 
at the same time standardized competitive conditions in the locality, 
and largely done away with the secrecy that many employers have 
practiced as to individual rates, by which unwarranted discrimina- 
tions have been made possible tneitie their establishments—results of 
great value from both moral and economic standpoints. 
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PRICES AND COST OF LIVING. 





Retail Prices of Food in the United States. 


‘THE following tables are based on figures which have been received 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from retail dealers through 
monthly reports of actual selling prices.’ 

Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food on Janu- 
ary 15 and December 15, 1920, and on January 15, 1921, as well as 
the percentage changes in the month and in the year. For example, 
the price of rice on January 15, 1920, was 18.1 cents; on December 15, 
1920, 13.2 cents; and on January 15, 1921, 11.9 cents. These figures 
show a decrease of 34 per cent in the year and 10 per cent in the month, 

The cost of the various articles of food,? combined, showed a de- 
crease of 14 per cent in January, 1921, as compared with January, 
1920, and a decrease of 3 per cent in January, 1921, as compared with 
December, 1920. 


TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE, JAN. 15, 1921, COMPARED WITH JAN. 15, 1920, AND DEC, 
15, 1920. 


[| Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers.] 


- EEE $$$ ee 


| ‘ : 
| Per cent ofincrease (+) 
or decrease (—) Jan. 























Average retail price on— 15, 1921, compared 
" rams | with— 
Article. Unit. | 
j | 
| | Jan.15, | Dee. 15, | Jan. 15, Jan. 15, Dec. 15, 
| 1920. 1920. 1921. 1920. 1920. 
Cents. Cents. Cents. 

—) |U.”.,lU a ee oe POUR . sd... 40.5 39. 7 40. 5 0 +2 
Ae eee Mises | Ee 37. 0 35. 7 36. 3 —2 + 2 
J. re ae Pe ao * £> 31.4 30. 1 31.0 —1 + 3 
Ce mee eee 25. 3 2.2 23. 6 —7 +2 
Pinte Gilisesse date & hii ddash. a aa 18. 4 16. 5 16. 9 — 8 +2 
3 | Era: pee Se 37.3 33. 0 35. 9 —4 +9 
DUM edb at aWekavedoddsccebssctteoete iideed dy < 50. 3 47.4 46, 2 —& — 3 
je Sa ee eee See “ae 0. 3 49.9 48. 4 —4 — 3 
Fe aD alles alleen Rate vy Rey do. %6. 4 35. 2 36. 7 + 1 +4 
PE ire ce os cen sccccncibonee Neale 42.0 40. 2 42.7 +2 + 6 
Salmbom, @nemed .....i..........-ajecses . SS 37.1 38. 4 37.8 +2 -— 2 
_ AA eae 16. 6 16.8 16. 3 —2 -— 3 
Milk, evaporated................. 15-160z.can..; 17.0 14.8 14. 8 —13 0 
Sr Pound....... 74. 2 62. 0 61. 0 —18 -—2 
Oleomargarine................... pee a 43.5 39. 5 37.3 —14 — 6 
SRS SaSees Son | ee 35. 9 34. 7 | 33. 6 — 6 — 3 
+ SS Se a eae See ee. 43.4 39. 0 | 38. 6 —il —1 
Ri Beenie estes oon ey Mame cna 34.0 25. 6 | 22. 3 | —34 —13 
CU bndcdiestthdatNmerancadaceclexsax cell 37.8 | 29. 5 | 27.2 | —28 —8 


: 3 

?In addition to monthly retail prices of food and coal, the bureau secures prices of gas and dry good 
from each of 51 cities and publishes these prices as follows: Gasin the Juneissue and dry goods in the April, 
July, October and December issues of the MONTHLY LABor REVIEW. ‘ 

4 The following 22 articles, weighted according to the consumption of the average family, have been used 
from January, 1913, to December, 1920: Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef, pork 
chops, bacon, ham, lard, hens, flour, corn meal, eggs, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, rice, coffee, 
tea. The remain er of the 44 articles, with the exception of storage eggs, Shown in Tables 1 and 2 have been 
included in the January, 1921, weighted aggregate. 91 
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TABLE 1.-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CE. 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE, JAN. 15, 1921, COMPARED WITH JAN. 15, 1920, AND Dr; 
15, 1920—Concluded. 





| | 

| | | Percent ofincrease 
or decrease (—) Ja; 
| 


| Average retail price on 15, 1921. comr 
| : Ad, oi, mpa 


| 
| 
| pap 














| ey 
Article. Unit. | Pye 
| | Jan. 15, | Dee. 15, | Jan. 15, Jan. 15, | Dec. j 
| 1920. 1920. 1921. 1920. | 1920, 
biisinsid chiseSedintclnd oe _ 
: | Cents Cents, Cents 
Eggs, Strictly fresh .............-.. y oe 82.7 92. 4 79. 4 ~ oe 
OE aaa OR re tibet vs'e<'« 62. 5 69. 4 68. 7 +10 | 
et neandh amanda dd itichh | Pound....... 10, 9 10, 8 10. 8 mA | 
UY BR Ae ORR EMS OES | as Gite, 8.1 6. 6 6.7 —17 | 
SRMOORL « rics ssissd os dees tunt Sectieesigic 6,6 5.5 5.2 —2 | 
nit 40400en0<ane erent akan ete 9.9 10, 9 10.7 6 7 
MEDS on cou ccccbectuck sages z. pkg..... i4,1 14, 1 14. 1 o | 
Cream of Wheat..........-.-..-.. 28-02, pkg 28. 8 30. 2 30. 1 + 5 
MESS cack cetcsctsscuvesae’ Pound. Feb ctie 19. 8 21.6 21.6 +9 | 
Raab ahs w taubie e Sels diidns cg kde cant nace BO. i.- das 18. 1 13.2 iL? — 34 
TT +« denannerdnssedacest Maree ten dine 12.2 9. 4 8.9 —27 
nis <hsd thes. saddens +63 TE OD 5.4 3.2 3.0 —4 | ‘i 
ET FET I EE EO 9.0 4.1 4.1 —ii | 
SR datesceus och vaasddsevs ie "Sate 8.1 3.4 3.7 -5s4 | 
Beans, haked............25.<+5--- | No, 2can..... 16.9 16, 3 15.8 md | 
el hb fl Hel wield 18.8 17. 8 17. 4 i 
PRG OAS oo 8 dod coinin'dns bemn-lonnss Os iig 19. 2 18,7 18. 5 —4 | 
Tomatoes, canned........-..-.---|s«.-- BO. cenede 15, 4 13. 0 12. 4 —19 | 
Sugar, granulated ................ woune i)... 17.8 10. 5 9.7 —6 | 
2 RRS RT Pe Lee See Ry... .0% 72. 0 72. 1 72.1 + @1 | 
i tel al tila festa, 2 est MAY 49.1 39. 7 38. 4 ~~ | 
pO SOLE Os) 8 oo da kttde oot _ eee 29. 1 25. 6 24. 2 ~1l7 | 
ens abdinecobuendes caudal hebben 24.8 32. 4 32. 1 | +29 | 
Is Widendsnnces's nn Clea Dozen........ 40. 9 41.8 41.9 | -2 } D 
Les citce needs cankhvland oe sidecases 51.0 49,5 45.9 — 
All artiches, combined *...........)........--.---- So Atacht BERIT Ae! BSE eT —i4 


' See note 2, page 21. 


Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of specified 
food articles on January 15 of each year, 1913 and 1914, and for ea 
year from 1917 to 1921, together with the percentage changes in 
January of each of these specified years compared with January, 191°. 
for example, the price of rib roast in January, 1913, was 18.8 cents; 
in January. 1914, 19.9 cents; in January, 1917, 21.7 cents; inJanuary. 
1918, 25.8 cents; in January, 1919, 32.6 cents; in January, 1920, 31.! 
cents; and in January, 1921, 31 eents. As compared with the average 

rice in January, 1913, these figures show the following increases: 
ix per cent in 1914; 15 per cent in 1917; 37 per cent in 1918; 73 per 
cent in 1919; 67 per cent in 1920; and 65 per cent in 1921. 

The cost of the various articles of food, combined, showed an in- 
crease of 75 per cent in January, 1921, as compared with January, 
1913. 
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TapLeB 2.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICFS OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE JAN. 15 OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEARS SINCE 1914, COM- 
PARED WITH JAN. 15, 1913. 


Pereentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers.|] 
> e } 





























Per cent of inerease (+) or de- 
feo en ae ae Tf crease (—) Jan. 15 of each 
Average retail prices, Jan. 15— specified year compared with 
Articles. Unit. | Jan. 15, 1913. 

l 

1913 | 1914 1917 este! oped ‘ones 1921 | 1914 1917) 1918 1919 | 1920 1921 
| | mS 
Cts.| Cts.| Cés.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts. 

Sirlion steak. ....... Pound..... 23. &| 25. 2! 27.6! 32. 7| 41.1) 40. 5| 40.5) + 6+ 161+ 374 73/4 70+ 70 
Round stesk........}..... OS cose 20. 5| 22.7) 24. 6! 30. 6| 39. 0| 37.0) 36.3), +11 + 20) + 49+ 90+ 80/4 77 
Rib roast....------. |n- eee do...... 18. 81 19.9) 28. 7) 25.8) 32.6) 31.4) 31.0) + 6+ 15+ 37+ 72/+ 67+ 65 
Chuck Ges. .....-. Ri ae iS a ke 14. Of 16.3) 17. 4) 22.1] 28. 0) 25.3) 23.6, + 9+ 17/4+ 484+ 88+ 70/4 58 
le ee / Ree 11.1) 12.3) 13.1) 17.2) 21.9) 18. 4 16.9) +114 18)-+ 55\+- 97\+ 66+ 52 
so... eS ee ee | 18, 7 20.7) 23.7) 34.3) 40.6) 37. 3) 35.9)) +11 + 27/+ 83/+117\+ 99+ 92 
Oe A GS Pee | 25. 41 26.5) 29. 7| 48.6) 5% 5) 50.3) 46.2) + 4+ 17}+ 91/+130/+ 98/4 82 
he A Se a 25.1) 26, 4 30.6) 43.61 53.6) 50.3) 48.4, + 5+ 224 7441144 100\+ 93 
Lamb.......-.----- -+g--d0...... 18. 0) 18. 8| 23.9) 30. 8| 36.1) 36. 4) 36.7 4|-+ 33\+ 7H+101|+102\+104 
CO OS ae er ae 20. 2 21. 3) 25. 3! 32. 9; 40.0) 42. OF 42.7 5+ 25'+ 63/+ 98) +108 +111 
Salmon (canned). ..|.....do...... ay eosesl 21. 4| 20. 2 32 ii 37. i 37. S).....|.....).-... a ee ae 
Milk, fresh.......... Quart...... | 89} 9.1] 9.9) 13.4) 15.6) 16.6] 16.3) + 2!+ 114+ 51/+ 75)+ 87\+ 83 
Milk, evaporated...| 15-16-oz.can!.....)...../.....)..-- | 16. 3! 17.0) 14.8 SRR RRBs | oe 
pw ee Pound..... | 40. 9| $9.8) 45. 4| 56.7) 70. 5) 74. 2) 61.0) — 3+ 11)+ 30\+ 72\+ Sl + 49 
Oleomargarine......|..... _ ae ae: SE Ee 29. 6| 43. 5| 37. cael " 
Nut margarine......}..... __ ae ae aR Re Ne ee 36. 4) 35. @ 3R.G')....-].....}.-... pe Sees 
ee ee lia mind DO hitiras 22. 2} 22.9) 31.1) 34 5| 44. 5) 43.4) 38.6) + 3)+ 40)-+ 55)+ 100)+ 95+ 74 
7 a quae ape “ara | 15.4} 15. 7) 21. 4) 32.9) 33. 4 34.0) 22.3) + 2+ 30)4114-1174+121 + 45 
7 SRR a EY ST he ts Oe Seiad er 3% 5| 37. 81 27.2)..... Ca Re fats SS PF TR 
Eggs, strictly fresh .| Dozen...... | 37. 3} 43. 4) 54.6] 67.4) 75. 2) 82.7] 79.1) +16+ 464+ 8i +102\4+122 +112 
Eggs, storage .......!..... ins. £2 | 25. 7} 35.1) 42.5] 52.4) 59.9) 62.51 GR. 7) +37/-+ 65/+104 +133/+143/ +167 
Reo er Pound..... | 5.6, 6.2) 7.9) 94) &8| 10.9) 10.8 +11-+ 41/+ 68+ 75\+ 95+ 93 
... eae Peta taper | ie 3.3) 3.2) 5.6, 6.6 66 S21) 6.7) — 3\+ 70|+100 +100\4+145 +103 
Corm G8E. .. . 2... [5 ee ee | 30F 3.2 4.0 7.0' 62) 6.6) 5.2! 4- 3/+ 33/4133/4 107) 120 + 73 
Rolled oats ......... as a Sar ages re Lees 8.4 29 10.7 ee Se eee ee ee 
Corn flakes......... LS gaa SESS a age 5 ee ee ee ee 
Cream of Wheat ....} 28-02. pkg..!..... ee eee eet 25. 9 28. sl A SS ee oe ee Oe 
Bs hintetis-ae wee 5 A: EEA REIT, SERENE, 8 PME SRR pe a ae a: accel ere ith eat tl 
DIED « Souths s9g> besofe'> aye do......| 86) 8 7| 91) 11.7] 13.8] 18 1} 11.9) + 1+ 6+ 36+ 60 +1104 38 
Beans, navy........|....- BA. Be. hs F 14.5; 18.5] 14.9) 12.2) &9/..... JES: ad SER AG eet 
Otatoes............ |..20-G0......f 1.6] 1.8 3.8) 32) 22 5.41 2.0) +13/+138+1004+100+238 88 
ill TS RS at coe oS a? 69 35.0 41) OO 4li-.....}..... RB SRBES Bh ek ee 
la aac Peas SAR. BBS RR BB hid 3 ee 6 ee RR SR Se oe OP te 
Beans, baked....... | No.2can...'..... TRE Tig A En 3. | 19.1) 16.9) 15.8/.....|..... A SE A 
Corn, canned ....... habs sume | eas ae AR ES Al ls 2 20. 0} 18. 8 17.4 ).....|..... Ree oa dhonnnatnedeubmnsies 
Peas, canmed.......|.....d ‘OS BYE NA Rew nidl AN oie. | 143) 19.2) IR 5|.....)..... ATE ERE ae eee 
Tomatoes, canned _.|..... RS, BR | SR GR kek ty Se ) Sy Rr ee BRR Ree Bees Set 
Sugar, granulated...| Pound..... | 5.8 5.2) &0| 9.5) 10.8 17. 8 9.7) —10\+ 38+ 64+ 85)+207\4 67 
_ A Se Pibone | 54.3) 54.5) 54.7) 62.3) 69. 2) 72.0) 72.1 4+0.4)+- 1+ 154+ 27+ 334+ 33 
i ES A ee ae Pihescs 29.9 29.6; 29.9) 30,4) 35.0) 49.1) 32.4) — 1 0+ 2+ 17+ 64+ 28 
ities: Rnd dnedinwss4 | ee 5 ae | 13. 9 36.4) 19.8) 29.1) 24.2)..... vp a Re leesenteneue 
SSSR FG | GRE DEBE ate 14.1) 15.0) 16,1) 24.8) 32.1)...../..... Sa Ga Bee were 
Bananas............ | Dozen......!..... RE oh te BE SE MEL, wo lp nde cleosndlas acalcacwalecns ‘ 
| ee ee oe ek = PS Se ee Oe 51. 5) “4 a Gert Ree Jes eesleoee . 

i | 
All articles com- ae ae =e Se <i , ee Oe ree + 5'+ 30'+ 63'+ 88/+105) +75 

bined.! | | 

\ | | 


1 See note 2, page 21. 


Table 3 shows the changes in the retail prices of each of 22 articles 
of food* as well as the changes in the amounts of these articles that 
could be purchased for $1, each year, 1913 to 1920, and in January, 
1921. 








« Although prices have been secured on 43 food articles since January, 1919, prices on only 22 of these 
articles have been secured each moath since 1913. 
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TaBLeE 3.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD AND AMOUNT 
PURCHASABLE FOR $1, BY YEARS, 1913 TO 1920, AND FOR JANUARY, 1921. 

















































































































Sirloin steak. | Round steak.!| Rib roast. Chuck roast. | Plate beef. Pork chops. 
} 
Year. Aver- | Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- | 
age | Amt.! age | Amt.| age | Amt.| age | Amt.| age | Amt.| age | Amt. 
retail | for $1.| retail | for $1.| retail | for $1.| retail | for $1.| retail | for $1.} retail | for $1. 
price. price. price. price. price. price. | 
| 
| Per lb.| Lbs. | Per lb.| Lbs. | Per lb.| Lbs. | Per tb.) Lbs. | Per lb.) Lbs. | Per lb. Lbs. 
tS Sk oh ($0. 254 3.9 $0. 223 4. 5 |$0. 198 5. 1 |$0. 160 6.3 |$0. 121 &. 3 |$0. 210 4.8 
Ie nincks olenisheciedl . 259 3.9 | .236 4.2} .204 4.9] .167 6.0} .126 7.9} .220 4.5 
| ae . 257 3.9 . 230 4.3 . 201 5.0 . 161 6.2 - 121 8.3 . 203 4.9 
ih i eagle 243 3.7 | - 245 4.1 . 212 4.7 .171 5.8 . 128 7.8 - 227 4.4 
Bide waotiars «oe . 315 3.2; .290 3.4] .249 4.0] .209 4.8} .157 6.4 .319 3. 1 
EP . 389 2.6 . 369 2.7 . 307 3.3 . 266 3.8 . 206 4.9 . 390 2. ( 
Dil ea: . 417 2.4; .389 2.6] .325 3.1 . 270 3.7] .202 5.0 - 423 2.4 
ae . 437 2.3 . 395 2.§ $02 3.0 - 262 3.8 . 183 §.5| .42 2.4 
1921: January..| .405 2.5 . 363 2.8; .310) 3.2) .236 4.2) .169 5.9 | 359) 2.) 
Bacon. Ham. Lard. Hens. Eggs. | Butter. 
Per lb.| Lbs. | Per lb.) Lbs. | Per ib.) Lbs. | Per lb.| Lbs. | Perdz.{ Doz. | Per ib. Li: 
ess << bw eee i$0. 270 3.7 |$0. 269 3.7 |$0. 158 6.3 $0. 213 4.7 \$0.345 | 2.9 |$0. 353 2.6 
eS 245 3.6; .2%3 3.7 . 156 6.4 . 218 4.6 363 | 2.8 362 2.8 
ee ae . 269 3.7) .261 3.8 148 6.8; .208 4.8 . 341 2.9 . 358 2. 8 
_ _ eprenes .287) 3.5) .204]) 3.41 .175/ 5.7] .236] 4.2) .375| 27] .304 2.5 
eck | Fae . 410 2.4 . 382 2.6 . 276 3.6 . 286 3.5 . 481 2.1 - 487 | 2.1 
LS ee vere 529 1.9 479 2.1} .333 2:0:|. 377 2.7) °.560) 1.8 .577 | 1.7 
RS Tr ee | . 554 1.8 . 534 1.9 . 369 2.7; 411 2.4 . 628 1.6 . 678 1.5 
MORON da 52dci0 | 15231 1.9] 1555] 1.8] 295] 3.4] 1447] 22] lest} 1.5] .701 1.4 
1921: January 462 2.2; .484 2.1 223 4.5 | .427 2.319708] ..1.3) .616 1.6 
hee eed PER ee a 2 Se ee ea 
Cheese. Milk. Bread. Flour. Corn meal. | Rice. 
| ! j j | 
Per lb.| Lbs. er qt.| Qis. | Per lb.! Lbs. | Per lb., Lbs. | Per ».| Lbs. | Per ».| Lbs 
Se on «cls a aed al '$O. 221 4.5 $0. 0&9 11.2 ($0. 056 17.9 $0.033 | 30.3 $0.080 | 33.3 ($0. 087 | 1] 
NAS RE = 4.4 . 089 11.2 .063 | 15.9 . 034 29.4) .082 31.3 | . O88 11.4 
i ae | .932! 4.3! .088| 11.4] .070; 143. .042| 23.8] .083/ 30.3] .O91] 11.0 
EE a thie wlea ds i 208 | 3.9 . O91 11.0 . 073 13. 7 O44 22.7 . 034 29. 4 . 091 11.0 
Rs SS .332} 3.0/ .112] 9.0] .092! 10.9) .070! 143] .058| 17.2] .104 9.4 
Aba SE .359! 28] .139} 7.2] .0B8| 10.2/| .067| 149] .068; 147] .129| 7.3 
a NE 42%; 2.3 . 155 6.5 . 100 10.0 .072; 13.9 . 064 15.6 - 151 | b.¢ 
a ee ee -416) 2.4) .167 6.0 115 &.7 .081 | 12.3 . 065 15.4 - 174 | D7 
1921: January..| .38' 26/ .163/ 6.1 108 9.3 | .067| 14.9] .052 19.2] .119 S.4 
| j } | 
Potatoes. | Sugar. | Coffee. | Tea. 
] 
Per lv.) Lbs. er w Lbs. Perlb. Lbs. Perilb.| Lbs. 
+ Faas $0. 017 | 5&8 $0.055 18.2 $0. 298 3.4 $0. 544 | 1.8 
ap SOOT OEP 7 .018 | 55.6; .059 16.9 297 3.4 - 546 | 1.8 
ee tS eS 015 | 66.7 .066 } 15.2; .300 3.3; .45] L8 
RR -027 | 37.0, - 650 | 12.5; .299 33; .546; 18 
en Geet IE ye tag -043 | 23.3! .003/; 10.8! .302 3.3; .382); L7 
1918........ -.--| 082} 31.3| .097/) 103) .305 3.3) .648|) 1.5 
Ti rcncrnteltee | .088/] 2.3; .113) 8&8! .483; 23) .701 1.4 
sore. Ade: | .063 | 15.9 > .194) 5.2) .470 2.1 - 733 1.4 
1921: sane. -30 | 33.3 -097 | 10.3 384; 2.6 721 1.4 
i ~~ ——— = —— - — = ——- —_— nee 





Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States. 


JN the last column of Table 6 are given index numbers * showing 

the changes in the retail cost of all articles of food * combined. 
From January, 1913, to December, 1920, 22 articles have been used, 
and for January, 1921, 43 articles. 





3 For index numbers of each month, January, 1913, to December, 1920, see MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 
for February, 1921, p. 19-21. 
4 See note 2, p. 21. 
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From.the prices ef these 43 articles, as reported to the bureau each 
menth by individual merchants in 51 cities, average prices have been 
made for each article. The average price per unit of each commodity 
has been multiplied by the number of units of that commodity con- 
sumed by the average family. The products represent the cost to the 
average family of each of these 43 food articles. These products have 
then been added. The sum of the costs of the individual food articles 
shows the actual money cost of food to the average family. It is 
difficult to see at a glance the percentage changes in the cost of the 
family market basket from these aggregate money costs. The aggre- 
gates, or total costs, have therefore been changed to percentages of 
the aggregate cost for the year 1913. The percentages thus obtained 
are called index numbers. The index numbers, based on 22 articles 
as heretofore published, are continued. The change in the cost of 
the 43 articles between December, 1920, and January, 1921, has been 
found and this percentage of change has been applied to the index 
number for December, 1920, as based on 22 etichie. This preserves 
the continuity of the index number, although the articles on which it 
is based have been increased and the quantities of each changed 
according to the later investigation. 

The quantities consumed by the average family for each of these 
43 arthivn of food were ascertained by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
in an investigation conducted in 1918. In this investigation agents 
of this bureau visited almost 9,000 families in the 51 cities from which 
monthly prices are secured and obtained from them the quantities of 
these articles consumed. 

The same method as that explained above for the computation of 
the index numbers for the United States has been followed in the 
computation of the index numbers for each of the 51 cities. 
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The weightings obtained from the investigation of 1918 are give: 
in Table 4 for the United States and for each geographical section: 


TaBLe 4.—FOOD WEIGHTS—ANNUAL CONSUMPTION PER FAMILY. 






































Article Unit United North South North South | Waste 
sues iat ‘a States. | Atlantic. Atlantic. | Central. Central. |" 
othe riekas ike 
I is arene wis cide aie Pound. . 32 27 35 | 3 | 38 
OEE EEE I! es Ve 32 27 35 34 38 
Rib roast............ Ys ae do..... 31 30 24 32 | 24 | 
SESE er ee aa Srey GOs ...4) 31 30 24 2 | 24 3 
CEES Ss)... cccucecenentioc’ do.....| 23 | 25 17 | 23 | 16 9 
SINE, <b. 52545 osmabasacewoutued do....- 38 | 29 43 45 | 42 | 2 
ee ie z | 3 20 | 18 | 17 | 
ESS ERE Pee ts Maki ae _ See 22 26 4 14 | 19 | 
NES FT Oe Ge Ren Re ESS ee 8 | 14 2 2 | 1 | 
CGI cic x ah nian oh nadie sa ppsoale 64 do..... 23 | 25 | 24 23 22 | 
Salmon, canned...............--!..- do..... 9 10 | 9 | 9 | 9 | 
ie cme used Quart... 337 412 155 a4 | 177 } 
Milk, evaporated................ Pound. . 77 95 73 43 | 85 
OR SE AE SR BETS oe “eee 66 75 | 56 53 60 
Stesmmtgusins SL iaaeihee cab eceih Shee are 16 8 | 9 | 30 | 16 | 
Nut margarine.................- 2 6 4 | 5 tl 3 | 
EE ht SSIES Sepa ee FFE 2 do..... 12 12 | 13 | 12 il | 
davies alesss iyodaneasadses Sa “aes 34 27 | 38 | 45 38 
SN Ot ee Sea ee BR s004 9 6 10 | 5 22 
Eggs, strictly fresh.............. | Dozen... 61 68 57 | 53 55 7 
as bu 8WW 66s tases onsdn vice | Pound. . 531 642 417 | 521 459 43 
SE ilk wn canna en dig asin nei cael do..... 264 224 | 313 263 318 
Ns" SRRORR ERE ES Be? ee 54 29 | 108 | 39 140 | 
EOE SET : PRES ID. See 41 45 | 3h | 39 38 | ; 
ao ce sionin 5 tensa keetehd i a bien 7 6 ! 6 | 6 | 13 | 
Cream of Wheat ...............- i “tae 7 7 | 2 6 | 3 | 
a a aa tl te er Se 23 25. | 15 20 | 29 | 
ie a RY ae 1. .d0..... 35 32 | 55 2 | 56 2 
A TUTE. ot nin oki mdaleo Corpiecid ey 22 23 17 25 | 2 
DE, SG a em en ead 4 pbatwostaee iwc % 704 746 514 810 | 485 7 
SS. so cbdkcuas oicdedin yah anbace eee 66 73 52 62 | 82 ( 
RE TIE. . ea do..... 65 62 61 70 | 66 f 
SERA IER SN AREN FF 8 do. . 7 8 10 6 | 5 
NS SSE OO ED, See ee 19 8 9 | 13 10 
III 4.5... wokKddodpacvess \-- pe: 10 10 9 13 | 9 
Tomatoes, canned -.............-}... do. ... 16 15 21 10 | 35 1 
PR uik e's» Keno pentianccsshushncs do..... 147 140 145 154 | 133 
Es A on owt Dandvecddani a hon 8 13 6 5 3 
CR diss Sod dian «sms ckedpontins | See 40 33 42 45 | 52 4 
NR pi oat hea on kgtedn cate Rae ae 11 14 9 11 | 8 i 
SN: = cogkb ues lens anpeitadacabedl’ ee a) 9 4 il 7 i 
DNL, < £6 pbia o eUtbendcase see's Dozen!.. 11 11 8 il 13 4 
PETE: <n civetcctde Si cccete ese | Dozen... 7 | 6 9 6 ) 
| l 
1 In cities where most of the sales on bananas are by the pound rather than by the Deis, thes weightin: a 
a3 given in the above table have been multiplied by 3 and have then been applied to the prices on t! 34 
pound. ; 
= 4 


The 51 cities from which monthly price Lacon are secure: 
are grouped by geographical sections in the following table: 


TaBLe 5.—CITIES IN EACH GEOGRAPHICAL SECTION. 














North Atlantic. South Atlantic. North Central. South Central. | Western. 
Boston, Mass. Atlanta, Ga. Chicago, Til. pais foe” Ala. | Butte, Mont. 
eats Conn. | Baltimore, ah Cincinnati, Ohio. | Denver, Colo. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Charleston, 8. C Cleveland, Ohio. Houston, Tex. | Los Angeles, Caiif. 
Fall River, Mass. Jacksonville, | Fla. Columbus, Ohio. Little Rock, Ark. | Portland, Oreg . 
Manchester, N. H. | Norfolk, Va. Detroit, Mich. Louisville, Ky. | Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Newark, N. J. Richmond, Va. Indianapolis, , Ind. Memphis, Tenn. | San Francisco, Cali! 
New Haven, Conn.} Savannah, Ga. ity ~y Mobile, Ala. | Seattle, Wash. 
New York, N. Y. | Washington, D.C.) Milwaukee, New Orleans, La. 

Philadelphia eg Minneapolis, Minn. 
Pittsburgh, Omaha, Nebr. 
Portland, Me. Peoria, Ml. 
a - St. Louis, Mo. 
er, N. ¥ St. Paul, ‘Minn. 
ay Pa. Springfield, Ill. 
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In Table 6 average monthly and yearly prices are also shown for 
each of 22 food articles’ as relative prices or percentages of the 
average prices for the year 1913. These relatives are computed by 
dividing the average price of each commodity for each. month and 
each year by the average price of that commodity for 1913. Reta- 
tive figures must be used with caution. For example, the relative 
price of rib roast for the year 1920 was 168, which means that the 
average money price for the year 1920 was 68 per cent higher than 
the average money price for the year 1913. The relative price of 
bacon for the year 1919 was 205 and for the year 1920, 194, which 
figures show a drop of 11 points but a decrease of only 5 per cent in 
the year. 

The curve shown in the chart on page 29 pictures more readily to 
the eye the changes in the cost of the family market basket and the 
trend in the cost of the food budget than do the index numbers given 
in the table. The decrease in the cost of these articles since July 
1920, brings the curve down in January, 1921, to a point slightly 
above where it was in August, 1918. The eross shown in the chart 
on the line for January, 1921, indicates the point of the index num- 
ber for food (174), based on the 22 articles and the consumption 
figures obtained in 1901 instead of on the present 43 articles and the 
consumption figures of 1918, the mdex number for which is 172. 
The chart has been drawn on the logarithmic scale,® because the 
percentages of increase or decrease are more accurately shown than 
on the arithmetic scale. 





5 Although prices have been seeured on 43 food articles since January, 1919, prices on only 22 of these 
articles have been secured each month since 1913. 

6 For a discussion of the logarithmic chart, see article on ‘‘Comparison of arithmetic and ratio charis,” 
by Lucian W. Chaney, MONTHLY LABOR REview for March, 1919, pp. 20-34. Also, ‘‘ The ‘ratio’ chart,’ 
by ag 3 Lee Fisher, reprinted from Quarterly Publications of the American Statistical Association, 

une, » <2 pp. 
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30 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 
Retail Prices of Food in 51 Cities om Specified Dates. 


AVERAGE retail foed prices are shown in Table 7 for 39 cities fo: 
January 15, 1913, fer January 15 and December 15, 1920, and 
for January 15, 1921. For 12 ether eities, priees are shown for the 


TABLE 7.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICL! 






























































[The prices Shown in this table are computed from reports sent mie Ed to.the bureau by retail deale oH 
Atlanta, Ga. Baltimore, Md. Birmingham, Ala. 3 
Article. Unit. Jan. t5— Jan. 15— Jan. 15— a 
- - fae Dee:| Jan. | |Dec:\Jan.} "| Dec.| Jan » 
—_——| 15, | 6, ——i 3, | 35, <+—!| 15, [15 eo 
1913| 1929}920. 1921.) 1993, 1929 1920. }1921. + +993: r920 |1920. |1921. 
Re SG peeieigs labs. Skates Eanes SS > a 4 +4: = iz 4 
Cis.| Cts.| Cis.| Cts.| Cts. Cts.) Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts.) Cts. Ct 4 
Sirloimsteak ............|. Pound. .....| 23.0) 37.4) 36.7) 36.5} 20:7 39.6) 37. 8) 39.6} 25..0) 40.7) 39. 6) 41.1 a) 
On, Seer do....... 20.5) 35. 4) 34. 4) 33.9) 19,0. 37.3) 35, 4) 36. 4) 19.6) 38.9 36. L) 37. 2 
EL. Sc coc on cctnainere ee tit ¥7. 5; 29. OF 27. 9} 28. 2! 17.0 32.3) 30. O} 31. 3} 19. OF 31.5) 29. a| 30. 
IE WEEE 6 icine aningh ocecalinela d0.......) I3. 5) 24. Of 21. 8) 22.1) 95.0 25.5) 24. O} 24. 2) 15. F 25.5) 23. 8 25 
i ee Se a | 9.8 18.9) 16.6) 15.3) 20.8 17.8) 17. 3) 17.3) 10.0 17.6) 16. 3} 16 
Pork chops: ............-}..... do.......| 24. 0} 37. 1} Bi. 3} 34, 0} 18.0 34. 6) 30,3) 35. 3) 19. 4) 36.6) 31. 9) 35. 
a i ee SS tenes | 32.0) 53. 8} 51.3) 48.1) 20.3 41. 1) 39. 5} 38, 5} 30. 3) 57.1) 53. 0) 51. 4 
I. 5 cah« Siirimwwalsnctieoand do.......| 28.5} 50. 8} 48.3} 43.3) 29.0, 52.2) 52.6} 52.0} 30.0) 51.5) 52. B49. 
PD Saitike 65 conde seH ver oe 20; 0} 39. 3) 35. 6) 36. 9} 17.3. 36.9) 36. 3} 36. 4) 20. 0) 38. 5) 39. a 41.7 
RE a ie erga ancapite Ceca ae | 1g. 5) 39. 5; 33. 7) 37.4) 20.0 ea 39. 3) 45. 4 18. 7) 37.0) 33. 9) 39 ae 
| 2s ey ‘ 
Salmon, canmed........- eer Scud | 30.2} 27.2) 26..4)..... 35.2). 35.1) 34..1)..... 38. 6) 39. 7) 39 a 
Milk, fresh. ............. Quart....... 10, 0} 25. 0} 25. 0} 21.7) 8 8 16.0) 15.0) 15. 0} 10.3) 25. 0) 25. O 2 “- 
Milk, evaporated........ 15-16-o7can.}..... | 18. 8} 55.6) £5.3)..... 16. 6| #4. 6) 14.6)..... 17.8 15.9 15 ee 
Butter PEs TT ele: Pound...... 42.4) 77.6) 65.1) 64.9) 42.8) 79.0) G7. 7) 67. 8 440° 78.1) 67. 6, 65. a 
Oleomargarine. .........|..... Se Sa: 46.4 a yy ) mere 28..8} 37..1)..... 45.1) 41.5) 41. = 
a 
Nut margarine..........f..... OR co seihacs <5 | 38. 0} 39. OF 37. 1)... ..| 35.1) St. 4) 33. 7)..... 38. 4) 3B. 2} 3s. 9 
TE oo dinreenenpatiatanaliciasnaal do.......| 25,0} 42. 5) 37.8 37. 0) 23. 3| 43.9) 39.5) 39.8) 23.0) 42.6) 38.8 39. F 
NE, cater cogeoeesbonetivenind , “wae ae 34. 2| 26.0) 23-1 14.0) 32.3) 24.4) 20.1) 15.3, 33.5) 25.3) 22. 
0 a SO ee ee eee 37. 1} 28. 7} 24 5. ...! Bd. 7) 26. 5} 24.7)... 37. 5) 32. ki 29. 
1eggs, Strictly fresh. ..... at 30 é 76.7; 8% 2} 75. 7) 33. 8) 84. / 92. 4, 79. 4| 33. 3 75.0} 83. 9 79 ’ 
| | | i 
Eggs, storage:..........-}..... | 2m 25.0) 55.7) 71.1 ~ 95.0) 61.9) G8..6) 69.6) 25.0 61.5 69.2) 70.) 
Ea OORRS Se en Pound .....-. 6. 0 24.1) 12. 1) 22. > 4 10.3; 1.9) 10.8) 6.4 10.2) 11.0 11.3 
ere tyes ees 3.6 7. 5 7.3) 7.3 BA 8.4 6.6 G65 3.8 7.8) 7.7 7.6 
Te I OR pce chiens 2.4 3. 5) 4,1) 4.2) 2.6 5. 5} 4.4 43) 2 5.3) 46 4! 
Rolled.oats, ............-f...- REE 12.7} 12.5} 11..8,..... 9.4) FLO} 10.9'.....) 11.7) 13. 0) 12. 
, 
Corn ffakes.............. * $07. PEE... -[....-. M1 14.6) 4.3)... 13. 1) 33. 5) 23. 5)..... 14.7) 14. 8 14. ' y 
Cream of Wheat........ 28-02. an See 27.8) 31. 6 31.5)... -.. 27.8; 28. 3 28.6:..... 28. 8) 32. 6}, 32 
Mecaroné...:.....-....... P & i Bk 2. 64 23..0|_....| 18.7) 21.6) 21.9)... 20. 8) 23. 9} 24. 
eres eee eee eee Bi scves & 6} 17. 5} 10: 4 10. 0) O} 18.3} 13,6) 42.7 8 2) 18.3) 12.7) 11.4 
Beans, navy -........... : sare ee 14. 6| 12:0} 10. 9)..... 11.7 fn &.6l..... 13. 7| 11. 7} 10 . 
Potatoes.............--- Sar “war 2.01 G0) 43) 40, LZ 45] 29 29 Le 6.2 3 7 ; 
| a See ee eee "eee eee BS 52 S b..... 86 4.0 38 .....510.0) 5.3) 5. 
ING olin os 0...n0incodh ened chee calices oh S4 457 5.4... OH 2H AH..... + 8.6) 5 2) 5. 2 , 
Beans; baked. ........... No. 2 can..../.....| 16.0) 16.4] 14.7)..... 15.5) 14.7] 34.2)..... | 18. 9} 18. @) 17. a 
Corn, cammed...........-b...- -+seefeevee} 19.9 18.6) 17.5)..... 18.4) B75 17.2).....) 18.9) 18. 6} 18. : 
Peas, canned. S intianstslive salient 5 gee -| 20.2) 19.8 20.. 7}... 18.8) #7. 17. 5) Paw 21.1) 20. 3), 20 
Tornatoes, canned....... Peat ets anne} 24.6, 12.1 IT. 5) * ll: 14.7] EL. YH 11. F..... f 14.1] 10. & 10 
Sugar, granulated....... . Pound...... 6.1 a 10.7} 10.0) 5.1) 16.9) 10.5 9.3) 5.7) 21.3) 10.8) 9.9 
, ay ee do.......} 60: 0} 86; 9} 90. 1} 85. 6 56. OF 72.4) GB, 5 68. 9} 6h. 3) 87.9) 87. 71 90.7 
Coffee FE eee Cee, Arey do. ....../ 32. 0} 51. 6} 38. 8) 37. 6) 25. 2) 44.9) 35. 9} 34.9) 28. 8 49. 3) 43. 41 
a oa + one MBicccncehaceee} 25-5) 28.5) 27.9).....) 28.7) 23.2 23.01... .. 29.7} 29. ZF 30. 2 
per eeer rr, re ee ay’ 22. 9} 33. 1} 32.5 -.....| 24.1) 34. G 30, 8)..... 22. 3) 32. S| 33. 2 
Benenee. 5... ... <<: | Dover... ... -e eee} 32.1) 28. 2} 29.0).....| 33.6) 32. 4 32. 5)..... 44.0} 43. BF 42. 6 Pa 
a oe SE ee er 30.4) 36. pam eneag 44.5) 40.3 45. 0)..... 42, 8) 41. 9} 40. 4 ig 
EES eee —~- — — — NN ee ee — - 7 
! The steak for which ie known 2s “porterhouse” in most of the cities included 
in this report, Dut in ths city it is called “sirloin” steak, 
[514] 
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same dates with the exception of January, 1913, as these cities were 
not scheduled by the bureau until after 1913. 


OF FOOD FOR 51 CPPTIES ON CERTAIN SPECIFIED DATES. 


as some dealers occasionally fail to report, the number of quotations varies from month (o month.] 


Beston,. Mass. | Bridgeport, Cenn. 





—====- 
Buffalo, N. Y. Butte, Mont. Charleston, 8. C. 





























































































































| 
| Jan. 15 Jan. 15— | 
Yan. 1 | Dee. | Jan. | Jan..| Dee. | Jan. |”? | Dec.| Jan. | Jan.| Dec.| Jan. | >" Dee.) Jam. 
| ——| 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, |  |-————| 8, | 15, | 15, | 25, | 15, —| 15, | 
4 ) f < ( < iy gp 
' 913 | 1929 | 19@)- | 1921. 1920. | 1920. Ww?t-) 1913 1920 |192 1921. |1920, |1920. |1921. | .919 | pg9p 11920. 1921. 
| Cts. | Cts. | Cte. | Cts. | Cts. | Cis. | Cts. | Cts.) Cts.| Ctr.| Cts. Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cts.| Cts. Cts. 
/t 35, 2) 1 60.6/1 59.6) 562.2) 49.4 44.9) 46. 5 20; 3; 37. 1) 35 8) 37.0) 36.5) 28.8) 30.5) 23.2) 38.2) 39.7) 40.8 
| 32.0) 56.7) 53.5) 54.8 46.6) 41.8 42.4) 18.3) 33.6) 32.1) 32.9! 29.8) 25.5] 26.2) 20.0 38.3] 39.4) 40,5 
| 23.4) 42.0) 382) 391) 37.1 33,0) 34.2) 1% G 30.9) 28.7) 30.6) 28,3) 22,5) 23.4, 19.4) 31.3) 30.8, 32.2 
6.3} 30.2) 283) 281) 28.6) 25.8) 26.6) 14.7] 25. | 23. 4) 23. 6| 22.5) 17.8) 18 4| 14.5) 26.3) 25.0) 26.3 
Ge: pod wn--+-| 24.2) 14.6) 13.1] 12.9) 10.7] 18.2] 16.4] 15.9) 16. 1| 12,3] 12. 5) 11. 4) 21.4) 20.6) 28.5 
i | 
20.0} 38.3) 35.2) 30.3; 36.3; 32.2) 37.4 18) 37.3) 32.8) 35.8) 37.3) 35.9) 37.4 22.8 40.0] 40.7 41.3 
24.4) 47.8] 45.5) 42.9) 55.3; 51.4 50.6) 20.3) 41. 2} 38. 4] 36. 4] 60. 4] 58.2! 55.0) 23.3) 54.0! 51.3) 49.0 
2&3; 55.1) 55.4) 53.9) 595 50.8] 54. =e 50. 6} 4%. 7| 46.7) 61. 1) 58.9) 56.3) 26.0 51.9) 5L4, 48.6 
21,3} 40.7) 39.6) 38.9) 37.7) 35.3] 36.4 17. 5} 31. 6) 23. 8} 29. 9) 29. 3) 27 9) 30.2 20.0) 40.6) 44.5), 45,0 
= 45.8) 47.0; 45.9) 44.4 45.0 4 +t 42. 0} 40. 0 42 4) 41. a 42,0| 21.2 47.1) 47.1) 47.2 
ae 36.0} 37.4, 39.7) 37.2) 40.5) 404....- 35. 0 36. 0} 36. 3 42.7] 44.1) 43.5)..... 36.0) 36.4, 25.9 
8.9) 17.0f 18.3) 17.3) 17.5) 17.0! 17.0; 80! 16.6) 16.@ 16.0) 15.6) 15.8) 15.8] 11.7) 23.7] 23.3) 23.3 
— 17.0) 15, 15.6) 17.0) 15.1) 4 zag MG. 4) 14. 3) M4, 2) 18. 4) 16.2) 15.6]....-| 17.6) 14.9 15.0 
38 5, 73.3) 63.5, 61.6) 71.€) 62.4) 59.9) 40.2) 73.7) Gt. 6 62. £/ 72.2) 63.3) 58.8] 40.2) 76.1) 64.4) 61.2 
nem 44.3) 43.3, 39.6) 43.0) 39.3) 37.1 | 42.2) 38 8) 36.2) 45.0) 40.0) 40. 0).....) 45. 3] 42.1) 39.7 
| } | 
_ 25.7] 35.4) 34.7) 35.5) 344 31.4 aol: | 34. 4 32. 8) 32.3) 43. 8) 30.4) 38.61... 16. 7) 36.0) 37.0 
| 2%1) 42.9) 387) 39.3) 42.6! 39.8) 38.4) 21.5) 41. 7] 37.6) 37.) 45.6) 41.8) 40 3] 20.5) 43.51 37.1) 36.6 
| 15.4) 33.5) 26.2) 22.8 32.5) 24.8) 20,9) 14. 1) 31. 2) 23.6) 20.4) 38. 5) 32.7) 29.1) 13.9) 37.8) 27.5) 2.8 
- J 36.6, 28.5) 26.2) 36.3) 20.1) 26.5)..... 35. 6] 28. 0) 26. 5) 44.6) 36.6) 36.1)..... 38.9] 28.8) 23.5 
("42 @ 103.3} 120.0) 96.1) 103.8) 118.9} 91.8 32.7) 88.6] ORT 80. 4) 83.5] 91 7) 88.9) 32.5) 80.0] TO! BLO 
mt 64.7) 71.0' 72.2 67.5) 76.0; 72.7) 23.3) 60.3 67. 4 68. 4] 63. 0} 70.6) €3. 3) 24.8 59. 3) G4.2).73.5 
5. 11.3] 33.2) 106.5) 10.6) 12.2) 181.3) 5 TO. 5} rt. 2) 11.1) 12. 1) 13. 6} 12.0| 60 10.6) 12.47 I6 
, 22 S83 70 ZH 8.3) 6.5) 6.5) 29 27 55 KB} 88) 7.0 68) 37 20) SO 77 
3.5 7.2) 69H G69 8.6 S88 8&2 2 6.4 5.2 49) 7.8 &9 6.4) 23° 5.0] 4.2: 3.8 
ee ae %9 %7 10.0 111) 10.7.. & 1 35) 22 27 e4 G4... 10. 7) 12,6, 12.4 
ihe. -| MO 14.3) 14.0 13.7 13.6) 13.9..... 13.0} 13.6) 13.2 14.0) £49) 44.7)..... 14.9) 14.8) 14.8 
Fos | 28.8) 36.3; 30.0) 27.8, 28.8] 28.8)... | 26.61 98 2! 28.4 31.61 34. 31 33.61.....| 29.9] 30.1 30.3 
anil > 22:7) 25.2) 25.2) 23.2) 249 24.7)... a3 23. 3) 23.7) 21. 7| 22. 3) 22. 5).....| 20.8] 24.0] 23.6 
%2 URS) 14.7) 13.9 17.8) 14.2) 12 17. § 13.2) 11.9) 18.3) 13.4) 12.7] 5.5) 15.7) 9.8) 8.4 
a Sa | 8.7% 120) 1&3 9: 9.....) 21.5) O41 8.9 13.6) 10.4) 9. 7)..... | 15.3} 12.6) 122 
| LY 48 & 28 47) 31 28 L4 5.0) 28 24 5.5) 24 20 20) 5.9 3.7) 3.5 
Cenaell % 3. 4.0; 8.0) 3 RS.....| 90) 4.1) 4.0 7.9) 4.0) 4.9.....) 109 4.7) 49 
anit + &7} 4.2) 4 7.9 35H BH...) Za 18) 1.6 7.8) 3.3 4,2}...--| 8.8) 4.3) 4.2 
© + H.2 17.6) 17.5 161) 14 14.0 _...) 14.1) 13,7) 13.5 21, 5) 22.0) 22. 1).....| 14.9) 14.6] 13.6 
eoeee=} 206) 263) QT 20.3) 2H 26.4).....) 18.5) 17.2) 16.4 = 18. 8} 18, 5)..... | 20.5} 17.7] 17.4 
+a 21.7) 22:1) 21.3) 20.0) 21.9 20.6).....| 17.8) 16.9) 16.7 18.4) 18.8) 19.4).....| 22. 1) 21.2 20.7 
ennee-, 16.2 13.5, 12.1) 16.1) 12 1211.....) 15. 4} 13.5) 12.7 16.7, 16.5) 14.3)..... | 15.0) 11.6) 11.0 
| 14.4, 10.3) 9<:.3 19.1) 10.8) @& 5.5 16.4) 1.9) 6 1 4 12.9 11.7 3} 13-7) 10.5} %4 
5&6} 685} 686] 67.6) 64.0! 6247 593° 45.0) 67.0) 66.2 65.3 77.2) 77.51 77.2] 50.0) 80.01 79. 1| 73.8 
33,0) 52.9) 44.6) 43.0) 47.1) 3&7] 37.2) 29.3) 47.0) 38.0) 35.8 58.9 55.0) 54.0) 26.0) 48.3) 38,5) 37.1 
leswuiie 28.0) 25.3) 23.1) 28.9) 23.4 a ver 29. 9| 25. 5) 25.1) 26.1) 26.6] 24.2)..... | 29.6) 24.9) 23,5 
|ooseem 24.8) 32.9) 32.5, 24.4] 31.5) 31.7/..... 23. 2| 31.9) 31.5) 25.8) 34.2) 33.5)/..... | 23.9] 33. 5] 34.0 
|eovens 50.0) 52.0) 50.8) 383) 40.0) 43.9/..... 43. 5) 48. 4) 49. 7/2 14.9.2 18.1/218.9)..... | 47.1) 46.7] 45.0 
-eee--| 58.0) 45.7) 50.2) 51.6) 488 ale ore 57. 5| 59. 2) 52.8) 55.3) 56.7 =e pabee 15.9 37. 4) 41.6 
2 Per pound. 
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TABLE 7.—A VERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES 

































































' 
| 
Chicago, I]. Cincinnati, Ohio. Cleveland, Ohio. | 
Article. Unit. | . | - . 
' Jan, 15— an, 15— an. 15— 
! , : Dee.| Jan. a Dee.| Jan. 7 Dee.| Jan 
wn mae -—| 15, | 15, 15, | 15, 
i =o —— — = 
; 
Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts.) Cts. | Cts.) Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts. | Cts.) C1: 
Sirloin steak... ... ee me Pound .....- 21. O| 37. 2] 40. 9 40. 2} 21. O| 33. 0} 34. O} 34. 6 22. 3} 38. 4] 38. 4] 38. 
TS ae Oas..2. 18. 2} 32. 0] 34. 0} 32. 7] 18. 8} 31. 4] 31. 8} 32. 3] 18. 8) 34. 6} 34. OF 33. 7 
ES TS ie ee ae 18. 2} 30. 1} 31. 0) 31. 9} 18. 3] 27. 9) 29. 3] 29. 8] 17. 8} 29. 5} 28. 1] 2s 
ere Te bs, 25%. 14. 3} 24. 3] 23.7) 23. 2) 13. 6] 21.2) 21. 6} 21.3] 14. 7] 25. 4] 23. 9] 2: 
SS Bees» Gel... 10. 9} 17.7] 16. 2) 16.2! 10.0] 19.7] 17. 9] 18.3] 10.4} 18. 2] 16. 6] 1 
Pork chops. ........-. ce ee eee 16. 0} 32. 4} 28.6} 30.8] 18. 6} 34.5] 29. 5] 33.5) 17.5] 36.8) 29.1) 34 
ee ee Core Saree 7 31.3} 53. 1] 51.1) 50.7] 22. 4] 43.3] 41.8) 39.7] 23. 9} 49.7] 48. 1) 4 
Hen. GS SAP SOE Ae ay Be r “Snes. 30. 8} 51. 4] 52. 3) 51. 2) 25. 3) 49. 0) 51. G] 48. 2) 32. 0} 56.2) 53. 8) 52 
7 LY a, SS. Se do:::... 18. 7] 37. 0} 35. 5) 36. 1) 16. 2} 34. 6) 33. 5} 35.0} 17.3 36:9 $4. 1] 35 
Ee TTR te en, i Rabal mei too 17. 4| 37. 6] 34. 8| 37.7] 21.6] 40.4) 41.7] 45.1] 19.3) 42.81 39.4] 42 
Salmon, canned ........-}....: Gly Bk 36. 0} 36. 2) 37. 9]..... 35. 9| 36.4] 36. 1]....-. 37.5} 39.01 35 
Milk, ee .::...-.....: Quart......- 8.0} 15. Of 14.0) 14.0] 8.0] 15.0] 15.0) 15.0) 8.8] 16.0} 15. 0} 1: 
Milk, , evaporated. ......-] 15-160z. can.|....-. 16. 3} 13. 6 13. 8)..... 16. 4) 14.5) 14.2).....) 17.4) 25.1) 1° 
Mette... -£.25-chcssekes Pound...... 39. 9 69. O 56. 5) 56.3) 41. 4) 73. 5) 59.0) 59.3) 41.8) 74. 8) 63. 0} « 
Oleomargarine.......:.:|....-. ER 8B 41.6] 34.0] 31.3)..... 41.6) 36.4) 34.7]..... 45. 8} 40.7] 37 
Nut margarine..........}..... ee Eee 33.3] 30. 5| 29.2)..... 34. 5| 32.8] 32.3]..... 35. 4] 34.4] 23 
(, EES. do .....| 25.0) 44.5] 39.9] 40.3] 21.6) 44.1) 41.5 40.0) 23.0) 43.3] 39.1) 38 
Sater rgeaarae ator do... ... 14. 8| 31.5] 24.2 21.5] 13.3] 29-2] 20.4 18.3) 15.8] 34.0] 26. 9] 23. 
"OR ee wD RS SRY 35. 4| 28.9) 27.3)....- 34.9] 27.7) 25.1)..... | 37.9} 30.1! 28 
Eggs, strictly fresh... ... Dozen......- 32.7! 77.8] 87.7) 78.6) 30.3] 82.8) 81.6 os 35.0! 92.3} 91.4] 84 
| 
Eggs, ee aes be Le ae 23. 8| 60.0) 67. 6) 69.7) 23.3) 60.7, 66.0 58.8 24.5) 66.1) 71.0) 71 
Ad, SUP EBS Pound......| 6.1! 10.6) 12.0) 11.3) 4.8) 10.1) 10.9 10.0) 5.5) 10.9} 11.2) 10 
oe eee sapeaeehed “ae 2.8| 7.9] 5.5| 5.8] 3.41 8.1] 6.7 6.6 3.2] 8.21 6.6 6 
OS RE Se eo ae ee Ge. 22.3 2.9 6.6] 6.5) 6.7) 2.6) 5.6) 4.5 4.0) 2.8) 6.31 5.7] 5 
7 ES RRS SE LT is ‘nnn oie tnavaal 8.3) 9.7 7 antec. 9.1, 10.5, 10.4)....- 10. 6} 11.7} 11. 
Corn flakes ........-..-: 8-oz. pkg....|--.-- 13.0) 13.1) 13.5 14.0) 13.7, 13.6)..... 14.6] 15.0) 15 
Cream of Wheat ......--- 28-02. - pre. -- aoe 27.1) 29.1,°29.1)..... 28.6; 30.0) 29.6)..... 28.9) 30. 1) 30 
Macaroni.........02.2... Pound...-.-|-.-.. 18.8] 19.9} 20.0.2... 16.7 19.8} 19.1)... 19.1] 22.7} 22 
ND es gnwthe seo'an'dpnbe danke Mes nant 9.0) 17.6] 13.1] 11.3} 8.8] 18.4] 12.1) 11.3} 8.5] 18.7] 13.5) 12 
ES SU « . inc nn one dinab el do es ee 11.8] 9.3/° 8.8)..... bo pt jee ce | 11.6 nom 8. ( 
EE EE SI | = x Re... i 1.3) 5.2) 2.8] 2.5) 1.4] 5.6) 3.7 3.4 1.4] 5.3] 3.4) 3 
RISE: we. “ya Cae 8.3) 4.0} 3.8)....- 8.4) 4.1) 4.1)..... 9.0 4-1 
ES See rae we ee baer 8.1] 3.2) 3.4)..... 8.5) 3.5) 3.6). 9.1} 3.2) 3 
Beans, baked ........... No. 2 can heal 16.4} 15.9) 15.9..... 15.5} 14.9) 14.1)...-- 15.8] 15.7) 14 
Corn, canned...........- MS | eR EE 17.3) 16. 4| 16. 4)..... 17.9 as 4 FE -<. 19.4 ox 
Peas, canned............ | = ee I eRe 17.1) 16.0 ~ mane 17.2) 17.9, 17.4)..... 19. 8} 20.9) 20.0 
omatoes, canned....... Sl wieesticas th 14. 9} 13. 6) 12.5 ..... 15. 1) 13.4; 11,8)..... 15. 9} 14. 3) 13. 
eo granulated Bins ca “Pound...... 19.8) 9.8} 9.2) 5.7/ 19.1) 10.0) 9.4) 5.6) 18.9] 11.0/°10.( 
TP itdbadaelie hatgnabgdiaah «« do......| 53.3) 67.8) 68.1) 66.3) 60.0) 76.7) 74.8) 74.0) 50.0) 74.0) 75.3) 75. 
Spit iit Seman: WE RS 30. 0} 44.7] 36.9] 36.1, 25.6) 43.2) 33.2) 33.4) 26.5] 51.1] 43.6) 40. ( 
EEE STIPE EE. IE NE aR - 20.6) 27.5) 25:2)....-. 27.9 20.7 > ee 29.1 28.0 2. 1 
ee, ee ae 25. 9} 30.8} 32.2..... 26. 4]'33.6| 32. 8|..... 5. 6| 31.2) 31. 
Bananas.............-.- Doven.......|..... 37.6] 40.0) 43.1..... 36.5) 41.8) 44.4]..... 48. 2} 53. 3/53 
GN 5 nine v0 c coun sin» hb sigog ee 51. 6} 53.1] 52.5)....- 36. 8} 41.8) 41. 6 pokes 53.8 =o 51.7 


























* The steak for which prices are here quoted is known as “ porterhouse” in most of the cities included 
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OF FOOD FOR 51 CITIES ON CERTAIN SPECIFIED DATES—Continued. 











































































































— Dallas, Tex. Denver, Colo. Detroit, Mich. Fall River, Mass. 
“2 are) Ih] ak RD aa Pe Ler 
15 an. 15 an. 15 Jan. 15 
Jan. | Dec.| Jan. eet Dec. Jan. aueiet Dec.| Jan. - sates | Dee.| Jan. eee Dec. | Jan. 
111900. 1924.1 «0 9201921. 0.91 02 ee ori. 21-2 | 199. | 1924 
| Seiad es Paks Se SR oe ee ee ee 
Cts.) Cts. Cts.| Cts Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts.) Cts.' Cts. | Cts. Cts. | Cts.| Cts. | Cts. 
35. 8} 35.6] 36. 2| 19. 6| 37. 7| 38. 3] 38. 2} 22. 0} 34. 3| 30.9) 31. 8| 22.8) 38. 2) 37. 6| 39. 5/930. 0.358. 8} #56. 7/9 58. 5 
33, 9| 32. 2| 32. 2| 18. 8| 36.6) 36. 5| 36.9] 19.0! 30. 4| 28. 0] 27.6) 18.0) 32.7) 32. 1| 32.7] 24.0! 46.6] 44.0) 45.3 
30. 1] 28. 5| 29.2) 17.6) 31.8) 30. 9| 31. 4] 15.9] 25. S| 24. 3] 24.4) 18.0) 30.6, 28. 9} 29.6) 22.6) 33.8] 30.3) 31.7 
25, 9] 23. 7| 22.7) 15.4] 27.3) 26. 0} 26.0) 14. 0] 21.8) 19.1] 18.9) 14.5) 24.0) 22. 4] 22.1) 16.7) 26.9) 23.5) 23.8 
18, 6] 17,3] 16.6, 11.8) 22,8) 20.6) 21.0) 9.1) 15.0) 12.7) 12.6) 10.6 17.4 15.8) 15.4)..... ‘Samm ene 17.6 
; | } } ' 
32. 5| 27.4] 29.4 20.0] 39.3! 33. 6] 37. 1] 17.5) 34.7] 30. 1] 33.8, 16.5) 37.3 31.8) 35.3] 18.3) 35.4) 32.1) 35.8 
45. 3| 45. 7} 42. 1! 36.0} 57. 1| 52. 8| 52.1) 26.3) 52.31 48. 1! 47. 5) 21.0) 48.5. 43. 3] 42. 6) 24.8) 47.7] 44.6) 43.0 
48, 8| 50.0} 47.0) 28. 8| 53.1) 53. 3] 52. 3] 27.0) 54.0] 52. 7| 50. 7) 23.5) 52.5) 53.9] 52.0) 28.7] 52.1] 52.0) 49.4 
35. 0| 26. 7} 35.0) 20. 5] 42. 5) 40.0! 43.3) 15.0! 30.4) 29. 5! 32. 5 16.0) 39.1) 83.9] 35.2) 18.5) 34.5) 35.9} 38.7 
38. 0} 37.3} 40.3) 17. 9} 34. 8) 32.9) 35.4) 20.4 38.0) 34.0) 39.5, 18.8) 41.1 37.6) 40.5) 23.7) 46.7) 49.1) 49.1 
' | | | | 
96, 5 37.5] 26.9 bike 39. 3] 37. 5| 36.1)..... | 37. 7| 40.6] 40.9).....| 37.9 39.0) 39.0.....| 36.3] 38.6) 39.0 
14. 0} 15.01 15.0 10. 0| 21.7] 18.3) 18.7) 8.4) 13.0] 12.8) 12.8! 9.0] 16.0 14.0) 14.0) 9.0, 16.0] 17.0) 15.0 
17. 1| 14.7| 14.7)... 18. 2| 15.21 15.7|..... 16. 2} 14.1] 13.6..... 16.5, 14.8] 14.7)... 17 2} 16.4} 16.0 
73. 2| 61. 7| 60.8 40. 0) 74. 4] 59. 1] 61.6) 40. 0) 68. 5) 54.6] 55.8 39.7] 73.7 61.8) 60.1) 38.1) 71.9} 61.9) 59.8 
42, 7| 37. 3| 35.8..... 37. 3) 35.3) 36.5).....| 43.7| 41.4) 40.4..... 44.4 40.9| 37.2).....| 40.8 41.0) 383 
| } | 

35, 4] 33.4] 32.1/..... 37. 1| 35.7) 35.41..... 35. 8| 34.7] 33.6..... 34.9 33.7| 32.7)..... | 36.8} 36.6) 35.7 
43. 2} 37. 3] 37 © 20.0) 44. 2) 38. 1) 38.2) 26.1) 45. 1) 41. 5) 41.3) 21.3) 43.7 39.3 37. 8| 23.6) 42.8) 40.5) 40.2 
30. 9} 21.8} 18.5, 16.2) 36.0] 29. 4| 25.7) 15.6) 36. 8} 27. 8} 24.3! 15. 6] 33.9 25.8) 21.6) 15.0) 32.5} 22.2) 20.3 
37. 3} 29. 0] 26.5... 7.3) 27.2) 24.9).....! 38.6) 30.6] 26.9..... 37. 3! 28. 2| 25.7'.....| 37.2} 30.7] 28.3 
79. 2| 92.4) 75.1 34.6) 74.0) 81.3) 73.2 scp Sach hao Sack 35. 0 ere bone 42 ‘a 119. 2) 100.7 
59. 5| 68. 3] 61.0, 30.0} 61.3) 80.9! 70 Jadudmees 25. 2} 63.8 70.7) 70.4 27.2) 65.2) 72.21 73.4 
10.7| 11.1} 10.6 5.5) 12.1] 10.9] 10.2) 6.4) 11.6] 11.8) 10.7. 5.6] 10.9 11.6) 11.0, 6.2| 11.9) 11.9] 10.9 
7.4) 6.8 6.7) 3.3} 821 6.9] 6.6 26) 7.1) 5.2) 5.2 3.1) 7.9 6.1) 6.3) 3.3) 8.5] 6.9) 6.7 
6.2} 4.6] 4.4) 27) 6.7) 4.8) 4.9) 25, 6.2) 44) 4.1 28) 6.9 6.0 5.7 3.6 SO SO 85 
10. 9 11.7] 11.8).....] 11.4] 12.8) 12.9)... 9.7, 10.3) 10.2..... 9.7 ste tak tem 10.2} 11.8) 11.5 

| et” on 
| 14.5} 13.91 14.1)... 14. 2} 14. 5| 14.3).....| 14.8] 14.5] 14.7..... 13.8 14.01 14.0 — | 14.5] 15.0] 14.8 
| 28. 2} 29. 9} 29.9)... 31. 9! 31. 2] 31. 1/.....| 29.4) 30.2) 30.1.2... 28. 3) 29. 5| 30.1)... 27.4) 29.61 29.0 
19.9} 2. O} 21. 0}... 19. 9| 21. 4| 22.0).....| 19. 2} 20. 2} 20.9...... 19. 5} 20. 2) 90.3)... 24.5] 26.1] 25.9 
: 18, 8 13. Of 12. 0) 9.3) 18.6] 13.1] 12.9)" 8.6) 18. 3) 12. 3) 11.1 8.4) 18. 3) 12.8 11-9 10.0) 17.9) 14.4) 13.4 
5 11.3] 7.5] 7.4)..... 13.2) 9.5) 9.5).....) 13.3) 10.9) 10.3... 11.4) 7.9) 7.2)... 23 9.3) 8.8 
: 5.6] 3.1} 2.8) 20) 7.1) 4.1 42 1.2} 5.5 2.6 24 1.3] 5.3] 24) 21) 1.8, 5.0, 34) 28 
% 9.0} 4.6) 4.5]..... 8.9] 5.5} 5.6).....| 8.0) 3.8] 3.7..... 8.7) 3.6] 3.5)..... /10.1) 44) 4.5 
: | 88 BT) B.8l.... 9.4) 5.6) 5.8)... 7.8) 2.3) 25..... 8.7) 3.2) 3.5.....| 7.7] 341-36 
; 16, 2} 15. 6 14. 8)... 19. 4] 18.6] 18.5)...2.) 98.1] 18.0) 17.7.0... 15.9] 14.7) 14.1.0... 17.1| 16.0) 15.1 
| 15.5) 15.0) 14.7]... 20.6) 20.4] 19.9).....) 18.4] 18.4) 17.6.2... 19.2] 187) 17.5......| 19.7] 18.1] 17.8 

pes?) 
16.3} 15.7 ad Sie 23. 7} 22. 8| 21.9).....| 19.6] 18.8] 183..... 18.5] 18.1) 17.7).....| 20.4} 19.1] 19.4 
14. 7| 13. 2] 12.3)... 15.1) 04. 1) 13.4).....) 15.1] 14.4) 13.8.2... .] 16.1) 12.3) 11.8.2...) 15.2) 13.2) 12.9 
18. 5 10.6} 9.5] 6.5) 20.6) 11.1/ 10.3) 5.8 13.3] 11.0 10.0 5.2) 15.2/.10.0 9.8 5.5,19.9| 10.8] 9.8 
&3. 1] 85. 3} 86.6] 66. 7| 85. 8| 86.6] 89.2) 52.8 70. 2| 73.1) 73.7 43. 3) 68. 9] 67.1 65.0) 44.2 57.9) 59.8) 56.7 
49. 1) 39. 4] 38.6] 36.7) 54.3 4 So oe 49.7) 40.3, 38.3, 29.3) 48.8) 38,8 37.1) 33.0) 50.0) 45.5) 420 
29.0} 28.4] 27. 4]..... 29. 5} 27.4) 26.3)... 30.9} 26.8) 23.9..... 30.8 27.6, 24.6..... 27.0) 24.4) 21.9 
26. 4) 33. 0} 32.2)... 23. 4| 34. 4) 32.9)... 25. 2} 32. 8| 33.2... 24. 4! 30.7) 30.6..... 23.4! 31.6| 30.7 
38.9} 43, 5} 40.9)... -- 41. 7) 41.1) 42.1).....) 43.2] 52.1) 49.2.2... 35. 4| 36.1) 36.6.....| 43.8) 45.0} 43.3 
| 52.7) 53.4) 50.0)... 48. 8) 49.5) 49.3)... 53. 4| 57.6) 45.5)..... 54.0) 56.2 49.0......) 46.2) 38,5) 43.8 
! } | | 




















| 


in this report, but in this city itis called “rump” steak. 
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Houston, Tex. | Indianapolis, Ind. Jacksonville, Fla. + 
eee 
rete. it. Jan.15 Jan. 15— 
—_ Jan. | Dee. | Jan. ne"~ |Dee. Jame} Dec. | Jan. | 
| 15, | 15, | 15, ->—7;——_ Ls, | 15, |- pact, 15, | 15, | 
? it¢ > as 
ae 1920. pee) rans 1920 |1920. 1921. | sors! 1929 | 1920. |1921. 
2 Sle Se a o ae are fi | mm | 
Cts. Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| Cts.{ Cts.{ €ts.| Cts.| 
Siploin steak.................. Pound...... 26. 5} 34.5) 35.7] 23.5) 34.7) 34.9 35.31 26.0 40.8 37.1) 38.2 
Round steak. ..............---}..-.- OD <aces< 36. 1, 24, 1) 35. Of 20. 3) 34. 4) 33. 4) 34. 1) 20. 3) 37.8) 33. 6 35. 4 
8 IRE ei ' eee 30. 2} 2% 9 30.2) 16. 3) 26.2) 27. 3) =4 23. 31 30: 3) 27. 29. 3, 
Chuck roast. ..............-.- Rae Db sah 26. 2} 25, H 25. 4} 14. 3) 24, 2} 23. 5) 23.2 14, Of 24. 7] 2d. G 22. 4 
UI a bid na eh ncd- ch smh sis | is ali 0 ins - 22. 5, 19, % 22. G 10. 6, EZ. 2 16.% 17. 1b. 2) 16.0) 15.2) 15.0 
} } } } 
NR ee TV efedt 38. 3} 37.2 37.4) 18.0 23.3] 28.9 31. 5 22.3 39.2 35.2 36.8 
Se er rege ere wart ae 63. I 59. 4) 56. 9) 27. 7) 47.8) 46. 8) 45. 1 26. 8} 53. 5) 46. 3) 46.3 
tli dabe cheno din dia Dawa regen 50.0, 55. 4 54.6) 28.3 52.8) 5h. 4) SEP} 2h 7) 52.1) 4.3) 48.8 
Ss 60: ike Atty oP asiiln Kb Sap aide Bis nadie , eee 38. 8} 38. 30.0) 27.7) 41.0) 35. 5) 36. OF 20. 3) 35. 8) 33. 8} 35.9 
I Bis oaks Sl cng ~ ed ohio aide | Se hd ee 3% 5} 36. 3) 38. 0) mq 37.1) 38.2) 38.2} 22.0) 41. 0) 39. 6) 42.4 
' 
Meenent, CRMMCG .. . .. .,. declan ses do......) 34.6 36.8% 36.8 .....| 30.8) 30.9 30.7 ' 36. 9 30. 3 31.5 
EEE Quart....... 2h. 8} 20.5 20.5, 8.0) 14.0) 14. 0b IAG 12. 4) 207 25.0 25.0 
Milk, evaporated............. 15-16-02. can.} Mi & 13 0 Me G..... BZ. 4 45. 2 14.9). ... 17. 3 nO 14, 9 
ER tet Nas 6 « «0 cis ainda Pound...... 73.9% 50.5) 5Q. 1) 40.7) 72.7; 50.0) GO. G, 43. 4) 78. 2) 65, 2) 63. 5 
Oleomargarine............. = a GPik dae < 42.8 a3 a 44.4 38.2) 35.7). .... 46. 0 <4 38. 6 
ETT SD: (FER do.. -| 37.6) 35. 8| 34.7 ae 35. 6 33. 5} 32 rs ee 38.3 38. Uf 36.6 
Ponte COEF ees |.....do......) 43. B 36. 7} 36.4) 21. O} 45. 5} 40. 2) 40.3) 22.5) 43.6) 37.4) 36.8 
zase. edt tin dindiRn sh dnt ome niin dee iin Se Oss ada < 34. G 27. 4) 24.7) £5. 3h. OF 22.3) 1 G 15. 0) 35.0} 28.0) 23.9 
Mi <li Kiln. ehd oink alin. nile 6 b.. ..O.....-F 36.2) BO. 2 26.0...) 36.5) 28. 7 QS. H.... | 3R 3} 29.6) 282 
mg strictly fresh . ; | Dozen....... 70: 3) 83.9 67.1, 34. . Sh. 4) 84. 8} 74.4) 33. 3! 86.5) 87 5 77.1 
| | j | | 
i RRS EY MRE SE: do.. 61.6 70.1) 60.8 23.7) 50.5) 67.9] 67.5, 30.0 66.8 70.4 68.1 
RE Oundle dhct adnstoand Pound...... 10.2; 102) &P SL O97 MH IO G5 WT 1.8) 15 
BN 55 walt duis dipalbo od hela tie ath weed 7.% 7.5 7. 2) 3.2 7.7 Go G2 3.7 SEH 7.6 7.2 
PRS Ses ere 6.14 47 44 26 58 43°39 28 325 43) 40 
eee ae | wre BO nds-: MM. 2 12.3 H.W... -.¢ HM. H.0.....) M1. 7 12.1) 12.0 
SE cc cehcorsdesuentas 8-oz. p&g....| 14.5 14.6 14.4..... | 14.8 14.5) 14.5..-... 15.2 15.@ 15.1 
Cream of Wheat .............. 28-02. pkg... 29 9 20.9) 203... | 20.1) 32 5} 32.2.....) WS BLT) 30.3 
Mecaroni. ...........-.-.+-0. Peum....... 20: O 20. 6} 22. 1)..... 4tittievet 23. 1} 23.0 
del nihis os» «0 vkinkibe te Whaknd Dh densi 15. 6 10. 91) 22 ms 14.212.9 6.6 168 10.9 GE 
5 Oe eae 1S MD i ailille a 21 Ww. e@..... 1.6 7. > oe {MEH Og 
i | 
Ss tetgahen<e seach apedte aba TOR 6.5 43 42 13 56 27] 25 23) 60 4H 3.8 
EES Se eee ee ee GOs ied 9.2 5. 6&.@..... } 8. 40 4@..... 9.5 5.8 5.3 
b eee ae ee a 8. 3} 5. * | &4 3. == 6.7; 4.9 4.1 
OOM OMNG. ... cade ccs No.2 can....} 37.3 16. @ 16. 1)..... | 17. 5) 15. 9 16.0..... 18.1} 16.8 4.9 
Corn, canned ............ ee (ae =f 15. @ 248......) 12.9 16.7} BKB... 21. 2) IR 3} IR 
} 
CS EERE EERE: SES ae 19. 1; 20. 3} 20.0)..... 17. 6} 15. 8| 15.3)..... 22. 5} 22.4) 21.7 
tees, canned ............}....- "SP SRRE: 4.6 21.9) HL 2... 15. 6} 14. 0} 12. 7)..... | £5. 3} 17} 10 
Sugar, granulated............. Pound ...... IWS 27) 22 43 OS 14 AS 64 19.4 TO 10 
Sib tascAbdiihei, os « ohaip caddies. AOS coe 2 GQ. 1; 74. 1} TL. 5| 60.0} $8. 9} $6. 9 82.3) GO. OF 88.3 8&5] 90.0 
Mi + dilasdinds ash <dniilewh« «... -GO......) 44 7} BI Ee hoe 42. 9 ea 41. 6 40.1 
Prunes Da dtinne vb sd eegecanabuttookud oar 29. 1) 23.9 21.8)}..... 32. 4) 28. 2| 27.@..... | 28, 8| 26. 4) 24. 4 
NG dheckonnnnnniiciiinsbditanded do... ...} 28 3} 31. 3} 33.2)... 28: 5} 35. 6} 35. 0... ...} 26.7) 35. 5 33.8 
ET ae Dozen......-. 41. OF 39. Of 39. 0,..... 30. O} 29. 1} 29. 1).....} 40. 6) 37. 5) 33.8 
Er ae wer 48. 3} 46. “4 = 46. 1} 43. 4 = — 38. OF 35. 4) 35. 0 
° Noah can for which prices are here quoted is known as “porterhouse” in most of the cities included 
0. 24 can. 
6 No. 3 can. 
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OF FOOD FOR 51 CITIES ON CERPAIN SPECLFIED DATES—Continued. 

























































































Kansas-City, Mo. | Little Rock, Ark. | Los Angeles, Calif. Louisville, Ky. Manchester, N. H. 
Jan. 15— Jan. 15— | Jan. 15— | Jan. 15— | Jan. o— 

: Dee. | Jan. Dec. | Jan. Dec. | Jan. |Dec Jan. j Dec. | Jan. 
——} 15, |.15, |; —}_ 15, |. 15, | 7 ——}. 15, | 15, | ——— 15, | 15, |— —| 15, | 15, 
1913 |1920}4920- 1921. 1913 —_— 1913 | 1920 wat so8n 1913 1920 | 1920) 1921. 1913 1920 —— 

| | | | j | } } | 

Cis.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cts.) Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cis.| Cts. Cts.\ Cts | Cis. Cts.| Cts) Cts.| Cts. 
21, 8135.5} 37. 9} 37.8} 23..3)37. 5) 3G. 9} 36. 3) 22 2) 34. 0} 35. 6) 36. 3)20. 6) 33. 4132.7] 32. 8433. 6454. 7454. 9054.3 
19.531. 8 32. | 31. 7} 19. 2134. 7} 33. 5} 34 4) 20. 0} 30. 8) 31. 9) 32. O)17. 5) 32. 3/31. 3] 30.1) 27 6) 48. 2) 47.0) 47 2 
16..7|26..4) 27. 26.7) 17.7132. 1) 29. 3} 30. 4) 17. 4) 28. 1) 30.9) BL 618, 1) 27. 5,25. 5) 26.0 18. 4) 31.8) 28.7) 30.4 
14. 0.20.0] 19. 5} 19. 6) 15 O} 23, 5} 23, 3) 14, 7} 22. 4) 24. 7}. 22. 7/13. 0} 23. Gi2t. 1] 21.7) 16. 4) 27.5, 24.8} 25.4 
10. 3:15. 6| 14. 8 14.9) 12. 5119, 7| 17. 5) 17. 5) 11. 8} 18.3) 18.0} 18 4)10.6! 20. 5118.0) 19.1.2...) 2222)... 19. 4 

| 

18 0.31.5} 28.3} 34.0) 19.3137. 9} 35. 1, 35. 9 24. 4) 47.1) 45. 2) 48.3113. 0! 32.6127. 9| 28.9, 17 él 35. 51 32. 4| 36.9 
28.252. 8| 50. 0} 48.8} 33. 8155. 3) 52. 1] 52. 8) 33, 8) 60. 5} 58 6) 57. 5127. 5| 49. 5144. 3} 40.3) 22. 2) 46. 8) 44. H 39. 1 
23. 4.50.7) 50.6 49. 2) 28. 3/52. 2) 52. S| 52. O} 35, O} 5%. 5| 65. 6} 64, 7/27. 0) 47. 9146. 5] 46.2) 25. 4) 48.4) 46.6) 44.2 
16,1 29. 8} 30. 3} 31. 8 eae y 40. 7; at 17. 4 34. 6} 34. 5} 36. 3)16. 9 31. 3)31. 7 36. 7) 17. 0} 37.0 33. 5) 36.6 
16, 0:36. 7| 33. 6} 36. 2) 17. 2/35. 1) 33. 3 35. 2 26, 8} 48. 4) 49. 3} 50. 0)20; 6) 40. 1/35. 1) 41.2 23. 2 46.7} 48.5| 477 

| | ! | | 
= 135.3} 25..6| 35.3)... ..|36. 1) 41. 4) 40.9)... .| 46. 6 50. 0} 49. 2)... .| 31. 3)30. 0} 29.3......| 38.9) 40.6) 40.1 

& 7 16.0) 16. 15. 3} 10..0;20. 0} 19. 3} 18. O 10. 0) 16. 0) 18. 17. 3) 8s 16. O15. 5} 15.0; 8.0) 15.0) 16.5) 15.0 
es 17.5) 15. 15.01... -.|17. 7] 15 15.9'.....] 15. 2] 12.7] 12.6... | 16. S115. 0 15. O)..-..] 18-2 16.6 16.6 
40. 0169. 6| 60.9} 59. 6) 45. 0174. 3| 62. 1) 61. 4) 44. 5] 73. 2) 62. 7} 56. O41. 3] 74. 9160.6) 60.7) 41. 2) 80. 4) 67.7, G48 
ae 41.5) 38.2) 34.01... ..|44: 3} 40, OF 37.3)... .) 45.5] 43.1) 49.1)... .) 44. 5140.0 35. 5). a 44.3) 42,1) 305 

| | 
so dhe 35.5} 33. 8) 32. 2)... ..138. } 36. 7) 35.0 .... .) 33. 9) 35. 2 oe ths 34. 6134. 6 eae Jd. 5 34.3) 33.7 

21. 544. 2 39. 2} 38. 6| 21. 7/43, 2} 38 1] 37. Q 19. 5) 44, 8} 43. 2). 42. 3)20. S| 43. 4/36. 6] 36.3) 21.3] 43.2) 39. 1) 38.1 
15.9 33.9 26. 4) 22.5) 14. 537. 4) 26. 6} 24. 5) 1%. O} 35. 0} 30. 4 25. $15, 5) 30. 9)22. 1) 18.3) 16.0) 34. 5) 24. §| 21.6 
<i 41.1) 31.0} 30. 0)... .|40. 2} 28. 7] 27.4). ....| 37.9) 28.7) 23.5)... .| 34. 8129.9] 28.9)... ..| 37. 4! 30. 4) 28.7 
3h. 3'75. lj 83. 9} 73.6) 33. 3:73. 85. & 71. 7 41. OF} 67 4 84, 7 ae O} 80. O81. 6} GO. 2) 37.2) 95. 8}110. 4) 87.7 
25.en.4 69.6) G4. 4) 25. 0165, 9| 77.1) 6% 3, 30.6) SA S 72. 2) 62, 5:24. 2 61. 3/66. 0} 57. 0) 25.0) 64.9) 72.6) TAI 

5. 911. 6] 12.5} 11.9) 6. 0/10. 5) 10.5} 10.7) 6.2) 96) 101 972) 5.7] 10. 2110.5) 10.1) 5.9) 10. 5] 10.9) 99 

317.7] 6.2) 6.2) 3.67.9 72.4 724 34 7238 6S BAAS 7.967) 6S 34 36) 6.8) GO 

257.1 5.6 5.9] 2456 3. 2G 33) 75 66 6222 5.23.2) 3.1) 3.8) 7.7. 67] 6.7 
j--a--[L1.9} 13.0) 12.3)... .. a3 129 12.4). .... 9. 5 10.9) 10. 7)... 10. 911.7} 11.2 10. 5) 10.7) 10.3 
er 15.0} 25.0} 14. 5|.... [bh 7] 14. 6) O4.8.....] 18.2) 18.5) 13.5....| 13.843) 14.21.....) 14.9) 149) 149 
nal 29. 5} 30. 7) 30.9)... .|2% 1) Bt. 5} 31. Ol... .) 29. 0} 29, 7} 29.1)... .| 27.9190. 5} 30. 5}. ....| 28.2) 29.9) 30.0 
cain 19. 4) 23.2) 24.2)... -\tm 4} 23. 23.1... 1 17, 8 1 OF 1S 4). _. | 19. 5119, 8} 20.3)... ..| 24.7) 27. 2} 26.5 

87/189) 12.4) 11.5) 8.3117. 1] 10.9) 10.1) 7.7) 17.8) 12.5) 120) & 1] 18 212.0) 11.5) 8.5) is 12.6] 11.8 
al 12.6) 9% a1)... 10.2 9.7).....) 106 &7 SO....[ 11.81 7.6) 6.9)...../ 12 0, & 6 &6 

} | | | 

LSS BZ 3.1 Lise $5 34 LH 6H 3.@ 2.0 1.6 4,8 2.5 2. 1 15) 43) 2a 25 
pone [08 &4 &.2..... 95 5&@ 5.2..... 28 24 26..... 834 23..... 9.6 3.64 3.9 
wo 8.8) 26 40..../88 423 46...... 52 2H 29...) 823.1] 351...) 7.5) 28 29 
tee 16.9) 16.5} 16.0)... .|17. @) 15. 5} 15.5.2...) IR 3} IR HIT. 5) 15. 9}15. 9} 14. 7|.....| 17.8} 1&2) 17.5 
a.---[16.1} 16,0) 14.4)... 17.6) 16.5) 15.8)..... 18 7, 1% 6} 18.9)... 17. 447.1 16. 5]..... 21.9) 198) 20.1 
=. 16:3} 46. nee a 1a 4) 18.5)... 19 4 29, 2} 09.1)... .| 17. 5,07. 8) 17.5]. ....| 21.9) 21.8) 21.2 
weed 42:5) 11. 9|__.. |05 O} 12.8] 12.3... .|5 15. 31914. 9B 15.1... .| 14.312. 1 12. @.; --°a2 IPH. AP. © 

5.915. 8} 10,6) 9.7) 5. 9/22. 2) Hh. 4) 10.6, 5.9) 14 4) 11) 93) 55) 20.6110,2) 9.8) 5.8) 17.8) IAS) 6 
54, O/81.3| 96.5) $3. 4] 50. 0/88 2 97. 6) 94. 5, 54. 5} 70. 3 72. 1/60. 0| 85. 3/84. 1| 85. 4) 45.0. 62.7) 61.2 5A.9 
I 39. 4) 39. 41 30, 8153. 9} 42. 30. 6, 38. 46.9 37. 6) 39. 9127. 5 47. $88. 1) 37. 5| 32.0 51.6 42.9 40.9 

| 
wes 27.0, 23. 9|...../27, @ 2& 2) 27.6 .....} 27.6; 24 6) 21.6 ....) 28.0/26.7 26.2)..... 29.3 25.0) 22.6 
5 ale a. 35.9} 33. 8\.....125. 3) 3M 5 33.4..-.-| 26 4 31.9) 30.9....) 24.033.6 31.4...) 26.2 32.4 aI 
cwoee 32. 2) 49. 6) .....|96.1) 43. 41.4... 17 12 67 14 37 13.1)... .) 40. 438.0) 38.0)... 710.9712 57 ALD 
--22-| 87. 50:0) 51.0)... 15 9 50. 6 46.9... 44, 3| 45.0) 36. 5)....) 38. 187.3) 37.7)... 53.9 45.6) 46,5 
ie 














| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


in this report, but in this city it is called “sirlein” steak. 
7 Per pound. 
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TABLE 7.— AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES 









































































































———~ — ———— ——————————————Seeee — Man 7 ——— 
: Memphis, Tenn. Milwaukee, Wis. | Minneapolis, Minn. | 
Article oni Jan. 15- 15~ | | Jan. 15- 
crn Unit ew Dec.) Jan. a Dee.| Jan. | = Dec.| Jan. 
+H 35, | 15, |—7—| 15, | 15, | 74.15, | 15, | 
| 100 1920. 1921. | 1913 a0 jesse. 1913 | 1920 1920. | 1921 
E ae ee ae Se See ae cone Ss 
Cts. | ote: Cts. | Cts. | Cts. Cts. (Cts. Cts. Cts. | Cts, | Cts. ‘cis. | 
Sirloin steak............| Pound ..... 20. 0| 37. 2) 32. 6| 33. 7) 20. 5 36. 6) 36. 7| 38.0) 20. 0} 33. 2} 29.9) 32.1) 
Round steak ............|..... pt 16. 8| 34. 8] 28. 8) 30.9) 18. 5) 33. 5) 33. ¢ 34 34. 3] 17. 7| 30. 0} 26. 6) 27. 7) 
Rib yeast ..............- ee eee 18, 2| 30. 8| 27. 1! 27. 2| 17. 3] 29. 7 28. 6| 29.6) 16. 5| 29.0) 24. 6) 25, 4| 
SRST ELS ay 2 cakes 13.9 a4 6} 19. 6! 19.9] 15. 0} 26. 1) 25.2) 25. 7] 14.1) 21.7] 18.6) 19.) 
ERIE, CML ee 119. 1) 19. 4] 15.9) 16.1) 10. 5] 18.0 16.3) 16.8} 9.0) 15.3) 13.1) 12. 6 
a Ta. SRE ac. | 18.6) 35.3) 29. él 32. 6| 15.3) 33.3: 28.1! 30.9} 16.3) 32.9) 27.7, 31.2 
Sir st cte«sne apa ee See | 29. 1] 53. 2) 48.0) 44.9) 25. 5) 52.0! 50.1) 47.6) 25.0) 54.2) 47.7) 46.8 
ine ES, «AEE SES | 26. 4) 53.3! 48.7) 45. 4) 26.0 50.6) 50. 6! 48.3] 27. 5) 52. 1] 48. 8 46.9 
Ral TE TE. SBS BST | 20. 1) 37. 5| 37. 7) 36. 4) 18. 5] 37.3) 37.0) 37. 9 13.6) 29. 5) 27.1) 33. 2 
hn a A Be Mabe ee. 2= .. 19. 4! 39. 5} 30. 8 35. 4| 17. 8| 38.1) 35.0! 37. 5] 17.3) 37.3] 31.8) 36.0 
| 
} | 
Sahmon, canned.........)..... aa ee | 35. 9} 38. 5} 39.5)... .- 37.3; 41.3] 41.5)..... 43. 8} 46.2) 45.9 
Milk, fresh.............. Quart maee t | 10. 0) 19. 0) 20.0) 18.0) 7.0) 13.0 11.0) 10.0) 7.5) 13:0) 13.0) 13.0 
Milk, , evaporated. ....... 15-16 oz. can|.....| 17. 8| 16.1) 15. 9).....| 17.3) 15.2! 14.9)..... |} 17.9) 15. 4) 15.4 
| a RUSS RERE Pound...... | 42.1! 75. 7| 56. 4) 58. 5) 38.0) 70.0) 57.5) 56. 6) 39. 6) 69, 4] 55.3) 56.3 
Oleomargarine........../..... do......,.....| 40.6) 42.3) 37.5).....) 43.0 35.3) 33. 5)...-- | 42, 2) 40.6) 39.2 
Nut margarine ........../....-. ene beet | 39. 4) 36. 7} 34.3). .... 34. 1) 32.1) 31.0)..... | 33. 1) 32.2) 31.1 
Ai SE ARR ie do......| 20.0) 44. 1) 35. 6] 35. 6| 22.3) 41. 6) 34.6! 34. 1 20. 3| 41. 4) 37.5) 36.1 
eae a... .2. | 15. 2| 33.9] 22. 8] 19.8] 15.0) 33.01 26.2) 23.01 15.0) 32.6] 24. 4! 20 

CdS SS RSE SE ts -5-1 ...-| 37.6} 28. 1) 26. 8)..... 36. 7 29.2) 27.5)..... | 38.0) 29.3) 28.1 
Kees, strictly fresh .....- Dozen.......| 31. 4) 78.2) 86.5) 75. 2! 34. ‘ 79. 6} 90.1; 76.3) 31.5) 73.6) 89.5 71.9 

i | | 
Fees, storage a IE Ape a ~ ¥ | 25.0) 5% 8! 67. 7) 65.0) 25.3) 59.1) 64.5) 65.3) 23.0) 58. 6) 65.0) 59.9 
EARS: 7 aE Pound......} 6.0) 11.0) 12.6 12.1) 5.6) 10.4) 10.7) 10.1) 5.7) 10.6, 10.7) 10.3 
Flour FES SOE RUE: ‘Sy | 3.61 80] 7.4 7.4 3.1 8.3) 6.3) 6.2) 28 8&5 5.7) 6.1 
CURD os oa es ms oe.%. be | 21) 5.4) 3.4) 3.3) 3.3) 6.5) 5.9 5.1) 2.4) 67) 5.0) 4.9 
Rolled oats............-- By G0...-..|..... 10. 9} 12.2) 11.9)..... | &3 B4 6 sees 8.2) 88 8.4 
Corn flakes............. &oz pkg ..|..... 14, 3; 14.2) 14.2)..... 14.1) 14.2 13.8).....) 14.9) 14.4) 14.5 
Cream of Wheat ........ 28-02. pkg...|.....| 27. 6} 29.6) 29.6 ..... 28. 8| 29.7) 29.7|..... | 30.9) 31.1) 31.1 
Macaroni................ Pound ......|..... 19. 6} 21.0) 19. 8)...-. 18. 8 20.6) 20.5)... .. | 18.1) 18.9) 18.1 
by PIE Be o......| 8017.1) 97} 9.0} 9.0) 185 14.7 12. 6 8. 6| 19. 1) 13.2) 11.7 
eer pee ee coo 12.5) 8.5) &6..... 11.1) &8 8&2)..... | oa 9.6, 9.6 

| i 
0 Ee, Ree do..... | 1.6 61) 3.1) 3.1) 22) 5.1 29 27) 1.0 51) 27 26 
SSPE be ics do...... «0 Oe BE BR...% 8.6 3.5 3.7..... | 9.3) 45) 4.8 
Gapeees................ Se? SS eae’ 8.6| 3.0) 3.5)..... 82 24 29.0...) 7.3) 34) 4.2 
Beans, baked. ......... No. 2cam...|..... 17. 6} 16.6) 16.5)..... 15. 5; 14.9 14.2).....| 18.6) 18.1) 17.4 
Corn, canned............ Pe Biss MF: 18. 5} 17.6 16. 8|..... 17.0, 16.8 16.7)..... | 17.9) 16.7) 15.9 
Peas, canned............ .. ..do. . ..| ....] 19.3} 18.2) 17.8)..... 16. 7| 15. 7| 16.2)..... | 17.7] 17.7] 15.6 
Tomatoes, canned... ...-}..... "ore Se 15. O} 11.5} 11. 4)..... 15. 0} 14. 2} 13. 9}....- 16. 7| 15. 4) 14.8 
Sugar, granulated... Pound ...... 5. 8 22.0} 10.2 8.7 5.5) 17.7} 10.2) 9.4) 5.6 18.9 10.7) 10.0 
ee. Cie RE ee A do..... 63. 8} 92.3] 92.3) 92.0} 50.0! 69.8) 71.9) 71.7) 45.0) 62.8) 68.5) 67.8 
Pe Pe ae 0. 529% 27. 5} 51. 6| 38. 7| 37.8) 27.5) 47.2) 35.8) 36.0) 30.8) 52.8) 40.2) 40.2 

t 

| 
‘Ge ey SEE ee bs Ge ee 33. 6| 27.9} 26.9)..... 29. 0} 26.0) 26.3)..... 31. 6; 26.0) 23.8 
BI co cia cewssi ces JS ON ee ee 24, 1) 33. 2} 34.2)..... 25. @ 31.3) 31.5)..... 22.9| 31.7 31.2 
RR Dozen... ... ..| 43. 5} 39. 5} 39. 5)..... 1012, 4/1093,4/20)3.1\_ 1013.0)1915.3)1015.1. 

BOLD Muewe ye snes Maped do... ...)..2..} 44.1) 38.6) 41.9)... 55. 3) 57.9 47.3).....| 58.5] 66.2) 50. 
} i 
¢ Whore 9 No. 3 can. 
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OF FOOD FOR 51 CITIES ON CERTAIN SPECIFIED DATES—Continued. 























































































































| Mobile, Ala. Newark, N. J. New Haven, Conn. | New Orleans, La. New York, N. Y. 
a = . ] } | ‘oi a a - 7 = a 
} Jan. 15— Jan, 15— Jan. 15— Jan. 15— 
\ Jan, | Dee.| Jan, Dee. Jan, Y Dec, Jan. — Jan. " es. oy 
Fe 1935 1921 192 1921 | 1996 1,024 1920 1921 . 1920 | 1924 
ils 1913 | 1920 , 1913 | 1920; |*°** | 1913 | 1920 99 |#94! | 1913 | 1990 | 19° 
' } | | } | 
eee Pe oe a “> 7 —-, 
| Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. 
| 35. 0} 33. 8] 34. 1) 25. 2) 44.9) 43. 1) 44.2) 30. 0) 52.6) 51.7) 52.3] 19. 6) 33, 6) 32.6] 34.3] 24.4] 43.3) 42.9) 43.9 
34. 2} 33. 5] 33. 6) 24. 8) 44. 8) 42. 8) 44. 1) 26. 2) 47. 0) 44.6) 45.7) 17. 1] 30. 9) 30.1) 31. 4] 23.1] 44.6) 42. 5] 43.6 
31. 0} 28.0} 29.7) 19. 6} 36. 4) 34. 9} 36. 5) 22.6) 37. 9) 36. 8) 37. 5) 18. 3] 29. 2] 28.8) 30. 1) 21.0) 38. 4) 37.3) 38.3 
25. 4] 23. 5] 25. OF 16. 8} 27. 7) 25.0) 25. 6] 17.6] 31.6) 28. 0 28.6) 12. 1] 22. S| 21. 3] 22.8) 14.9) 28.5] 25.2) 26.2 
| 19.9] 18. 7] 19. 2) 11.6) 17.7) 15.5) 16.2)...../.0... let 19. 3} 10.9} 19. 7) 18.9] 19.3) 13. 7) 25.2] 20.7] 21.9 
} 
42. 5| 36-7| 40.6] 20.0} 37.1) 33.9) 36.9} 19.2] 35.4) 32.2) 36.1) 20.0) 42.5) 40.8) 42.1, 19.5) 39.9] 35.1] 39.4 
55. 8} 49. 2] 48. 1) 22. 4) 45, 8) 42.0) 41.6) 25. 8) 52.1) 50.0) 48,5 29. 8) 52. 0) 50. 8) 49. 6) 23.0) 47.8) 45.0) 44,2 
53. 8| 51. 3} 49. 1/618, 4/835. 0/832. 2°31. 4] 30.0) 55. 3) 55. 5) 53, 8) 26. 3) 49. 5] 48. 8) 49. 5] 27.8) 56.0) 53.3) 53,1 
35. O| 35. O} 38. O} 21. 2) 38. 7) 38. 4) 38. 2] 19.0 39. 4| 37. 5| 39. 3} 19. 8) 38. 7) 40. 4 41.3) 15.9 30, 8 29. 7 33.9 
| 40. 0} 40. 3} 43. 5| 21. 2) 42. 5) 43.9) 43.6) 21.8] 44.6) 47.5. 47.6] 20.8) 42.8) 41.4) 45.7) 19.8) 40.3) 42.1) 43.1 
| 40.2} 38. 1] 36.1)... 39. 8} 39.0] 38.8)... 38.1, 41.1) 40.5)..... 38. 2) 40. 3} 42.3'..... 41.9) 42.9] 40.3 
| 23. 5| 28.5] 21-0} 9.0) 18.0) 18.0) 18.0) 9.0) 16.0) 17.0 17.0) 10.0) 18.5] 18.5) 17.5, 9.0) 18,0] 17.0) 17.0 
17. 8} 15.3) 15. 7]..... 15. 8) 14.0) 13.9)._... 16, §| 14. 2) 14.4)... 16. 7] 14.9] 14.9).....| 16.0) 14.2) 14.1 
7s. 3} 63. 9} 62. 9} 43. 2| 76. 3) 64.3] 64. 1] 38. 3] 72. 3) 60. 3) 58.5) 41. 1] 77. 1] 63. 5) 63.4) 40. S| 75.2) 63.0) 63.4 
| 44. 5) 38. 7] 38. 1)....- 2. 5| 39. 8] 36.3)..... 44. 5) 40. 5) 37.9)..-... >. 6] 41.1) 36.6)..... 43.9) 40,4) 37.8 
| ge 
| 40.9) 36.8] 34.9)..... 35.0} 33.5) 32.3].....| 35.6! 34.8) 33.5)... 38.1] 35. 2| 33.8).....| 34.7] 34.0] 322 
43. 8} 37.8| 36. 8) 24. 5} 44.6) 41. 5) 41. 5) 22.0) 42.9) 38. 2) 38,1) 22. 0) 43. 2) 38. 3) 37. 9) 20.0) 43.3) 39.6) 39.0 
| 35.7] 24. 8} 21. 5| 16. 3] 33. 9} 25. 8) 22. 3) 15.2) 33.0) 24. 5) 21.0) 14. 4) 35, 1] 24. 9) 21. 1| 15. 9| 33. 5 25. "| 22.7 
| 37.9] 28.9} 26.8)..... 36. 0} 27. 4) 25.3}... -| 35.4) 28. 0) 26.5).....| 39. 2) 31.2] 28.6... ...| 36.5) 286 25. 8 
| 77.0) 88. 6] 73.9) 48. 8 96. 5:109. 9, 91.4 45. 9) 9&8. 7 115.2 aed 35 9} 77.1) 76.2) 72.6 42. 6) 95.8 104.7; 89. 
} — Bae) s Bee: 
62. 4| 69.3} 60.0} 29. 4) 65.2) 74.2) 72.9 28, 2| 64.9) 70.4) 72.2) 25.0) 63, 66.8) 67.7, 27.4] 65.6) 71.5) 69.5 
10.6} 10.7) 10.1) 5.7) 10.5) 11.2) 10.4) 5.7) 11.1) 11.9) li. i}.....| 10,0} 10.2} 9.5, 6.0] 10.5] 11.7] 11.0 
| 8.0) 7.5) 6.9 38) RI) 6.6) 65) 3.2) 84) 6.5 7 3.7; 8&1) 7.8) 7.7) 3.3) 85) 66) 6.7 
| 61] 4.0; 3.9) 3.6) 7.9) 7.2) 7.3) ~7 7.7| 7.2) 6.9 2. 6 5, 4 4,1) 3. § 35) 7.6 i. 4) 7.2 
11.6} 11.9} 11. 8)..... BS 9.4) 9.5). 10.1) 11.2} 10.7)..-..; 9.6) 11.2) 11.2).....1 83) 9.41 92 
} i } _| | 
| 14.4] 14.1] 14. 41..... 12.31 12.9] 12.9 ..| 14.0) 13. | my 14.1) 14 | | ae 12.0) 12.5) 12.6 
| 29. 6| 30.6) 29.9). 2... 27. 3} 28. 2| 28.0)... 28. 2| 29. 4) 28. 4)..... | 28. 8} 30.0) 29.9... 27.6) 28.9 2n.7 
| 19.7 21.1] 20. 8)..... 22. 2) 25. 7| 24. 5)... 22. 2} 22. 4] 22.3).....| 11.7] 11,0) 10.3)... 21.2) 24.0} 23. 
16. 7] 10.6] 9.4) 9.0) 17.6} 12.8) 11.6) 9.3) 17.9) 14.3) 12.8) 7.4] 16.0] 9.7) 8.9 “SO 17.6) 12.6) 11.4 
| 13.6] 10.2} 9. 81.....! 11.9} 9.6) 9.1).....) 11.7] 10.2) 9.2)... 11.2) 86) 7.9..... 12.5; 10.2) 9.9 
6.5] 4.1) 36) 25) 57) 3.6 3.5) 1.7) 46 3.1 24 2.0} 6.6) 4.2) 40 25] 57, 3.7 a.8 
1 9.0) 32) 4.0).... | 9.3) 5.0) 5.2)..... 9.7, 4.3, 4.3}.....| 91) 4.0, 4.0 S.8) 4.2) 4.2 
7.1) 4.2} 4.2)... | 7.6 3.6) 3.6)..... & 2) 3.6) 35/....., 60) 3.6 oo 25 32 33 
17. 4} 14.8) 14.9)... | 14.5} 14.0) 12.3)..... 17.8) 16.8) 16.5)..... | 17.0) 16.3) 15.72... 5.0) 15.1) 134 
| 19. 7| 17.1] 16, 5}..... | 19.7] 17.0) 17.4)..... 20.8! 21.7] 21. 1)..... 117 / 15.9) 15.8)....- 18,7) 17.2) 16.9 
; . ae 7) 
IN 8} IRS W422. | 19.0) 17.7 17.6 sale | 21.9: 21.9 29.9 ae | 186) 17.8) 17.7...... 18,2) 16.9 17.8 
15. 2} 18.1) 11.3)... | 14-2} 10.6) 10.3)... 922.9922. 0)922.2|.....) 15.1) 13.9] 13.1.2... 15.9) 11.2 10. 8 
19. 2} 10.9) 9.9) 5.7) 16.7) 10.3) 9.3) 5.7! 18 ‘| Be S57 0010.9 95 51178 87 os 
77. 4) 78.8) 78. 5) 53.8) 55.6) 50.6) 49.0) 55. 0) 63.1) 59. 5) 59.0) 62.1) 71. 2) 73,3) 72.8 43.3) 56.0) 54.0 82. 4 
44. 5) 37.7) 35.6) 29,3) 45. 5] 33.8) 32.8! 33.8] 50.4) 42.4) te 27.1) 42.2) 34.1) 32.2) 27.5) 46.9) 34.2 32. 
27.0} 25.7) 24.4)..... 26.5] 21.8) 20.9)..... 29 6) 23.0} 21.0}..... | 29,9] 25.0) 24.4... 29.6) 22,9 22:0 
28. 6] 34. 1) 34.3)... 22. 8} 31. 5| 30.9)..... "25, 4) 32. 4) 31. 6) ae 33. 6 32, 9 24.4 31.1 31.1 
29. 6} 31.0] 30.0... 41. 8| 47.1] 45.8).....] 36.2) 40. 4} 39.8)... 25. O} 27. 5| 25.8)..... 4! 43.2, 44.1 
47.1 40.7) 41.9 ~~ Be. 52. 3} 53.0) 51.0}..... 53.8 48,2) SIS)... | 41.4] 45.1) 43.0. 57.9 52.6 53. 
10 Per pound. 
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Norfolk, Va. | Omaha, Nebr. Peoria, Ill. 
Articl | Unit ei mae eee em page myo | 
Articie. - | j an. | 
“= mw | Sam. | Dee. | Jam} “8° | Dee. | Tam. | Jan. | Dee. | Jan 
|_15, | 16, | 15, |} 15; | 15, | 15, | ¥5, | 15. 
| 19 | 1922. 1921. | 1013 | 19a | 1928. | 1921. | 1920. aii 192) 
serthingioned — — eS Saree sees: eee ——— —— 
Cts on. Cts. | Cts. | Cts Cte. | Cte. | Cte..| Cts. he Ct 
Sirloin steak. ..........-. Pound. ....- 42 43. 45.2} 23.6; 36.1; 35.9 36.6; 33:3) 31.6) 33 
Round steak .............|..... SO; é53<. 37.8 37.7) 383} 19:2) 32.8 31.7) 38.6} 32:2) 30.6) 31 
SP FIPS sv! do....../ 35.8} 36.0) 36.3) 16.7, 28.1) 26.1) 26.6) 25.3) 24.6) 25 
Chuck roast...:.........-|..... dos... .: 28.2} 24.3} 26.2} 13.8¢ 21.6) 20.6) 20.0) 21.8 20.4) 2 
II, dinaials o0- sondecthagns Ge .2:.. 19.7) 17.1] 182} %2} 15.7 13.4, 18.6) 16.2 14.3) 14 
Porkchops...........-.-|.-..- ee 37.4, 32.4| 35.3] 16.7] 32.6. 27.6) 31.3, 32.6 28.8) 31 
SCE Oe Bea Oe: .65«. 48.6+ 46.2) 44.6) 25.4) 53.3) 51.2) 40.4) 50.9 48.3) 46 
EECA, 5 ohh ohi-cuetontnaadd @0. ..... 45.0} 48.0) 44.2) 27.0) 54.1) 53.2) SE. 5} 52.2) 48.6) 4s 
 RPCRBOR He REN IO! wea OR 21’... 39:0} 38.0: 42.1] 15.0) 32.9 32.0) 32.8) 30.9 33.3) 33 
8 EA ee ey Say de: ..... 47. V 42.0 47.8 16:3) 37.2 32.0) 35.0} 36:3) 33:7) 35 
| | i | 
Salmon, camned..........|..... _ —_se 35.3, 34.9} 32.8)...... 38.8 30.0| 38.7) 35.1) 37.5) 3 
Mil Bo 6-5. even eee: > eee | 21.3) 21.3} 20.0 8.2 15.9 191) 1.1) 3 Wl) 1 
Milk, evaporated. ......-.. | 35-Moz.cam.| 16.4} 14.7) 15.60)...... 17.8 154 15.4 17.3 14.8 14 
BORD. 10 60) <i noveinas Pound. ..... 78:1) 69.5) 68:7; 39.2} 72.8 57.3 57.7| 70.7| 55.7) 5: 
Oleomargarine........... oo do...... 48. 4 7 44.8) ...... 44.7 41.1) 4.0) 44.0 37.6 
Nut. margarine..........- Scns GO....+- 38.3; 35.0) 34.5)...... 35.5 35. 2, 34.0) 35.8 34.7] 3 
i SU ERRRERE IE spent BR ane 43.0% 37.6 37.6, 22.9) 43.4 33.0) 37-6) 44.1) 37.3) 3s 
SEL, cho. cmh oubdbues tla dhiurd ee 36.4, 25.8} 22.5) 16.4) 35.7 27.7) 25.6) 32:8 25.5 
De «ah wltstetns teas sdiedieed doi... .- 38.4! 27.6) 25.9).....- 38.6 32:5) 28.9) 39.1) 31.1) 2 
Eggs, strictly fresh. ....-.. } Dozen:...... 78.5 94. 1% 7 29. 5+ 72.3 ee 7i ‘ 76.8 87.2) 71 
Eggs, storage. ...........-|...-- a 62.9 o7 06; Fis..<.: 59.3 65.6; 62.9) 62.0 68.0) 64 
SEL Uh, ond cbUailasien a bind Pound. .....!| 16.3) 12.4) 10.4 5.2F 11.6) 120) 12.5) 10:7 12.0) 11.) 
BEE ohio ncadesedhdhanigeitadindd GOT. ci ce L. 21 i. G9 2.9% 7.8 S&S 5.7% BB 6.5 6 
IL. 52 oo ede cedcs|edees Gi<3.. <4 GO 477 £6 2.3 64 FQ 5.8 G64 S5.0' 4.7 
Molie@ eats.......-.....<|.... det... .- | 1h 10.6) $057) ...... 1.2 114 1S M4 12.1) 1 
| | j | 
Corn:flakes:.............. | Sos. soe) 14.7; 13.8: 13.9).-.... 15.0| 147, 14.7) 14.9) 14.8) 14.9 
Cream of Wheat .......-.| Road | sho at as Call 29.4 31.6} 31.6) 30:0) 38.3) 31 
Macaroni. ..........-....- oar Leseee | 206} 28.7} 20.5)...... 2.6 23:3) 21.5, 1838 20.1) 19 
EEE Jy... chtiememrocdsodtedbalnll obs o6 | 16) 16.44 14,5) 3.5) 18.4) 13:8) 12.5, 18:2 13.9) 1 
Beans, Bavy. ...-.-.-..--|....- fo besees | 12.8 9.5 9:2)...... 12.6 8&2 87 12:1 8.5 8.1 
} | | 
LEE ee, eae ee oe 5.3) 3.6 3.7) 13 5.7) 20 3.0 5.2 28 2 
SNE 3 00d 650 cptrecks ob]. 0ned Ge. .:... BO 64.8) 47... 9.9% 3.6 38 99 4.7) 4 
SID 6 al ots car nenlak]. sawed OGA.<5..<- Ro 4.2 &4,..... 8.2 32 3.6 B11) 3.7) 
Beans, baked............ | No: 2eam...) 141} 13.5) 12:4}...... 2.8 19:0) 17.6, 185 17.1) 16 
Corn, camned............. L dood OW. .... 20. 3 19.6 17. 9}...... 18.2 16.3} 15.3, 17.3 16.9) 1 
Peas, canned.............|..-.. RIES 22.2 21.3) 20.7....... 18.9 12.3} 6.3) 13.5 18.1] 17 
Tomatoes, canmed........ teal Gm.2.3. 15.3 12.8: 1310)...... 17.0. 14.5) 22.8) .2 14.5 13 
Siete, qecnsated __.. | Pound...... 17.65 10.44 @&5} 5.9 19.0 10: 9.7; 18:7 10:2) 9 
Sedo dbobt wdedeavieceledned dos.....| 85.9 88.7} 83:0 56.0) 77.5 =" 77.7) 73:7, 72:1) 70 
Cettee Se RRR & oe 53.4 44.3) 43.1) 30.0 &.5 ~ 38.7} 48.3) 39:1) 36 
NE ITE, 88? ae =e 0 m8...... 29.0) 26.1| 2.0) 32.2 30.3; 28.9 
ih. eth ansecast okie ahal 4... 23.1{ 32.2 32:0).....- 2.3| 33.4} 33.4, 24:4 32.9) 33.5 
NL, « £6 cle ciscransaisuill Dozen: ...... ae 4:5 32657...... mS 12. 813 14, 14. 2)13 10. Gj!* 12. 6 12. 
er ee ree OS: ..... 48:6 40.0 46.4)... bake 56.6, 46.1 ci 3 55.4) 50 
— —_ —_— ——ee u oo a se — a eee 











it The steak or which prises: are here quoted'is known as netuwar” or mrost of ‘the cities ieteded 
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OF FOOD FOR 51 CITIES ON CERTAIN SPECIFIED DATES—Continued, 






















































































ee ee | 
Philadelphia, Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa. | Portland, Me. | Portland, Oreg. Providcnee, R. I. 
Jan, 15— | Jan, 1s— | Jan. 1lo— | Jem 15s— | | 
Dee. Jan. | Dec.| Jan. | Jan.| Dee.| Jan. | Dec. Jan. | | Dec. | Jan. 
at 15, | 15, | | 15, | BS, | 25, | 15, | 15, |——-—| 15, | 15, |—— | 15, | 15, 
| | | 
ee a ~ | ae We ep ee oa tee wre we ao 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cts. | Cts.| C 1s. | Cts.| Cts.| Cis.| Cts. Cts. | Cts.| Cts Cts. Cts.\ Cts. Cts. | Cts. | Cts. 
1198.3 149.8\853.1/950.2| 24.8) 44.5, 44.4) 45, 2055.8 15: 1| 32. 8} 31.3 30. 4239.6 1166.4/11 68, 4.67.7 
23.1 45, 2} 43.3) 44.0) 21. 4) 39.8) 39.0) 39. 1) 45.9, 43. 4 31.0} 29.9, 29.3, 29.4) 52.5) 52.5, 52,8 
21.4 37.9 37.01 37.4 20. 4| 34.1) 33.9 35.3) 31.2) 28.5) 32.2 98.9) 28.1. 27.7 24.6, 42.1) 39.51 39.7 
16. 5| 28. 8} 26. f = 15. 4| 27. 8| 25. 4) 26.6) 24. | 23.6) 20.4) 20.2 184, 33.1) 208) 30.4 
10. 5 18 tx 14, me 18, 1| 16.6 cw WP sity = 5} 17.6, 16.0) 16.0.....).....}......] 212 
19.8, 39.1) 32.8! 37.7) 19. 4| 37.6) 33.2) 36.9 36.8) ; 19.9) 37.4! 36.9 18.0 40.7) 34.5) 39.5 
23. 6 47.6 43. 4) 42. 1) 27. 2) 52.6 si. 4 49. 8} 48. 8) 54.4) 51.4) 48.8 21.8 49.0) 44.3 42.1 
29. 1) 55. 5) 54. O} 52.8) 29.0) 58.3) 56.9) 54.0) 51. 5) 53. 52.8) 51.1) 47.9 25, 58.6, 55.2) 54.0 
17.7 age 40,7 21. 3) 41.3) 41.1) 40.6) 35.9) 34: 33. 8} 32.1) 33.9 187, 42.5. 40.5) 40.9 
20, 8 “5 @ | 45.5 24.3 46.9) 46. 4 ep bee: beak 9 43. 8) =a 43.7 23.2, 47.0) 50.6 50,4 
} } ' 
ota 34.4) 36.3) 35.6'..... 39. 8 40. 2) 37.1) 38. 41.2) 47.2) 45.3;.....| 30.9) 42.6) 42.1 
& 0 14.9 13.0, 13.0} 8 8} 16. 0} 15.0 15. 0} 16 15.9) 15.6; 15.0. 9.0 17.0) 2X9) 17.1 
= 16.3) 14.7) 14.8) | 14, 7] 14.7) 17.6) 15.2) 14.8).....) 17.0) 14.0) 141....., 17.5) 15.9 KAO 
46. 4) 82.4) 70.8; 70.1) 41h Soe 76. 3| 63.7) 64.3} 44.5) 71.0) 61.7) 54.7 40.0 74.7) 61.8 61.8 
eodkg 45. oa. 5 33. ¥..... bo moat be 42. 3} 40. 4).....; 42.2) 40.0) 38.0....., 42.5 39.0) 38.7 
} } | 
ws 38.9 35. 8) 37.3)..... 33. 6| 33.3, 35.3} 34.6) 33. 3). 39. 0) 36. 45) 35.9 35.2) 34.4) 32.7 
25.0) 45, 0} 41. 1, 49.6) 24. 5 40. 0, 40. jagms 39. 9} 21.3 44.1) 40.9) 40.6 22.7 42.8) 40.8) 39.5 
14. 4) 32. 4) 25. 20. 9 15. 6 24. 7| 22. 2) 33.2) 24. 7) 20.7) 17.9, 40.0, 30,8 28.0 14.7. 32.8 24.9 20.9 
del 34.9 28.1 ee 27. 4| 26, 2} 36.6) 30.5) 22.6).....) 42. // 32.1) 28.6.....) 34.9) 29.3) 281 
38, 41 8 96. 6 84. 4 37.6 oF 83, 2) ele eae 86, 6} 41.7) 72.9, 72.3, 60.8 42.5100. 1, 121.7) 99.0 
| } j | } 
25.2) 64.6) 71.2) 73.0, 25.0 70. 5, 69.6, 66.6, 72. 8 73.5) 25.0 65.0 64.3 50.0 26.8 64.9 73.1 73.8 
4.3 9.6 102 9.6 5.3) 11. 5) 10. 4) 29.0) 11.8) 11.0) 5.7 10.5) 10.8) 10.3. 6.0117) 11.9) 115 
3.27.9 66 6.5 30 65) 65) &3) 65 6.6 28 7.1) G1 6.0 34 920 69 68 
2.3 6.2) 5.2 4.9 2.7 6.5| 6.2; 6.7) 5.6 5.4) 31 7.7) 6.3) 59 29 63) 5&7 5.3 
re 8.5) 10.1 ag-.... H.2 1. 8. 3 SO 7.8.....} 0.1) 11.7) M2 .....) 9S 11.3) 21.3 
| | } ’ | } 
all 12.5, 12. 7| 12, 7)..... 14.1) 13.7, 14.2) 14.4) 14.3). 14.8} 14.4) 14.2..... 14.1) 14.2) 14.2 
oe 27. 5} 28.6) 28.6)..... 29. 8 39, 2! 29. 2| 29, 9) 29, 4\...../ 33.6) 33.1) 32.4..... 28.8} 3&1) 29.9 
peel 20. 6 22. 8 22. 2)..... 22.1, 23,6; 23. 1) 24.6) 24. 1) | 47.5) 18,2) 17.6.....: 13.44 14.2) 24.2 
9.8 18,5: 13.3, 14.0, 92 19.1) 14.2 13.7) 17.5) 14.3, 13.7 8.6 18.9) 13.8 13.0 9.3 21.7) 242) 12.8 
vend 12,3, 10,0 9.2).....| &5 &2 12.0 9.4) 8.6).....) M4 8.6) 7.6....., 116 89 BD 
j } j | } j i | 
| &5 3.3 3.1) 15 5.5 29 20 47) 28 25) 0.7 5.21 23' 24 1.7 48 31! 27 
9.2) 3.7} 3.4)..... 9.3} 4.2 4.4) 9.61 3.6) 3.6)..... 7.8 3.4 3.3.....;. 96 29 4.1 
9.9 2.8 3.1..... 8.7] 3.6) 3.8 6.6 23) 21)..... 6.8.27) 27)..... 2 36 39 
14.6, 14.5) 14.3)... 16, 1} 16.5) 05.7) 29.0) 18.0) 18.5)..... 22, 0, 20.8; 20.2..... 16.8 16,2) 15.5 
17, 6) 16. re re 18, 4) 16.8) 16.9 19.5) 18.8) 18.7)..... 22. 1 21. 8) 20.6..... 19.9} 20.4) 19.6 
} } } } } } } 
| 181) 17.5) 17.1)... 18,3) 17.5, 17.6 20,3, 20.6 20.3..... 22. 1| 21.0) 19.8... 20.9 20.9) 20.8 
15. 5, 11. 6) 11.4)_.... 14.8 12.6} 12.2) 16.7) 14.0) 13.0)..... 3317.3,216.5/214.4....., 17,2) 137) M41 
17.3 9.6, 9.0) 6.0) 17.5) 11.0) 10.4 13.0 as 98 6.6 12.9 10.9, 10.1) 5.3) 21.3) B21) 10.0 
63. 3 60. 9} 62.9) 58. 0} 80. 1) 77.4) 78.1) 63. 2) 61.6) 58.4) 55.0 63.2 68.2) 66.7 48.3) 50.9 59.6 61.2 
44, 3, 32.0) 31. be 72" 50, 0} 43.1) 41. 4) 35.0, 50.7 41.6) 39.7 30.0) 52.3 43.7; 40.8 
} ' } } | 
28,5, 22.1) 21. 1)..... | 30.7) 25.8) 25.6, 28.1) 24.1 21.0..... 25.5 17.5) 14.2..... 98.4 24.3) 23.6 
23. 0 29. 4} 29.3)... | 26. 7| 33. 81 33.6) 25. 4) 31.5) 31. 5).....| 24.5 31.5) 30.8..... 25.3, 29.9) 30.7 
41. 5, 37.7) 39. sees] 46. 0} 46.2) 46. 7/1910.81514.3 1813.2)... 1814.3 1817.7,917.6 .. 42.5, 42.81 45.0 
47.4 41,1) 46. voseal 52.2) 46.5) 51. 0} 56.6) 43.5 48.2)..... 55. 8 61.9 eee 61.2 51.1 49.3 
er Belt ie pa Bact ' : 
in this report, but in this city it is called “sirloin” steak. 12 No, 24 can. 13 Per pound. ; 
i 
t 
& 
t 
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Richmond, Va. eee, St. Louis, Mo. 
aN. . | 
Article. Unit. 
Jan. 15 i. } 
5 bed Dec.|Jan. |Jan. | Dec.|Jan. on, Dece.| Jan.! 
15, | 15, | 15¢} 15, 15, — 15, | 15, | 
} u 
1913 | 1920 wie soe weet pan 1921. | 1913 | 1920 1921. |19 
, Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| ¢ 
Girioim steak... .. 5.6... de. 082 4 Pound...... 21. 8| 42. 9} 40. 2) 41.5} 38.9) 39.1) 40. 2) 22. 7} 35.7) 35.4) 3 
NS FEE ee RE er 19. 5) 39. 1) 36. 5} 37. 4) 35.6) 35. 1) 35. 8) 19.3) 35. 4) 34.0) 34.2) 
PIB. dodanie cb obs ogo diedé abe Gas OR.ssdse- 18. 3} 33. 6} 30. 7| 32. 7| 31.2} 31. 2} 30.9} 16. 8} 29. 4) 29. 5) 30. || 
IIR. cochiocncnsdbede Hes dle eT 14. 3| 28.6) 25. 1] 26.3] 27.4) 26.5} 26.8} 13.3] 22.9) 19.9} 20 4 
EE hnepcbonscchs konto | et BOA. .004 11.3} 22.9} 20. 1) 20.5) 19.1) 16.8} 17.1) 9.2) 19.4) 15.6) 16.4) 
| 
INDE, duis di ob's cdedinnsh'li- ob do..... 18. 1] 37. 4| 31.7} 34. 8} 38.1) 34. 0} 36.4) 17.7} 32.6) 27.1) 29. + 
ihe ainda gh obs ode cdeth alin des do.. 23. 2| 43. 2| 43.3) 41.4] 41.8) 39. 5} 38. 8) 23.0) 46.1) 40.7) 35 |) 
SE lth c-oawade i> bao caush a oe, QRS. ids 22. 5| 46. 2} 47.9) 44. 8] 48.8, 48.9] 48.9) 25.0} 50.0) 47.6) 47 
ia ctinads vky<cadde si Mis dhe PP. ss 4 18.7} 40. 7} 41.9) 43.3) 36.9) 36.2) 38.7) 17.7} 35.7) 32.6) 3 
Sh atitheakwicousshsan+dis Bots ” ae 19. 8) 46.4) 40.1) 45. 8 42.9 43.8 a. 3 17. 8| 37.8) 32.3) 3s. 2} 
Salmon, canned .......-....-- bia tlhe OD .0ds «Bass 27. 2) 25. 1) 23.3) 37.6) 38. 5) 38.2... 34.4 36. 8) 37 | 
ER ce ado socccededandes | Quart....... | 10.0) 16. 5| 16.0) 16.0) 15.0) 14.5, 14.5) 8.0) 16.0) 16.0) 1) 
Milk, evaporated. ............ 15-16-02. can'..... 17.5) 15.6) 15.6) 17.6) 15.4] 15. 1)..... | 16.6) 13.9) 13.5) 
Sar aitivas 0+ ccthdde ves Pound .....- | 43.6) 81. 1) 71.4] 69.6) 74. 4) 64.3) 61.5) 40.7) 76.7) 59.7) 62.2) 
ID, . 5 6 0 csuineos4eclangun SRE) eee my 41.4) 40. | 44.4 40.8) 39 ‘ ee | 41.6) 36.7) 34 
| 
Nut margarine. ...........--..-.-- GO... .22-jeeees 37.4) 36.9) 36.6) 34.7, 34.0) 33.5)..... 34.9) 32.7} 3! 
ESI Terre owas ee | 22.3} 44. 1) 39.3) 38.8) 41.8 37. 5) 37.8) 20.2) 42.0) 36.1) 34. 
0 eee eee do....... 15.0 35,4 27.3) 22. 8} 34.2) 25.8) 21.9) 13.1) 28.4) 17.6) 15.7 
SRE a tA. adieh aire dakth oh eases < . ae 38.7| 30.1) 25.6) 36.1) 28. 5) 25.6)..... 35. 5, 26.6) 2 
Eggs, strictly fresh. .........-. _ Dozen gnonned 29.7; 78.3) 84.5) 72.2) 91.8112.9 nie 29.3) 74.0 84.3) 7 
Kees, NOR Ss i chen Eehile cee eee GD.5. dss 23.7 63. 51 69.5) 69.0) 62 6 66.5) 66.7) 25.0 58.4, 64. 5} 63 
ME 4, . his shobesthat «dhe Pound. ..... 5.4] 11.6) 12.6) 11.1) 10.5 11.2) 11.0) 5.6) 11.4, 12.1) 1) 
Flour EE OS SEE TS Oi as | 3.3] 8.5) 6.7) 6.7) 8.6) 6.6) 6.4) 3.1) 7.4 5.9 6 
EE. din dno ten ep edetdess lesshe Oi..42s4 | 2.0) 6.1) 4.9) 4.6) 7.0) 6.4) 5.9 2.3) 5.6) 4.0) 3 
DT M....,ccbs ckeendiqu be sheahed a 11.2) 11.9] 11.9} 7.5; 8.1) 8.2)..... 8.9 9.8 9 
NNN MOU. 25. oven eduddecks 8-oz. pkg----|----. 14.7 14.4 ue 13.9, 14.5 14.11 oak 13.2, 12.9) 12.5 
Cream.of Wheat.............- 28-08. pkE sasha died 27.7| 31.1) 30.9) 28.6! 30.0) 29.6)..... 28.0) 30.4! 30 
le one Lis as os sdndiccde Pound...... ee 18. 9} 22. 0} 21. 8; 20. 2} 22.0) 20.7)... 17.7} 20. 4] 20.5 
Eas cpp Ade <cosee tnkestbebectie ys naked | 9.8) 19.3) 15.5 14.5 18. 4) 13.6) 11.7} 8.6) 17.3} 11.5) 1 
DOME, MOAVY... ..cccccccccccee=forces ES: POY | 13.5; 9.9}. 9. y 12.1; 9.7] 8.9..... 11.6 ¥ 7 
I ted ncepscstndas th de vtbe do.......| -1.8 5.4) 3.8) 3.5) 4.7) 2.5 2.9 1.7] 5.7) 3.5) | 
Ss cubodbocepcncaviainn RS Se 8 5.1) 4.7) 9.0} 3.6) 3.1)..... 9.0} 3.9) ; ; 
ML >. 2s... .p0cadde abd Sr aang ge 9.1} 3.8} 4.1) 6.8] 1.9 2.4)..... 8.6} 3.1 : 
Beans, baked...............-- No. 2can....|..... 14. 5} 12. 8} 12.4) 14. 5} 14.3) 13.9)..... 14.7} 14.1} 1 
ND « 5060 ovocbdnsntcalpoped Giinasedivcess 19.9 16.6} 16.6, 19.9) 18.5) 18.3...... 15.6} 15.5 
Peas, canned ................-|....- Oh...ccas ad 21.6, 20. 4| 20.3) 19. 8} 20.3 od we 6.1 15.7 
Tomatoes, canned .........-.-|.-.-. . ary rey 15.7) 11.9) 12.0) 15.6 15. 5 13.6)..... 14.9} 12.0 
Sugaf, granulated... ......... Pound...... | 5.8} 19.9) 10.7] 9. 8| 18.4] 10.6) -9.2) 5.3} 20.3) 9.9 
Sh, « cian shdlb «acl cb elec sea Ge. si-5 | 56.0} 83. 8} 89.6) 87. 4) 63. 5) 66. 2) 64.0) 55.0) 73. 8) 74. 9) 7: 
htt in vnsainh ns depranreeiind eae Milaec al 27.4) 49.8 40.0] 38.3) 47.7) 37.3) 36.4] 24.3) 45. 5} 35.3) 3 
NOS . dn BE: ion oss babe xbalee te Biicccsat ladda d 29.61 26. 9} 25. 3} 29. 8 25.3) 22.0)..... 29. 1} 26. % 2: 
SA, « dade seccertusswenalbided RRS eet 23.9} 33.2) 32. 5| 25. 7| 31.6] 30.9)..... 24.0} 31.8 : 
I. hn dds se vcnndgshnnds Dozen.......}..+-+ 45. 0} 47.6) 46.7} 42.3) 46.3) 46. 1)..... 36. 6} 37. 2} 3: 
ie ctpn cee cccevceteesbociemes Tinagetieesnd 44.3) 41.6} 41.2) 54.1] 62.9) 49. 7 baaws 43.4) 45.6 
14 No. 23 Cal. 4 Per pound. 
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PRICES AND COST OF LIVING. 41 





OF FOOD FOR 51 CITIES ON CERTAIN SPECIFIED DATES—Continued. 
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l 2 ws ' oe ies , 
St. Paul, Minn. Salt Late C9 ’ San —— ni ai ae, Scranton, Pa. 
i ! 
—s j i 3 ’ 
an. an. 15 an. 15— 
| Dee. Jan. | sseetie Dec. | Jan. saree Dec.| Jan.| Jan.| Dec.| Jan. | ~" Dec.) Jan. 
» { 15, | 15, eet Be Ok Pa) 26, | 2G, | 25, | 25, | 15, -——7-—"7_ 25, | 34 
} } > “ | 
- | 1090. | 1921. | 1913 | 1999 1920. | 1921. 1913 | 1920 pu. i oe 1921. | 4933 | 1920 oe 
} | ; } | | 
| | | | i 
Cts. | Cts. Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts. 
7 36.1) 35.7; 36.2) 23.1) 33.4) 31.5) 30.6) 20.3) 32.3) 34. 4) 33. 0) 37. 9] 35. 8} 36.0) 21.8) 44. 6) 46.3) 49.7 
p 31.2} 30.7) 30:5) 19:5) 30:1) 28.6) 28.4) 18.7) 30. 7/ 31. 9) 31. 6) 35. 1) 33. 5} 33.1) 17. 5| 38. 7] 37, 8) 40.2 
i 1) 285) 301)19 2) 26.5) 25.2) 25.3} 20.3) 31. 4] 31. 8} 31. 6) 31. 7) 29 4) 28.6) 18. 4) 35. 1) 34. 2] 35.4 
5 4) 22.6) 23.2| 14.8) 22.0) 20.77 21 4) 15.0) 22.5) 22. 2) 21.9) 23. 6} 22.1) 22.2) 14.3) 27. 8) 26. 7] 27.6 
‘ 5.9} 43.5) 13.7) 11-5) 26.1) 14.5 14.3) 12.5) 19.9) 19.0) 19.2) 21.3) 18.2) 17,3) 9.8} 18.1) 15. 4) 16.0 
x 3.1 27.0) 30.6) 21.4} 40.0) 35.9 36.5] 21.8) 44.9] 44.9] 43.9] 37.9] 34. 4] 35.0, 18.0] 40 1) 34.4] 37.8 
I .2| 46.1, 44.3) 32.0) 52.9) 48.1) 46.5) 32.8} 59.0) 61. 0) 58.3) 49.8) 46. 5) 45. 1) 24. 6) 53. 5) 48.7) 48.6 
4 .7| 49.1) 48.0] 29:0) 51.9! 50.4) 46.9} 30.0! 56. 0| 61. 0} 57. 0) 47. 7] 47. 0} 44.5) 25. 5] 52.6) 51.8] 51.3 
qj 2.0) 28.6) 31.2) 17:2) 30.4) 30.7) 32.7) 17.2) 34.6) 35. 7/ 36.1) 43. 8) 40. 0) 43.8 18. 7] 39.5) 42.8) 43.9 
‘ 9} 31.6) 35.7) 23.6) 35.1 386 39.4) 24.2) 50.1) 59.2! ae 42.3} 40.8) 40.0 21.5) 47.2, 47.3] 48.8 
O -9 41.2) 40.8)..... 37.1 40.4 40.4..... | 34.0) 35.1) 33.2) 43.2) 38.5) 36.9..... 39.6, 43.5) 42.6 
y 3.0} 14.0] 13.0) 8.3) 12.5 12.5) 12.5) 10.0) 15.8| 16.8] 15.8) 24.3] 24 7] 22.3] 8.8) 15.0) 14.0) 14.0 
-7| 14.7) 14.8..--. 15.8 14.9) 14.5)...-.| 15.3) 13.0) 12.9) 17.0) 14.8) 14. 5)...-- 16.3) 14.6) 14.5 
: .4 54.1) 55.4) 40.0) 67.6, 56.9) 55.2) 41.4) 71.0) 60.0) 54.9, 78.1) 64.7) 65.0) 39.0) 73.2) 61.0) 69.2 
7 OF 39.8) 38. | Byte 43.1 39.0} 37.5)..... 40. 5 37.9) 37.2) 45.8! 42.9 a bebas 44 ‘ 39. 6) 37.5 
| } } 
i | 33.8) 32.3)..... 38.2) 36.6) 36.3\..... 34.9) 35.2) 33.8) 39. 9) 36. 4) 35.6)..... 36.0! 35.4) 35.4 
6 -5| 36.6) 36.3) 24.2) 42.6 36.9) 35.4) 21.0) 43.2) 41.7) 39.7) 43. 2| 37. 2) 36.9) 18.8) 41.8) 37.3] 37.6 
7 3.8! 24.6) 21.4) 18.4] 37.5) 27.8 25. 9) 17.6] 36.6) 31.0) 27.0) 34. 5| 30.0) 26.8) 15. 6) 35. 2' 26.8) 22.9 
| 5} 34.0} 32.4!...-. 44.3) 34.5) 33.7)..... 38. 8) 31. 1) 26.7) 39.1) 29.4) 26. 5).-... 38. 7| 30.5) 28.1 
ij 2.7\ 84.6! 71.3) 40.0) 72.7, 81.2 66.8) 31. 4) 68.9) 82.9) 70.5) 68. 8} 90. i 75.7) 37. 5| 95. 5,106. 3} 90.8 
t | 
x 0.3) 66.5 od 27.5} 61.7, 70.0} 58.0 22.5! 57.3) 66. 8) 60.0 61.2 69. 2) 66.0) 26.3 65.3] 69.7 71.3 
‘| 4 10.9) 10.4 5.9) 12.1 12.3) 11.8 5.9 10.9) 10.8) 9.6) 10.3) 12.1) 11.2) 5.5) 12.6) 13.3) 12.3 
oF -7| 59 6.0) 2.44 6.9 5.0) 4.9 3.3) 7.7) 6.9) 7.0) 8. 1| 7.4, 7.4] 3.6) 88) 7.3) 7.3 
a 4 6.9 «05.4 3.4) 7.4, 6.1) 6.0 3.4 6.8) 6.3) 61) 5.3) 4.1) 3.8)..... 8.5] 8.5) 7.9 
7 -N) 681 (8.3)....- 9.9, 10.0) 9 7]..... | 10.0 11.0) 10.6 oe 13.0) 12. 6)....- 11.0) 11.6) 11.7 
P } } | | 
3 7) 15 0} 3 oe 146, 15.0) 15.0)..... 14.0) 14.3) 14.4] 14.3) 14.7) 14.3]..... 14.1) 14.1) 14.1 
. -7, 30.7) 30.4)-..-- 30.6, 33.6) 33.8)..... | 27. 5; 29.0) 28. 8} 28. 3) 30. 5; 30. 5|..... 27.9) 29.6; 29.3 
§ 9.5| 19.9! 20.2)...-. 19.9 22.3) 22.8)... 14. 8} 14.0] 14. 0} 22.1) 24.0) 23.7)... 23.0| 25.4) 25.3 
i 6] 13.3) 12.0) 8.2) 17.7) 12.5) 10.7) 8.5) 17.5) 12.7) 10.9) 16.8) 10.8) 10.3] 8. 5) 18.9) 13.9) 13.3 
x -9 10.1 9.9)..... 13.2} 10.6) 10.0).....) 9.5) 7.5) 7.6) 14.6) 11.6) 11.8).. 14.5) 11.3) 11.1 
j | 27] 26 2.1) 52) 23! 21) 1.6 59 2.91 291 55 35) 37] 17 4.8 2.9] 2.9 
5 8 63.5} 3.5)-..-. 7.8) 3.2) 3.5)..... | 7.2) 2.3) 2.4) 10.2) 5.0) 5.0)..... 9.4) 4.8) 4.7 
Y s7 63.4) = 3.6)..... 8.8} 3.3] 3.3)..... EER Pee mean 9.3) 4.9) 5.1]..... $7 2.5) 2.9 
‘s 19.2} 18.9 18.4]..... 20.0) 20.0) 18.9)..... | 18.5) 18.2) 18.0) 18.4) 17.4) 16.3}..... 16.3) 15.3) 14.8 
s 18.2) 17.2) 17.2)..... 18.4) 18.9) 18.7/..... | 19. 2| 19.1) 19.1) 19.2) 17.4) 17.7)..... we 17.3) 17.4 
j 17.2) 17.2) 17.0)..... 17.9 17.3 171 an | 18.8) 19.0] 19.0 19.4 18. A _ > a 18.3) 18.0) 17.6 
ty 15.0} 14.5) 13.8),---.] 16.9} 14.2) 14.5)..... 4 13, 6)1413.5)912.7) 15. 3) 13.1) 12.2). .... 15. 9} 13.9) 12.7 
4 10.8} 9.7) 6.8) 13.8) 11.0) 10.3) 5.7| 14.4) 10.4) 9.8) 19.7) 10.0) 9.5) 6.2) 19.4) 11.1) 9.9 
“| 7.7| 73.4) 72.3) 65.7) 81.4) 82.3) 82.5) 50.0) 59.1) 59.3) 59.8) 76.5) 75.9 76.2) 52.5) 68.1) 66.9) 65.7 
/ | 51) 43 7) 41.8) 35.8 58. 3) 51.7} 51.7] 32.0; 45.4 38.4) 38.4) 47 5 36 0 35.8) 31.3) 50.3 43.6) 42.2 
| { 
9 -O| 25.1) 25.5)... 27.3; 26.6; 26.0)..... | 22. 5| 22.0) 20.2) 29.7 27.4 27.3)..... | 28.9 23. 1) 21.6 
9 6} 32.8} 32.4)..... 25.0; 31.1) 30.5)..... | 22.0} 29. 4) 29. 1) 25 0/ 32 0) 32.2)..... | 25.1) 31.7) 32.4 
6 13, O16 15, 8 14. 4)... - 15 15. 4) 18, 7/19 65. 0}... 42.1) 44. 4| 45.7) 45.0 50.6) 43.3)..... | 37.3) 38.9) 37.9 
; 60.0) 64.7) 55.7)..... 53.9) 53.8] 46.9}..... 52. 9) 56. 5) 47.1 44.3) 40.3) 39.6)..... | 52.9) 50. 8) 50.3 
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49 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 


TABLE '7.—AVERAGE RETALL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD FOR 
5t CITTES ON CERTAIN SPECIFIED DATES—Concluded. 










































































j } 
Seattle, Wash. Springfield, Tl!l.| Washington, D. (, 
Article. Unit. Jan. 1Lb— an. 15 
Aga . ye sedis Dee.|Jan. Jan. | Dec. |tan ‘ear Dec.| Ja 
— 15: F 35, | 45, ) 15.1 15, |; 15, | &: 
1913 | 1920 | 1920.| 192i. 1920. | 1920. 292i. 1013100 192).! 192i 
| Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cts.| Cts.| Cts..| Cts} Cts.) Cts. ¢ 
ied. one ep eme eye es Pound... ... 22.0) 36.3) 33.4] 34.4 35.5) 34.5) 35. 4) 25.0) 48, | 45.3) 47. 
ll ill eli. pe f ..-| 20:0} 34.0) 30. 7} 30.9% 33.9) 33.1) 34.6) 21.4 44.3) 39.7 4) 
ll le lll la 8 Bi do. ...../ 18.0) 30.3) 27. 3) 27. 6 24.6) 23.4) 24.8) 20.3, 37.4) 36.5 37 
a lls La NERS 9 Slit de. ..... 15.2} 24.1) 19.7] 20.0) 2E.8) 19.6) 19.5) 15.6 29.0) 27.3, 27 
i al ES 4 pe tes sania 1.7) 19.4 16.1) 16.3' 17.8) 15.1 14.5) 10.7 17.8) 16.4 17. 
SEE Ea ape eoeer _ a= 23. 4; 45.8 39.1) 38.9) 34.4) 29.0) 32.2) 20.3; 41.0) 36,1 4° 
ite it uf NE lt, } tbe d@s....... 30.0} 59.2) 56.9) 55.5, 45.5) 44.3) 42.3] 23.0 47.8) 44.4 42 
a RE el Bian Fhe do. .....! 28.3) 57.3) 56.1) 53.9) 48% 4, 50.4) 46.6) 28.2) 56, 57.4 54 
SD lice RR lips Ri Nala 18.6), 34.7) 31.7) 32.5; 37.8) 36.0) 37.5) 19.3, 44,3) 42.1 42 
oe es doe oT pone fa ld 24.3) 47.4 39. ‘| 42.0: 32.9 335) 33. 4 20.6 47.2) 41.9 4 
Selmon, camned..............-|-. TE 37..3; 38.1) 38.4, 36.9) 40:1) 40.3!..... 3& 4) 38.0, 3¢ 
ES CS Quart. ... .... | OT) 15. Of 13.0) 12.8) 06.7 143) 4.3) 9.6) 17.7) 18.0) 1 
Milk, evaporated.............. | I5-F6:oz. can}... ..| 15. 3} 12. 7) 12. 9 18.4) 16.5) 16. 1)._.-- 17.0] 15.0) 
ees oc oes, Pound. ..... 44.6) 70.2) 5%. 7| 53.8) 7.8 61.9 62.1) 43 4} 79. 0) 67.6) 6: 
Oleomargarine................|..... A lt 46.5) 41.0) 38.3) 45.3, 37.6, 35.3)... 44,0) 41.4 37 
pS ar ae Peer | ee ae | 36.6] 35.8) 34. 7) 35.6 34.5) 32. 8|...-. | 35. 0}. 35.3) 33 
A i SES REL: Selly 2 ' Sap | 28. 6) 43.5) 40: 7) 39.8) 44.6, 41.1) 39.2) 22. 8) 42. 8 39. 4) 30 
REIS S54 de: ..... | 17.8} 37. 8 29: 7) 26. 3; 33.6. 25.8) 22.2) 14.2) 33.5) 26.3) 2) 
tt eee JB _ Sows fad | 41.7) 32. Z| 28.2) 40.6 31.0) 28.5)... .. | 37. 9 29.3) 27. 
bggs, striethy fresh... ...... .- Dozen. ...... | 3%.0) 67.3} 72.2) 59.9 78.1 9.3) 7 + 33. 1) 89.8) 98.5 8 
i | | i 
eee sheet... ne <n eh -0-< fie, os de | 32.5) 61.0] 62.7)....-} 6x3 723 Th. 4} 25.0 63.3) 71.2. 69 
NNT. LETS STEN Pound... ... 6.0) 11.5) 11.4) 10.0) 1.0 127) ML. 7] 5.7) 10,2) 11.4) 10 
a Met SURPRISE: Kot ~--| 23 7. 5.8) 5.8) 87 G4) G4) 3.8) 85) 6.9) 6 
ED beeges cnckpaecagecchenses do......) BM 7.3) 5.7) 5.3 64 5.4 5. 4| 2.6 5.6) 4.5) 4 
EE ee Ba Ae — 4a ae | 93) 9.8) 9.8 £13 122) 12. 7)..... 1h. 12:3) 1) 
inn dos. . esocp cee 8-02. pkg....|.....| 14.9) 14.5) 14.5) WO 15.2) 15.2 14, 0} 13.9 15 
Cream of Wheat..............-. | 28-02. eae | 31.2} 31. 2; 30. 6} 30. 1) 30.6) 30. 3)... .- 27. 6} 29:7) 2 
nh Ob b:6+ihe aneteoes f. pes Se 17. 6} 18.% 18. B, 19.0) 23.9) 23.1)... -- 24. % 23.8) 2 
RS RE. Us: pp 7.7} 19.3} 13.9) 12.9) 1% 2) 14.4) 12.6) 9.2) 18.4) 14.8 Is 
Beans, Wavy. ............-.-.-/..... do x Ae | 1.9 8.2; 7.8 126) &7) 83.....) 124 H4 
SS See a Same aa | do......| 20 5.5} 2.5) 24 5.7) &0] 29) LG BO 31 2 
Onions.......... Khe cish 2b-o-dic go bitetiied eee Re 9.¥1 3.5) 3.4 9.7) 40) 4.4)..... &7 45, 4 
SEINE s sion ass os ac- nase ee Ege ee 7 2:7) 3.0; 8.0} 34) 3.8)..... KH 3.2 3 
Beans, AR Eel a | No. Zeam. ..|.....| 24.6) 19: 2) 18.9) 17.6) 17.6) 17.1)... -. 15.3 14.5, 43 
Corm, canmed............. rk Re | ~-| 20. 3} 20.2} 29.5) 17.0) 17.1) 16. 4).....] 186 16.4 15 
SSE POE a ee do. .....|.....|, 20.7) 20.0) 19.6) 18.8) 17.7) 18.2)... 18,3) 17.5, 16 
,cammed.........-.../..... do... _../_.....1926.9)1914.4)1613. 7] 46,0} 13.8) 13.8)... .. 16.5) 12:0) 10 
Sugar, gramubated......:.._..- Pound......| 6 1) 13.7 10-9 10. 2 22,2) $4.4) 10.7)° 5.5) 1H 1n6 YY 
0 Ss RSE Fe TERE" do... ...| 50.0 64.4) 67. 2) 65. 7) 85. 8) 87.8) 87.2) 57.5) 77.1 78.2! 76. 2 
Gs ec et pee do. ..... | 28 48.5) 41.3) 40. 2) 53.1) 44.9) 38.1) 28.8) =9 36.9 35.9 
| 
A RS RE ee Sai FE . oe wees +4 22. Sj, 30.2) 27..9) 26.4)... .. 31. 5), 26.7, 25 
eR HS (277 ldo. 2727] 24: 9b 30:5) 30: St 25.6) 36.3) 36.21... 24, 4 32.3) 31.8 
NAD tite as<5 +p thoan-nd | Dawe. _. .. 2... Y7. A275 PTL 30712.30712.1)... ..| 45. 6 43.9 44.7 
I a  o5cs5 oe eo oo 7 | ~_.| 55.4} 5% 5] 48. 6) 52.7 523 $2.7). —.-. 48.2 41.0 44 
6 No, 2} can. 17 Per Pound. 
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PRICES AND. COST OF LIVING. 43 


Camparison of Retait Food Casts in St Cities. 


ABLE 8 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease 
in the retail cost of food? in Jeasuniy, 1921, eompared with the 

sverage eost in the year 1913, and m January and December, 1920. 
Vor 12 ether cities comparisons are given for the one-vear and one- 
month periods. These cities have been seheduled by the bureau at 
different. dates sinee 1913. These percentage changes are based on 
actual retail prices secured each month from retail dealers and on 
the average family consumption of these articles in each city.® 

Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have perfect 
reporting cities. For the month of January, 98 per cent of all the 
firms reporting in the 51 eities sent in a repert promptly. The 
following were perfect reporting cities; that is, every merchant m 
the following-named 32 cities who is cooperating with the bureau 
sent in his report in time for his prices to be meluded in the eity 
averages: Baltimore, Boston, Bridgeport, Buffale, Butte, Charles- 
ton, Cincinnati, Columbus, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Fall River, 
Houston, Jacksonville, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Louisville, Man- 
chester, Memphis, Minneapolis, New Haven, Omaha, Peoria, Phila- 
delphia, Portland, Me., Providenee, Riehmond, Salt Lake City, 
Scranton, Seattle, Springfield, Ill., and Washington. 

The followmg summary shows the premptness with which the 
merchants responded in Januar+: 


RETAIL PRICE REPORTS RECEIVED DURING JANUARY. 














Geographical division. 
Item cae ——— ~pae go 
* | North South North South | wester: 
| Atlantic. | Atlantic. | Central. | Central. get: 
aes ad ae = _ | —= 
Percentage of reports received............- 98 | 99 | 97 | 99 96 is 
Num ber ofcitiesineachseetion from which 
every report was received. .............. 32 | 10 | 5 | 8 4} 





’ For list of articles, see note 2, p. 21. 

*The consumption ire from January, 1913,,.to0 December, 1920, for cach article in eaeh city i: 
given in the: MenTHLY Labor Review for November, 1918, pp. 94 and 95. The new consumption figures 
which have beeen used for January, 1921,.and which will be used for each month in the fuiure, are shown 
on 26. The method Soa in the cost of food in the different cities is the same as that 
us r the United States, which is explained on p. 25 o¢ this REVIEW. 
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TABLE 8.— PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN JANUARY, 1621, 
COMPARED WITH THE COST IN DECEMBER, 1920, JANUARY, 1920, AND WITH THi 
AVERAGE COST IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES. 


[ Percentage changes of five-tenths of ] per cent and over are given in whole numbers.] 












































Percent- | Percentage decrease, | Percent- liane decrease, 
age in- | January, 1921, com- || age in- | January, 1921, com 
creaso compared with— } crease compared with— 

A January | Shen January 
City. 1921, com : | City. roa 
pes January, Decem- = Par Decem 
wi | 1920. | ber, 1920. | oe | 1920. | ber, 192 
H Ce: 
| } 
Atlanta...........- 71 15 | 4 | Minneapolis........ 69 19 
Baltimore.......... 79 13 | 2 || Mobile............-|......-... | 15 
| oe gy ates os - 1 a eG pai: S 13 
_ ey See 7 11 | 5 ew Haven........ 7: 12 
OE ee eee 14 5 || New Orleans....... 75 | 14 
AE Se 78 14 3 . Sea 76 | 14 
RE Se eer eee vase } 15 eg & OO RPS Soe vo 13 
Pe ap Done oe R4 | 11 3 | in a yc 70 | 18 
RE a 71 15 5 eg OPER ESS ee, SERIES ER! 18 
paar ee Cane Sols « 70 | 16 2 |; Philadelphia....... 71 15 
a. <..... 71 | 16 | Pittsburgh......... 74 14 
<i id 16 : Portland. BOcs . .nOetht seb oa y 
le ities ose « 71 | 15 1 || Portland, Oreg..... 54 16 
a ET 60 | 16 3 || Providence........- 79 13 
OS SS ae: ae 75 | 17 3 | Richmond......... &2 15 
wee saver. .=...... 71 15 a IL Aa, Sl ag int Fa 14 
SS eee 14 4 a Pe ee 73 18 
i i | 7 St. “ . ae > 
dine. 1 abelot § || Sait Lake Gity 2220.) 4 
og ee Mo... 71} 14 3 |} San Francisco. .... .| 63 12 
Little Rock. ....... 66 | 16 Sl PRR AEE ee 13 
Los An ~ wevccese 56 | . 6 | amen Ble cucsacnss 80 13 
Louisville.......... 59 | 1 3 | ee, Peay 53 19 
Manchester......... 70 | 14 6 || Springfield, M.....).......... 17 
Memphis..........- 65 | 18 3 || Washington, D. C.. xO j 
Milwaukee......... 70 18 4 
i j } 











Retail Prices of Coal in the United States.' 


ABLE 1 shows the average retail prices of coal on January 15 
T and July 15 of each year, 1913 to 1920, and on January 15, 
1921, by cities. The prices are those quoted by the retail trade 

for household use. 

In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sales 
for household use. 

The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages made on the 
several kinds. The coal dealers in each city were asked to quote 
prices on the kinds of bituminous coal usually sold for Seanehold use. 

The prices quoted are for coal delivered to consumers, but do not 
include charges for storing the coal in cellar or coal bin where an 
extra handling is necessary. 

Prices. are shown for coal only in the cities in which prices are 
scheduled for food and are shown for the years when food prices 
were obtained. 





1 Prices of cvel have.formerly been secured semiannually and published in the March and Septembre: 
— the MUNTHLY LaBok REviEW. Since June, 1920, these prices have been secured and published 
monthly. 
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Table 2 shows for the United States both average and relative 
retail prices of Pennsylvania white ash coal, stove and chestnut SiZeS, 
and of bituminous coal on January 15 and July 15 of each year, 1913 
to 1920, and on January 15, 1921. An average price for the year 
i913 has been made finan the averages for January and July of 
that year. The average prices for January and July of e: ach year 
have been divided by this average price for the year 1913 to obtain 
the relative prices. 

January, 1921, compared with January, 1913, shows en increase 
of 100 per ‘cent in the price of Pennsylvania white ash stove coal, 98 
per eent in the price of chestnut, and 116 per cent in the price of 
bituminous. 

__ January, 1921, compared with January, 1920, shows an increase of 

27 per cent in the price of Pennsylvania white ash stove, 26 per cent 
in the price of chestnut, and 34 per cent in the price of ‘bituminous. 

The figures for the chart, showing the trend im the retail prices of 
coal, have been taken from Table 2. 


TABLE 2.—AVERAGE AND RELATIVE PRICES OF COAL IN TON LOTS FOR THE UNITED 
STATES ON JAN. 15 AND JULY 15 0F EAC H YEAR, 1913 TO 1920, AND ON JANUARY 15, 
1921. 
































Pennsylvania anthracite, whiteash. | Bituminous. 
» eee. Tien J TS IS ores Dlet __———___—_——— 
Year and month. Stove. Chestnut. 
leant —- -- Average | Relative 
Average | Relative Average | Relative} P**°: peace. 
price. price. price. | price. 
' 
- as = = a = 
’ | 
1913: 
IU nn on oa aubheennaes $7.73 100 | $7. 91 £00 $5. 43 | 100 
ee SARS SEF TS rece ee 7.99 103 | 8.15 403 5. 48 101 
SAE esis Ma Bede reese dct cuvecee 7.46 97 7. 68 97 5. 39 | 99 
1914: 
a os ena namaeen oom 7. 80 101 8. 00 101 5. 97 | 110 
[ tte a pees 7.60 98 7.78 98 5. 46 | 101 
1915 
a 7. 83 101 7.99 101 5.71 | 105 
ee eneas 7.54 98 7.73 98 5 100 
1916: 
ee a 7.93 103 8.13 103 5. 69 105 
RE, Se eee ee 12 105 8, 28 105 5. 52 102 
1917: 
5 A i A RE OE SP 9.29 120 9. 40 119 6. 96 | 128 
| A, HACER CERES PRPS 9. 08 118 9. 16 116 7.21 | 133 
1918: } | 
eee mcs OF ETT See } 9.88 123' 10. 03. | 127 7.68 | 141 
Pen nntislicanmavnnmeentincannatti 9. 96 129 40, 07 | 127 | 7.92 | 146 
1919: 
Ne EP ae ely ame 11. 58 149 11.61 | 147 7. 90 | 145 
ay IS pel aes 12.14 157 { 0s 2.17] 154 8.10 | 149 
1920: | 
he ee 12, 59 163. | 12.77 | tél 8. 81 | 162 
A eee eee... . ac wcedcaceces | 4.07 rs2} 414 79 19. 19 | 187 
ee Lele Pet ie eee 14. 28 185 14, 33 rs! 10, 55 194 
eR | 14.40 136 14, 50 183 11. 64 203 
RE ES See 15. 77 204 5, 85 200 12. 12 223 
NN er 16, 08 208 16,15 204 12. 50 230 
Te | =: 16. 22 210 16. 29 206 12. 53 230 
wee LO ATS SAT 16. 16 209 16, 29 206 12. 30 226 
i 4 | | 
en Ts nr tee Ce | 15. 99 207 16, 12 24 +4. 82 218 
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Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices. 


HE curve of commodity prices at wholesale showed a further 
decline in January, according to information collected by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in leading markets of the country. 

The bureau’s weighted index number, which includes 327 commodi- 
ties, or series of quotations, and in computing which due allowance is 
made for the relative importance of the different commodities, 
dropped from 189 in December to 177 in January, a fall of about 64 
per cent. The fall from the high peak of prices in May was approxi- 
mately 35 per cent. 

Building materials and house-furnishing goods showed the largest 
price recessions from the previous month, articles in the former group 
dechning 10 per cent and in the latter group 18 per cent below the 
level for December. Farm products, food, and dothing each regis- 
tered a drop of 54 per cent or more, while fuel and lighting materials, 
metals, and chemicals each decreased more than 3 per cent compared 
with prices in the oe month. In the group of miscellaneous 
commodities, including among others such important articles as cot- 
tonseed meal and oil, lubricating oil, jute, rubber, newsprint and wrap- 
ping paper, rope, soap, laundry starch, tobacco, manila hemp, sisal, 
phosphate rock, and wood pulp, the decrease was 7} per cent. 

Of the 327 commodities or price quotations included in the compari- 
son for the two months, 198 showed a decrease and 51 showed an 
increase. In 78 cases no change in price was recorded. Of these a 
majority belong in the groups of food and clothing. Some of the more 
important price changes occurring between December and January, as 
measured by average prices in each month, are as follows: 


IMPORTANT ARTICLES INCREASING OR DECREASING IN AVERAGE PRICE IN 
JANUARY, 1921, ASCOMPARED WITH DECEMBER, 1920, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES. 














Increases. 
—— —————— — = ———— ¥ — — —_ — 
Commodity. | ps Commodity. 4 
Farm products. F ood, cic.—Concluded. 
Cote ie tee 8 Gee ok. a 11.0 
Rye, Chicago itbewtsasddidnbacuchnecooenduis 3.1 Poultry, dressed, Chicago..............--.-- 11,2 
Wheat: ES hy eee 1.3 

No. t northern, spring, Chicago...........| 5.2 |} Onions, fresh, Chicago.....................--. 25. 2 

No. 2 hard, winter, Kansas City........... 1.3 || 

No. 1 northern, spring, Minneapolis. ...... {| 6.4} Metals and metal products. 

No. lL hard, white, Portland, Oreg......... 3.7 |i 
Hides, calfekins, No. 1, Chicago............- we! 8 al) Be. a eee | 40 
Peanuts, No. 1 Norfolk, Miitcacatita ace tens | 47 | Silver, bar, fine, New York................ 2.7 
Poultry, live, Chicago “Pt So LE de Sad 6 eB Yee eee eee 4.8 

Food, ete. Chemicais and drugs. 
CO Ee ee a B44 mn cttne ——— 
Coffee, Rio New York Son eR tte 4 I 2.1 i Causti oda, SE eS sti ao ssndsbance 5.5 
Kye flour, Minn eapolis..........-.++++-++-- po ey Miscellancous. 
ea meeats, ange oteccesceees | +* Hemp, manila, New York................-. 6.7 
’ ortiand, i. eee eee eee eee eee ~- } 
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IMPORTANT ARTICLES INCREASING OR DECREASING, ETC.—Concluded. 


























Decreases. 
Commodity Per | Commodity | Per 
y- cent. + ¥r | cen 
ool 
Farm produets. Fuel and lighting. 
ae eee | ot ee Seer 3.7 Alcohol, denatured, New York..............! 20.9 
Corn, ‘No. 3 mixed, Chicago. A nih SS ae 10.7 || Bituminous coal: 
(ge ee a a ye SSE eee: SE} Mise rum, Chicago... 2.2.22... 2... .! 2 
Wheat, No. 2 red, winter, Chicago........... 2.5 || Minerun, Cincinneti...................... f 21.4 
Hay, timothy, No. 1, Chicago..........-.--- 4.5 || Mine run, St. Lonis...............2..22... | 8 
Hides, heavy, native steers, Chicago .......- 11. 8 | New Riv er, Ciz neinnati ee ee ote 13. 
Cattle stoess, pos to to choice, Chicago. . -| 15.6 || Coke Connelisville I ichscics cruntienreterctiamn alee 11, 
Hogs, heavy, Chicago.................-..--- 2.4 tehes, New York...............----.---... 2 
Sheep: Petroleum, crude: 
I, oc wnncccconchnenscadnceshil 3%2\| Kansas-Oklahoma........................ 
Lambs, Chieago. ..... 22... .0 22. cecceccces EE OR LE eae 
Food, ete. Medals and metal products. 
Butter, creamery, extra: Bar iron, Pittsburgh................... | ¢ 
Bie, baled chee deletibtaibs datad 4,9 + Ingot eopper, New York..........2-........ 5. 
Me TS PRR RR, Og ig ates ae aa 2.7 | Copper wire, f. teas Aa lanmet ae Tl, ati 6. 
a RE Te ee ee Oe 6.2 1 Lead pipe, New York............-.-...-.... { 
OE EE 10.1 || Pig iron: 
Cheese, San Francisco....................... 15.3} Basic, valley furmace...................... 9 
Eggs, fresh: H Bessemer, Pittsburgh..........-.......... x. 
i Rt Nn sean ad adtend ah etka eens 15.8 Foundry, ‘No. 2 navte rn, Pittsburgh..... 10 
ge EE Se ORS EY VERE 14.6}| | Foundry, No.2 southern, Cincinnati... _.. 13 
Philadelphia... eS ee ee 16. $ |} Pipe, cast-iron, New York..............._.. 5 
a os Se A Tin, lil pei Mil 17.1 Stee! rails, Bessemer, Pittsburgh ..... ee 7 
Buckwheat flour, New York State.-.-....... 4.5 
Fruit: Building materials. 
Apples, Baldwins, Chieago................ 7.7 
Bananas, New NS Sara aaa 25.8 4} Brick, common, building, oy ae d, 
Oranges, he is ln Se ag le i nil ti 4.2 Cement, Portland, . a eee 7 
Lard, prime, contract, New York........... 5.0}} Lath, spruce, New York... ............2.0777. 11 
Corn meal, Decatur, wet ee eeees 12. 2 } Douglas fir, No. oe a 16. 1 
Meat: h Hemlock, New York.............-.......... 15 
Oe ee es 9 5 |, Oak, white, plain, New York............... L4. 
Beef, good, native steers, Chicago......... 21.7 Oak? white, quartered, New York.......__.. 20), 
Hams, smoked, GNIS 0S cco conuedeccdes 3.4 Yellow- -pine flooring, New York............. 11, 
Lamb, , dressed, Chicago le ann odd dcltadindlod 6. 4 ¥ellow-pine siding, Norfolk ................. z, 
Milk, San | Eee ee a es ee es a wh li 
Oleo ‘oil, ers tre tre Eee ere 17.1 || Carbonate of lead, spe 6, 
Olive oil, Spanish, New York............... 4.8 | Limseed oil, raw, New York................ ’ 
ee Bi Be ose, 3c, New ii at SS I 39, 4 | Turpentine, New RS eS ee 
Suet. gues | as eo 6.4 
Potatoes, white, oy = EES, Fh Se 14.4 Chemicals and drugs. 
Clotis and clothing. Muriatic acid, New York.................... 13.1 
Wood aleohol, New York................... 26 
Boots and shoes, "agg Ny eee ee 11. 
Children’s, G. Pen Se ra 11.1 8 Soda ash, light, New York.................. 14, 
Men’s, viel calf, ochnenes 6.5 
Misses’ vici, patent tip | Mer House-~jurnishing goods 
een, brown, Pepperell, New York...... 21.3 
a , Amoskeag, New Yosk............ 43.3 || Bedroom sets, 3 pieces, Chicago.........._..| 26. 5 
ery: + Bedroom chairs, rockers, C hicago Wastin. 4 . § 
Men’s, combed yarn, cotton, New York .. 5.4 }| Kitchen chairs, Chieago es Dilan lt a alg , Bh 
Women’s, silk, mercerized, New York... 3.8 || Kitchen tables, Chicago..................... | 44 
Sheetin Pitchers, a ee | ILO 
Bleached, 10-4, Pepperell, New York......) 14.0 ers, }-gallon, I ibb seis ater nh ions 8,7 
brown «4, Pe perell, New York......... 15.3 blers, 4 pint, OE aa aes ae 6,2 
, Fruit of the Loom, 4-4, Knives and forks, factory .......-.-..-.-.... 5.5 
Men'Yore. Set Se es ee 15.6 Pails, galvanized iron, factory............... 5.3 
Thread, 6-cord, New York...........:...... 17.5 || Tubs, gaivanized iron, faetory............... | 3.4 
Cotton yarn, Boston: 
RE ener a ee 7.4 |) Miscellaneous. 
ES Elhbeacnctocete spe ccedes cootws 15.4 | 
Leather, Boston: Cottonseed meal, New York................. | Z4 
Chrome ES a a ee ae 8&7 |} Jute, raw, New en sey F 42 
ON a ee oe ns 6.7 || Paper: | 
Sole, oak, scoured _— SOUS « « tas cnnsies 4.0} ews, print, rolls, contract, mills.....___. 2.7 
Blankets, all-wool, Ree eae 24.9 1 pviapping, 1 mane No. 1, New York...... | 35.5 
Underwear, men’s ~<a suits, 33 per cent ee 14.3 
worsted, ag li eis an eed 12.1 > ber, Para Island, fine, New York....... 3.8 
Women’s dress goods: cod gtr, domestic, sulphite, New York..| 13.9 
French — bids aceé6S4Gn00 46 02 one 12.8 Line it eee I I &8 
Poplar cloth, mill. .... pididlah sats addnee chen 30.0 || Sisal, Mexican, idtndecsvendsssvecs | 17 
Yarn Philedelphig Sovya-bean oil, crude, New York............. | 5.0 
Half blood, 2- oe Ge peapoaberpwedes ste ss sss 4.4 |! | Tankage, 9 and 20 per cent, Chicago......... 1.9 
ie eae i | 
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Comparing prices in January with those of a year ago, as measured 
by changes in the index numbers, it is seen that food has declined 
36 per cent, cloths and clothing over 40 per cent, and farm products 
over 44 per cent. In the remaming groups, except fuel and lighting 
materials, smailer declines have taken place, ranging from 3} per 
cent in the ease of chemicals and drugs to 14 per cent in the case of 
metals and metal products, and 164 per cent in the case of miscel- 
laneous commodities. Fuel and lighting materials, on the contrary, 
were 24 percent higher than in January, 1920. All commodities, 
taken m the aggregate, were 284 per cent cheaper than in the corre- 
sponding month of last year. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN SPECIFIED YEARS AND MONTHS, 1913 
TO JANUARY, 1921, BY GROUPS CF COMMODITIES. 



































[1913= 109.] S 
eo —_  -') eae 
. Metals | + - » | . 
2, Cloths | Fuel | ™ Build- | Chemi-| House} ,,;.y All 
Year end mont a Food, | and and —. ing cals fur- oo com- 
Cat GES Esse ee etc. cloth- | light- ore 1 mate- | and | nishing! _ “- | modi- 
| — ing. ing. nl rials. | drugs.| goods.| °™ ties 
| 
ie | | | | 
90R eS Bi Stet | 260 100 100 1¢0 100 1060 100 100} 100 100 
JODIE cc seine ks 6 | 97 99 L600 103 107 100 | 101 100 | 100 100 
vo eee 97 96 100 98 102 103 101 100 | 98 98 
SORT x van dubai cacue 101 102 100 99 98 101 99 100 | iO} 100 
OstORER sink sens i103 102 100 160 99 98 100 109 | 100 LOL 
UE Sco chet «000k | 103 163 98 96 87 97 101 99 | 99 180 
Janwery..... ....- 101 bO2 98 89 §2 98 100 | 99 o) 190 
To ream 103 95 99 98 91 99} 100) 99; 101 03 
PX a eee te io4 4h 8=— 99 95 85 97 | 99 | 99 | a7 100 
October.........-. | 03 107 97 93 83 96 105 99 | 96 mt) 
SUR itis anananee | 105 104 190 93 97 94 114 99 | 99 101 
MS. tat 102 106 96 93 83 94 403 99 | 100 9 
Apail....... i 107 105 99 89 91 94 102 99 | 99 100 
\ Wes See'do de 198 104 99 90 102 93 108 99 | $8 101 
October... ......... 105 103 103 96 i100 93 424 99 | 99 tol 
| he i SS 122 126 128 119 148 101 159 115| 129 124 
January........... LOX 113 Ho} 165 126 99 150 105| 107 110 
yr" Saray il4 117 119 108 147 101 172 108; 110 117 
ee ee 118 121 126 108 145 99 156 122; 120 119 
Ocetober........... 136 140 138 133 151 11 150 124; 132 | Le 
Ra oe Diesel | 389 178 181 175 208 124 198 144 155 | 176 
January........... | ‘4s! is0f ier} 176 is3| 106| we} 4s32| 133) 451 
pT" er eae 181 182 169 is4 208 il4 170 139; 149 72 
pt eat ree 199 181 YS7 192 257 132 198 152| 153 | £36 
October........... 208 133 193 146 182 134 252 152} = 163 | is! 
IED. clita txeses ene 220 189 239 163 181 151 221 196 193 | 198 
January........... 207 187 211 157 174 136 232 161 178 | 1&5 
February......... 208 186 216 157 176 138 232 161 18] | 185 
March 212 177 223 158 176 144 232 165 434 | 187 
217 178 232 157 177 146 229 172 191 | 199 
214 177 237 160 178 148 223 173 194 | £90 
217 179 245 159 178 150 219 198 196 | 193 
224 184 249 166 184 154 216 199 #90 | 198 
230 191 252 166 185 157 222 221 ¥91 | 202 
237 lyy 255 167 134 159 220 226 194 | 207 
224 201 257 167 187 158 218 226 196 | 204 
221 206 256 171 188 164 215+ 2236 203 | 206 
222 210: 250 171 $84 164 196 227 204 206 
234 210 261 173 161 192 179| 236 217 212 
222 207 234 170 172 161 191} 218 212 203 
218 196 223 169 168 163 185} 218 208 197 
228 203 216 168 162 165 183 218 217 | 201 
235 2i1 217 167 152 162 178 217 216 | 203 
240 214 228 167 152 164 179 217 213 | 207 
231 204 258 170 154 175 174 233 212 | 207 
246 216 282 171 158 186 171 245 221 | 218 
AMM onan soi cdeie 243 227 304 175 165 208 172 259 225 226 
September........ 226 211 306 181 160 227 173 262 217 220 
October........... 230 211 313 181 161; 231 17 264; 220 223 
November........ 240| 219 325 179 164| 236 176 299} 220 230 
MORicds..... 244 234 335 181 169 253 179} 303; 2m] 238 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN SPECIFIED YEARS AND MONTHS, 19:3 
TO JANUARY, 1921, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES—Concluded. 












































Farm | good — = ioe Build- Caen ee Misce].}| All 
—_ = ° an an : in cals ur- | ji. com 
Year and month. | prod- | ‘ete.’ | cloth- | light- | ™Cta!| mate- | and |nishing| 182° | modi. 
, ing. | ing. | PYCS” | rials. | drugs. | goods. “* 1 ties. 
" 
UEDA TES 218 | 236 302 238 186 308 210 368 236 243 
ee 246! 253 350 184 177 268 189 324 227 2 
February......... 237 | 244 356 187 189 300 197 329 227 
oe ee 239 | 246 356 192 192 325 205 329 230 
Gy uota'euane 246 | 270 353 213 195 341 212 331 238 
SE su sdecpde’ 244{ 287 347 235 193 341 215 339 246 2 
UY Gwent Peewee 243 279 335 246 190 337 218 362 247 
i otek asain vee 236 268 317 252 191 333 217 362 243 
i lstecaxeces 222 235 299 268 193 328 216 363 2 
September........ 210 223 278 284 192 318 222 371 239 
ee Lee 182; 204 257 282 184 313 216 371 229 
November........ 165} 195 234 258 170 274 207 369 220 
Yee saaseeeie 144 172; 220| 236 157 266 188 346 205 
January !......... 136 162 | 208 | 228 152 239 182; 283 190 | 





1 Preliminary. 


Price Changes, Wholesale and Retail, of Important Food Articles in 
Selected Cities. 


ONTINUING information published in previous issues of 1! 
Montuiy Lasor Review, the trend of wholesale and reta'! 
prices since 1913 for a number of important food products | 

shown herewith. Exact comparison of wholesale with retail pric: 

is not attempted in the tables. Some food products—fresh meats, 
for example—are not sold by the retailer in the same form in whic’ 
they leave the wholesaler, hence strictly comparable prices are n: 

obtainable. It was found impracticable also to obtain both whol. 

sale and retail prices for the same date, the retail prices being thos. 
‘pages, on the 15th of the month, while the wholesale prices are 
or a variable date, usually several days prior to the 15th. The fig- 
ures in the table are therefore to be considered as merely indicati\ 
of price variations in the retail as compared with the wholesa! 

markets. 

To assist in comparing the fluctuations at wholesale and at reta!, 
the differential between the two series of quotations at successiy: 
dates is given. It should not be assumed, however, that this differ- 
ential in any case represents the margin of profit to the retaile, 
since, in addition to a possible difference of grade between the articl«- 
shown at wholesale and retail, the various items of handling cost t. 
both the wholesaler and retailer are included in the figure. 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES OF IMPORTANT FOOD ARTICLES IN SELECTED 
CITIES. 


| The initials W= wholesale, R=retail. The wholesale price is the mean of the high and low quotation 
on the-daie seleeted, as published in leading trade journals. The retail price is the average of prices 
reported to the Bureau of Labor Statisties by dealers. ] 















































| 
aa July— 1920 1921 
| Av-| . 
Articie and city. Unit. jerage | | | 
ti 1914 wi ar ea 1918 | 1919 | Jan. Apr. July. Oct.| Dee. | Jan. 
Peat | | | = : 
Beef, Chicago: | 
Steer Join ends Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cis.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.\ Cts. 
(bip).-.-....--.. W..] Lb..| 16.8] 17.5] 16.0} 20.5} 19.0] 34. 0] 27.0] 32. 0] 32. 0} 36.0) 40.0} 38.6) 34.0 
Sirloin steak....... R..| Lb..} 23.2] 26.0] 25. 8} 28.1] 30. 2] 37.7) 39.3] 37.2] 40.9] 47.8] 47.3] 40.9] 40.2 
Price differential .......}...... 6.4} 8.5] 9.8] 7.6) 11.2} 3.7) 12.3} 5.2] 8.9] 11.8] 7.3] 2.9] 6.2 
Beof, Chicago: 
Steer rounds, No.2.W..} Lb..} 13.1] 14.5] 14.3) 14.5] 17.0) 25.0} 22. 6! 20.0] 19.0} 29.0} 20.0} 17.0) 16.0 
Round steak ei R..| Lb..| 20.2} 23.3] 22.8] 24.1] 26.6] 35.0) 35.5 32. 0} 24. 6] 40.9] 39.0) 34.0) 32.7 
Price differential .......}...... 7.1) 8.8] 8.5) 9.6) 9.6) 10.0) 13.5] 12.0] 15.6] 11.9} 19.0] 17.0] 16.7 
Reef, Chicago: 
Steer ribs, No. ei --| Lb..] 15.7] 16.5] 14.5] 17.5) 20.0) 28.0) 24.0] 35.0] 27.0) 35.0) 35.0) 36.0) 26.0 
 addcc ccace aS Lb..] 19. 5] 21.2) 21.3) 22.9) 24.6) 31.8) 31.911 30. 1) 34. 0] 35.9] 35.0/131. 6] 31.9 
Price differential .......}...... 3.8] 4.7] 6.8] 5.4] 4.6] 3.8! 7.9)..... 7.0; .9 0.0j...%.] 5.9 
Beef, New York: 
No. 2 loins, city....W..| Lb..}| 15.8] 18.3] 17.0) 20.0) 19.0; 28.0) 28.5] 37. 0] 34.0] 43.0} 41.0} 30.6) 30.0 
Sirloin steak....... R..] Lb..| 25,9] 27.4] 28.2] 29.4) 33.7] 43.9] 44.4] 43.31 45.81 52.91 50.1] 42.9] 43.9 
Price differential .......j...... 10.1; 9.1) 11.2) 9.4) 14.7} 15.9} 15.9] 6.3] 11.81 9.9] 9.1] 12.9] 13.9 
Beef, New York: 
No. 2rounds, city..W..} Lb..} 12.1] 13.5] 13.5} 14.5) 17.5] 28.0} 22.0) 21.0) 20.5} 30.0) 23.0] 16.0) 16.0 
Round steak....... R..} Lb..] 24.9) 27.0] 27.1] 28.9) 33.7] 46.3] 46.2] 44.6] 46.4] 52.9] 50.3) 42. 5] 43.6 
Price differential .......|...... 12. 8| 13.5} 13. 6) 14.4] 16.2] 18. 3} 24.2] 23. 6) 25.9) 22.9] 27.3) 26. 5) 27.6 
Peef, New York: 
No. 2ribs, city ....W..| Lb..| 15.1) 16.5} 16.0] 18.0} 19.0) 28.0) 27.5) 31.0] 27.0] 36.0] 35.0) 27.5) 27.5 
Das do oc é00 R..} Lb. .| 21.8} 22. 5] 22.7} 24. 3] 27.9) 37.5] 38.6] 38.4] 40.6] 44.4] 41.7] 37.3] 38.3 
Price differential .......]...... 6.7) 6.0] 6.7] 6.3] 8.9) 9.5) 11 7.4) 13.6] 8.4! 6.7] $.8/ 10.8 
Pork, Chicago: 
iS eee er ~o- W..} Lb..} 14.9) 16.5} 15.0] 16.5} 25.6; 29.0) 37.0) 25.0} 32.0) 35.0] 38.6) 18.0) 21.8 
ie nthawing doe R..| Lb..{ 19.0} 20.4] 20.1] 21.7] 29.2) 35. 5) 41.7] 32.4] 43.1] 42. 6] 46.0} 28.0) 30.0 
Price differential.......]...... 4.1} 3.9} 5.1] 5.2) 4.2) 6.5! 4.7] 7.4) 11.1] 7.6] 8.0] 10.0] 9.8 
Pork, New York: 
Loins, western.....W..| Lb..} 15.2) 16.3] 15.3] 16.5] 23.5] 30.5] 37.0] 29.0] 29.0] 29.5} 40.5) 24.0) 29.0 
i shetdeliers - <<< R..| Lb..} 21.7} 23.0; 21.7] 23.9] 32.6] 40.6) 47.5] 39.9] 44.8] 44.3] 52.1] 35.1! 39.4 
Price differential. ....../...... 6.5} 6.7] 6.4) 7.4] 9.1] 10.1] 10.5} 10.9] 15.8] 14.8] 11.6] 11.1] 10.4 
Bacon, Chieago: 
Short clear sides. ..W..| Lb..| 12.7! 13.9] 11.3] 15.9] 24.7] 27.4] 33.1] 21.6) 21.6} 20.6] 21.1] 17.1] 12.8 
Gen cesas + 24c00 R..| Lb..} 29.4) 31.8! 31.5] 32.8] 43.9) 54.7] 61.5] 53.1] 56.4] 60.1] 59. 4] 51.1) 50.7 
Price differential.......}...... 16.7; 17.9) 20:2) 16.9} 19.2) 27.3) 28.4) 31.5] 34.8) 39.5] 38.3) 34.0) 37.9 
Ham, Chicago: 
2k Pncocns W..] Lb..j 16.6! 17.5} 16.3] 19.0] 24.3] 30.1) 38.3) 28.9) 32.5] 37.5] 35.8) 26.5} 24.5 
Smoked, sliced . .... R..} Lb 26. 6) 33.8] 32.81 34.9] 41.4] 49.1) 58.8} 51.4) 55. 6) 61.3 61 9} 52. 3) 51.2 
Price differential Dep eeanlncke ax 10.0) 16.3) 16.5) 15.9} 17.1) 19.0) 20.5} 22.5! 23.1) 23.8] 26.1] 25.8) 26.7 
Lard, New York: 
ime, contract....W..| Lb..| 11.0) 10.4] 8.0} 13.3] 20.1] 26.2) 35.8] 24.5] 19.3] 19.6! 20.6] 14.4] 13.6 
Pure, tub.......... Lb..| 16.0] 15. 6] 15.1] 16.8} 27.4] 32.2] 42.5] 33.8] 30.4] 29.2) 30.1] 25.8) 22.7 
Price differential.......}...... 5.0} 5.2) 7.1} 3.5} 7.3) 6.0) 6.7] 9.3) 11.1) 9.6! 9.5] 11.4) 9.1 
Lamb, Chicago: 
Dressed, et. ---¥ --| Lb..] 14.9) 17.0} 19.0] 19.0} 26.0} 31.0} 29.0) 29.0! 33.0} 31.0) 24.0} 25.0) 23.5 
Leg of yearling. . Lb..} 19.8] 21.9} 20.8} 23.1] 28.7] 35.7] 36.2] 37.0) 41.7! 41.5) 38.7] 35.5) 36.1 
Price differential.......|...... 4.9} 4.9) 1.8) 4.1) 2.7] 4.7] 7.2) 8.01 8.7} 10.5) 14.7] 10.5) 12.6 
Poultry, New York: 
Dressed fowls Casiiiee ie W..| Lb..} 18.2) 18.8} 17.5} 21.5) 24.8) 36.0) 34.5] 35.3) 39.0) 39.0) 39.0) 33.5] 35.5 
Dressed hens... .... R..} Lb..| 21. 4) 22.0) 21.9] 25.6) 28.7} 41.0) 41.5) 40.3) 45.0) 47.0] 46.5] 42.1) 43.1 
Price differential.......!...... 3.2; 3.2} 4.4) 4.1] 3.9) 5.0) 7.0) 5.0] 6.0) 8.0) 7.5) 8.6) 7.6 
Butter, Chicago: 
Creamery, extra...W..| Lb..| 31.0) 26.5) 26.5) 27.5) 37.5) 42.5] 52.0) 62.0] 60.0) 55.5) 58.0} 49.0) 48.5 
Creamery, extra....R..| Lb..| 36.2) 31.2) 32.2) 33.5] 43.2) 48.0) 57.1) 69.0) 71.0} 62.9) 63.3] 56.5) 56.3 
F GaWesswicede +e 5.2) 4.7) 5.7] 6.0} 5.7) 5.5! 5.1] 7.0] 11.0) 7.4) 5.3] 7.5) 7.8 
Butter, New York: 
Creamery, extra...W..| Lb..| 32.3) 28.0) 27.0) 28.5) 39.5) 44.4) 51.0) 63.8] 75.0} 57.4) 61.0} 54.3) 53.8 
extra....R..| Lb..] 38.2) 32.8] 33.6] 34.6] 45.3) 51.4] 61.3] 75.2] 80.0] 66.9] 69.9] 63.0] 63.4 
Price d erential a ae 5.9] 4.8] 6.6) 6.1) 5.8) 7.0) 10.3] 11.4) 5.0) 9.5) 8.9] 8.7] 9.6 
Butter, San Francisco: 
Creamery, extra ...W.. Lb..| 31.7} 24.5} 26.5) 25.5] 38.5] 50.0) 56.5] 61.0) 58.5) 59.0! 59.5) 49.5] 46.5 
ry, extra....R..| Lb..| 38.8] 32.9] 33.8] 33.3] 45.5! 56. 6} 64.7] 71.0) 64. 2) 68. 0] 70. 0] 60. 0) 54.9 
Price differential.......!...... 7.1) 8.4! 7.3} 7.8] 7.0} 6.6] 8.2) 10.0! 5.7] 9.0] 10.5] 10.5! 8.4 
ae __w. Lb..| 14.2) 13.3] 14.5} 14.5} 21.6) 22.7] 30.9] 30.4) 27.9) 24.9] 24.3) 23.0) 24.3 
Pullcream......... ee ee ee 22.9} 24. 2) 33.9) 34.5) 44.1) 44.5) 44.3) 43.4) 41.3] 39.9) 40.3 
Price differential. ......)......).....1..... 8.4) 9.7! 12.3! 11.8) 13.2) 14.1 16.4! 18.5! 17.0) 16.9! 16.0 


' Price is for different quality of beef from that quoted at wholesale. 
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TTES—Conciuded. 
July— 

191: 5| 1916 | 1917 1918 

| 
Cis.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. 
14. 6 TS. 1} 23. 8} 23.9 
22.9] 22. 8| 32.8} 33.2 
8.3) 7.7) BAH 9.3 
11.5} 13.5} 20.0} 26.0 
20.0} 22.9) 29.77 32.3 
8.5) 9.4) 9.7] 6.3 
3.7) 3.6} 4.7} 5.3 
8.0} 8.1) 10.0} 12.0 
4.3) 4.5! 5.3) 6.7 
3.0) 3.1} 5.0) 5.4 
9.0) 9.0} 11.4] 12.7 
6.6 5.9} 6.4) 7.3 
3.8] 3.8) 4.3] 5.9 
10. 0} 10.0} 10.0) 12.1 
6.2} 6.2] 5.7] 6.2 
16.8} 21.8} 31.0} 36.5 
24. 8} 29. 6) 40.6) 45.7 
8.0} 7.8! 9.6: 9.2 
20.0) 24.1) 35. 0} 40. 0 
32. 6) 37.2) 47.7) 57.3 
12.6} 33.1} 12.7} 27.3 
22.0; 24. 0] 32:6) 44.0 
31. 0] 33.3) 39.2) 51.4 
9.0; 9.3! 7.2) 7.4 
a Lo 64.5) 5.4 
3.1} 3.1) 5.8) 68 
a LZ 1.3) 1.4 
5.8| 9.8) 15.4) 11.9 
8.1} 11.3) 188) 17 5 
23) 1.5 34] &6 
7) 4.6) 44, 15 
1.2) 23 5&0) 3.7 
ot tl oo we 
4,9; 4.6) 7.1) 9.3 
7.5| 7.41 10.1) 11.9 
2.6] 2.8! 3.0) 2.6 
5.9 7.5] 7.4) 7.4 
6.3] 7.9} 8.4) 8.& 
4 4 ms 1.4 








ots! 
Article and city. Unit. erage, 
for ot | 
/year.| 19 
| 
Cheese, New York: Cts.| Cts. 
Whole mili, State .W--| Lb..| 15.44 14.4 
Full cream ......... We tee ee Ree 
Price differential. ..... <b... .-fes eee fe ee 
Cheese, San Francisco: 
a Lb..} 15.9} 12.5 
Full cream. .......- R SR Lee, ae 
Price differential... ... - ae PO. ae. 
Milk — 

SRS ~ W..1 Qt_.} 3.8} 3.6 
Fresh, bottled ?....R..] Qt..| 8.0} 8.0 
Price differential... .... De ak ee ee 

Milk, New York: 
Presh......-.....0. --| Qt..| 3.5! 3.0 
Fresh, bottled ?....R.-] Qt..| 9.0) 9.0 
Price differential... .... ae 5.5} 6.0 

Milk, San Francisco: 
dS aE ES W..f Qt..} 3.9} 3.9 
Fresh, bottled... ... R..} Qt-.} 10.0} 10.0 
Price differential.......[...... 6.1) 6.1 

Eggs, Chicago: 

Fresh, firsis.. ..W..| Doz.| 22.6) 78.8 
Strictly fresh. ...... R..}| Doz.}| 29.2! 26.1 
Price differential .......f...... 6.6} 7.3 

Eggs, New York 
Fresh, firsts........W-..] Doz.| 24.9] 21.5 
Strictly ae R..} Doz.| 39.7] 35.3 
Price differemtial.......[...... 14.3} 3.8 

Eggs. — Francisco : 

sds chindie ta = kee --| Poz.} 26.8} 23.0 
strictiy fresh. ...... 2..1 Doz.| 37.3) 33.8 

differential .......].-....| 10.5] 10.8 

Meal, corn, Chicago 
— Pat, cde cowie W..} Lb. 1.44 1.6 
ei sais R..) Edbi.l BH BS 
Prive differential.......|...... 1.5} 1.2 

Beans, New York- 

Medium, choice....W..| Eb..| 4.0) 2.7 
Navy, W IN ccie Med Bienieeoneienrns 
Price differential ...... i Act BD ‘ere COED 

Potatoes, Chicago: 

Wigediecee ae W..1 Lb..| 1.0) 2.4 
OES ae R.. Lb. -5| 2.7 
Price differentia! ......-/....-- om. ot 

Rice, New Orleans: 

SE ns bodman --| Ub..| BO 5&4 
OS ae eee Roy! Sk ae) ee 
Price differential .......j..-.-- aan Re 

s New Ycrk 
Granulated .......-. W..| Lb..| 4.3) 42) 
Granulated ........ -.| Lb..| 49) 46 

joe oe Seve 6 4 
2 Delivered. 
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RELATIVE WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES OF IMPORTANT FOOD ARTICLES IN 
SELECTED CITIf£s. 


[Average for 1913=100.] 













































































Ny-} July— 1926 1921 
Articleand city. .~ ' ‘eae EK aR Rex “om | 
1913;) 1914:| 1915 | 1916) 1917 | 19131919 | Jan. | Apr.\July.) Cet.j Dee.| Jan. 
pik Bad eS Bese | a nr tasd Oi 
| 
Beef, Chicage: 
Steer loin.ends (hip).._...W..| 108 |, 104.| 95 | 122 | 113 | 202 | 161 | 190 | 190 | 214 | 238} 226 | 202 
Sirloin | RO ae R. .| 100°} 412° | P12 | 12k | 180} 163 | 169: f 16 | 176 | 206 | 204 7 176) 172 
Beef, Chicago: 
Steer rounds, No. 2....... W..| 100 | 111 | 109 | 111 | 130 | 191 | 168 | 153 | 145 |} 221 | Is} ise] ive 
CS |) ae R..} 100 | 115. | 193 |, 119 |: 132.) 173 } 176 | 158-1 171 | 202 | 193.) 168 | 162 
Bees, Chicage: 
Steer rita, No. 2:......... W..| 100] 105-| 92 | 111 | 127 | 178 | 153 | 223 | 172 | 223 | 223 + 220! 166 
Rid roast PECL eee ae ee R. .|. 100: |: 109: | 100} 117 | 126.| 163 | 164 | 154 | 174 | 184; 179 |, 150-| 164 
Beef, New York: | 
No. 2ioins, city po: EPs vere Fe W..) 100: | 116: | 108 | 127 | 120:| 177 | 180 | 234 | 215 72 | 259} 180 | 190 
Sirloin steak..............R..}, 1€0 }; 106 |, 109 | 114 | 130 | 170 | 171 | 167 | 177 | 204 | 193 | 166) 169 
Beef, New York: 
No. 2reunds, eity........W../ 160} 192 | 142 | 120:| 145.| 25h | 182 | 174 | 169 |, 245] 190 | lo2| 132 
I os enc ctccncecd R..| 100 | 108 | 109 } 116 | 135 | 186 | 186 | 179 | 186 | 212; 202 | 171 i75 
Beef, New York: 
No. 2 ribs, city. . <<... W...| 100°| 109 | 106 | 119 | 126 |. 185. | 182 | 205 | 179 | 238 | 232; 182] 189 
| SRT R. .| 100 } 103 | 104] YE | 128 | 172 | 177 | 176 | 186 | 204} 19% | 171 | 175 
Perk, Chicago: 
On TS W..| 160] mt } ror | 172 | 168 f 195 | 248 | 168! O15 | 235 | 255] 121; 141 
CHOPS .....20.0+ 22 -22-0220- R.. 100: |; 107 | 106 |: 134 |: 154 | 187 2i9 wal | 227 | 224 [2421 471 ise 
Pork, New York: 
Loins, Se ee W..| 100:'| 107 | 10 | B09 | 155-| 201 | 243 | 191 | 191 | 194 | 266} 155 191 
SS Ee eyes ee R. .] 1 106. | 1090 | 110.| 150 | 187 | 219; 1st | 206 | 204 | 240 | 162) 1382 
Bacon, Chicago: 
Short clearsides.......... W..| 100| 109 | 89 | 125 | 194! 216] 261 | 170)-176 | 162 |} 166] 185! 101 
eT ..-R..| 108°}. 168 | 107 | 122 | 149 | 186 | 209 | 181 | 192 | 204] 202} 174) 172 
Ham, Chicage: | 
.... 2 Se W..| 100} 105.| 98 |. 124} 14@ | 181 | 221 |. 174 | 196 | 226 | 216 | 160) 148 
Smoked, sliced ee Smee se R..| 100°} 127 | 123 | 131 | 156 [ 185 | 221 | 193 | 209 | 230 | 235 | 107 2 
Lard, New York: 
Prime, contract. ......... W..| 160}, 95} 73 |, 12k | 183 | 238 | 325 | 223,| 175-| 178 | 187 | Lei 124 
enone R_.| 100} 98} 94] 105 | 171 | 201 | 266}. 211 | 190 | 483 | 198] 161 | 14 
Lamb, Chicago: 
Dressed, round = eee W..} 160 | 114} 128 | 128 | 174 | 208 | 195 | 195} 221 | 208 | 161 | 168 8 
Leg of, yearling.......... R..| 100 | 131 | 105 | 117 | 145 | 180 | 183 | 187 |} 211 10} 195,179] 3 
Poultry, Néw Yer 
Dressed fowls...........- W..| 100; 103 | 96 | 118 | 136 | 198 | 190 | 194 | 2i4 | 214 | 214 | 15 195 
i 2. .| 100 | 103 | 102 | 120 | 134 | 192 | 194 | 188 } 210 | 220 | 217 | 197 | 201 
Butter, Chicago: | j 
Creamery ,exira er deli its W..| 100] 85| 85 | 89 | 121 | 137) 168) 200 | 194 | 179 | 187}, 158 156 
Creamery extra..........R.. 100:| 3%}, SO} 93}, 119 | 188 | 158 | 191 196 | 174 | 175 | 156) 156 
Butter, New York 
Creamery, extra. adiises see W..| 100| 87] 84] 88 | 122 | 137 | 158 | 198 | 232 | 178 | 189 | 168 1¢7 
Creamery,extra.......... R..| 100| 86] 88] 91 119} 185} 160 | 197 | 209 | 175 | 183 | 165 | 166 
Butter, San Franciscc : | 
Creamery,,extra.......... W..! 100} 77 | 84) 80°) 12% | 158) 178 | 192°), 185 | 186 |) 188] 156 | 147 
Creamery,,extra. ........<. R..| 100 | 385 87 86.; 117 | 146 | 167 | 183 | 165.) 175. |. 186 } 1a5 141 
Milk ee 
_ aa -W..| 100-| 95.) 97 95 124 |. 139-| 179 |. 213 | 168 | 189} 221 } 161 161 
Preshsbatiied deiivered -R...| 100°| 108-| 100 | 10% | 125 | 150 | 175 |, 188 | 175 | 188 | 200 | 175 ) 275 
ew. York: 
Ris «5 ole ce One W..' 100} 86} 86} 89 | 143 | 154 | 203 | 248 | t74.| 200: | 240.) 214!) oi4 
Fresh »bottled,delivered..R..) 160 | 109} 100. | 100 | 127 | 141 | 178 | 206 | 167 | 178} 200| 188) isp 
Milk, San Francisco: 
resh...............-...--.W.-| 100} 100:' 97], 97) 110 |. 151 | 190.|,215.!' 215 | 215 | 241 | 226] 215 
Fresh, bottlod............&..| 100 | 100: | 100 |. 100.| 100 |. 121 | 140. | 158 |. 158 |. 160 | 168.| 168 | 458 
Egg:, toy 
‘resh a ered W..|.100} 83%} 74} 9G.) 137 | 162 | 186 | 303 | 177 |. 184 } 257 | 32 303 
Strictly freshi.- +277 > Bt 100 | 89} 85} 102 | 139 | 157 | 182 | 266 | 175 | 183 | 245 | 200) a9 
Eggs, New York: 
Bcc. a ce cen W..| 100 | 86.) 80} 97} 141 |, 161 | 179-| BAL | 186 | 187 | 255-| 383 | 275 
E Sirietfy fresh ey ae ~~ dt...) 100 | 30}, 82) 94) 120 | 44) 167 | 241 | 158 | 168.) 220 ;264; 298 
a: 
waesenaneeeW..| 100 | 86}, 82). 90/119} 164 | 168 | 203 | 144]: 179 | 250 |, 233) 220 
Strictly freshi...........-.R..| 100 QL}, 85) 89.) 105 | 138 152 | 185 127 | 162 | 243-222}, 190 
a, cago: ‘ c 
_ ee pt Eee Ser se W..| 100 | 114 [..... 136 | 321 | 386 | 329 | 264 | 286 | S07 | 200 150} 136 
alanine abbas ssa = 100 | 9% } 107 | 107 | 200 }. 234 | 210 | 228 | 245 | 243.) 234 | 22%) 2B 
Poteees, Soe ; ‘ F : 
sped te-chales. .--W..} 100 24a | 70 | 160 | 446 | t50 | 140:)) 438:| 700 |, 740] 180 | 18d), 130 
White... _._.........-.R..} 100 | 182}, 78 | 151 | 331 | 247 | 333 | 38% | 587 | 653 | 200 | 187), Laz 
Sugar, New York: f ' q 
Grarulated..............W-.| 100| 98 ; 137’ | 174 | 172 | 172 | 205 | 365.) 421 | 463}. 25% | SL) 177 
Bade. 0 cutboonin R..| 100} 94) 129} 16f | 171 | W80 | 204 | 353) SOO] 514) OST PISS; 1s4 
I t ! 

















60 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 


Wholesale Prices of Building Materials. 


N VIEW of the popular demand for authoritative information 
| concerning buildihe material prices since the resumption of 
building operations following the removal of restraints imposed 
by war, it is believed that the table and chart presented herewith 
will be found of interest. The figures have been abstracted from 
reputable trade journals and from reports made to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics by manufacturers and sales agents. For lack of 
space, only a few of the more important materials for which prices 
are collected by the bureau are included. 

The index number for the group of building materials, shown at 
the top of the table and chart, is made up of the following items, 
each of which is weighted according to its importance in the market: 
Common building brick, three series of quotations; Portland cement; 
plate glass, two series of quotations; window glass, two series of quo- 
tations; lath; common lime; Douglas fir lumber, two series of quota- 
tions; hemlock; maple; plain and quartered oak; white pine; yellow 
pine, two series of quotations; poplar; spruce; white lead; linseed oil: 
turpentine; zinc oxide; putty; rosin; and cypress and red cedar shin 

les. Structural steel and nails are not included in the index number 
or this group, but appear in the bureau’s index number for metals 
and metal products. Hollow tile, sand, gravel, and concrete re- 
inforcing bars are not included at present in any group for which 
index numbers are computed by the bureau. 


WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS IN 1913, WITH SUBSEQUENT PEAK ©! 
PRICES AND PER CENT OF DECLINE TO JANUARY, 1921. 




















1913 Peak. January, 1921. 
ay AS ol Pec aem | mn | a 
Pe 
Article. Unit. ae | | Bent 
ting | Rela- Yearand | Average! Rela-| Average! Rela-| of 
4 Por tive.| month. price. tive. | price. tive. | drop 
| | from 
year. | peak. 
pare 790 weseeee ian ee “— ~ 
} | | | 
Building materials’ index |.......... JRER SE. | 100 | Apr., 1920 | Pa apo Paet.0 4-2: | 239.0 | 29.9 
number. 
Brick, common, Chicago...| 1,000....; 4.938 | 100 | Oct., 1920 | $12. 400 | 251.1 | $12.400 | 251.1 |...... 
Gravel, New York......... Cu. yd.-|  .881 | 100 | June, 1920 | "3.000 | 340.4 | ~ 3.000 | 340.4 [222 
Hollow tile, Chicago....... Block...; .064]| 100 |...do....... - 152 | 236.9 - 135 | 210.5] 11.2 
Lime, common, New York.| Barrel...| 1.078 | 100 | Oct., 1920 4. 800 | 419.0 4.800} 419.0 |..... 
ey cement, New }...do....| 1.580] 100 | Aug., 1920 5. 100 | 326.8 4.575 | 293.2 | 10.3 
ork. 
Sand, New York. ......... Cu. yd..| .49%6| 100} May, 1920 1. 500 | 302.5 1. 500 | 302.5 aa bie 
Sis | raaieieing, Pitts- | 100Ibs..} 1.376 | 100] July, 1917| 4.500] 327.1| 2.350! 170.8! 47.5 
u . 
Nails, wire, Pittsburgh. . ... | ec omuace 1.819! 100 | Jan., 1920 4.600 | 252.9 3. 350 | 184. 2 | 27.2 
Structural steel, Pitts- |...do..... 1.510 100 { June, 1917 5.000 | 331.0; 2.450 | 162.2 | ol 
‘fir, No. 1, mills..... 1,000 ft..} 9.208 | 100] Jan., 1920 37.500 | 407.3 | 15.500| 168.3) 58.7 
H ock, New York..........do beses 24.227 | 100; Feb.,1920 | 57.000 | 235.3 48.000/ 1981) 15.8 
Lath, agen, New York.../ 1,000....| 4.284 | 100 | Jan., 1920 17.000 | 396.8 8.750} 204.2 48 
Red gies, mills. .}...do..... 1.967 | 100} Feb.,1920, 6.820 | 346.8 2.300 | 116.9 | 66.3 
White oak, New York. ..../ 1,000 ft --| 60.591 | 100 | Mar., 1920 | 230. 000 | 379.6 | 150.000 | 247.6 | 34. 
Yger pine flooring, New |...do..... 44.591 | 100 | Apr., 1920 160. 000 | 358.8 | 110.000 | 246.7 | 31.2 
ork. 
Plate glass, New York..... Sq.ft...) .237| 100] Aug.,1920| .780| 329.5} 780 | 329,5 |...... 
Window New York..| 50 sq. ft..| 2.221 | 100 | Aug., 1918 6. 555 | 295. 2 6. 555 | 295.2 |.....- 
Linseed oil, New York.....| Gallon..| “.462| 100] Aug.,1919| 2220] 490.4|  .782'| 169.2 | 64.5 
Putty, New York. ........ Pound..| .027{| 100] Jan., 1920 - 060 | 226. 4 .052 | 194.3 | 13.3 
tine, New York....| Gallon..| .428{| 100} Apr., 1920 2. 575 | 601.8 . 724 | 169.2} 71.9 
telead, New York....| Pound..| .068/ 100} Mar., 1920 - 155 | 229.3 - 132} 195.3 | 14.8 
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WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS, 1913 TO JANUARY, 1921. 
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Wholesale Prices im the United States and Foreign Countries, 1913 to 
December, 1920.’ 


N THE following table the more important index numbers 0! 
; wholesale prices in the United States and several foreign countries 
as compiled by recognized authorities, have been reduced to ; 
common base, in order that the trend of prices in the several coun 
tries may be directly compared. The resulis here shown have been 
obtained by merely shifting the base for each series of index numbe;s 
to the year 1913; 1. e., by dividing the index for 1913 on the origina! 
base into the index for each year or month on that base. Thes 
results are therefore to be regarded only as approximations of the co 
rect index numbers in the case of series constructed by averaginy 
the relative prices of individual commodities. This applies to th 
index numbers of the Department of Labor of Canada, the Statisqu: 
Générale of France, 7 the series for Italy constructed by Pro! 
Riccardo Bachi. The index numbers of the United States Bureai 
of Labor Statistics, the British Board of Trade, and the Census an 
Statistics Office of New Zealand are built on aggregates of actus 
money prices, or relatives made from such aggregates of actual prices 
and therefore can readily be shifted to any desired base. The series 
here shown for Sweden and Australia are reproduced as published 
the latter after being rounded off to three digits. It should be unde: 
stood, also, that the validity of the comparisons here made is affecte: 
by the wide difference in the number of commodities included in ti 
different series of index numbers. 











1 For a discussion of index numbers, constructed according to this method, see Bulletin No. 181 of tls 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, pp. 245-252, 
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WHOLESALE PRIGES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CERTAIN FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 


index numbers expressed as percentages of the index number for 1913. See text exnlanation.] 
| ! 


United | Nether- | 
























































| | 
bh | Canada: | ae ae 
States: T..8 i lands: . | Ausiralia:| , 
>... .¢; Depart- | United | France: aes” + | Sweden: | : ;| Zealand: 
yh rcte ment of |Kingdom:) Statis- me ow — Svensk yg een Census 
Year and Sta ha Labor; | Board of tique B hi: od cane tie Handels- ot Ste- land Sta- 
month. ties: 328 | 272 com-| ‘Trade; Générale; - ase veh Statis- tidning: tistics 92 | tisties 
commod-| MOdities | 47 com- | 45 com- ities | tiek: 49 | 47com- |" | Office; 
ities (var- (vari modities. | modities. com. | Moditie | ioatines. 140 com. 
iable). athe nh | modities. | | modities. 
j | 
1913. ....-- 100 | 100 1”) 100 100 | 19 4} nee 109 
1914. . -s.-- 100 100 i01 102 95 106 116 | 109 | 192 
1S. .cctee 101 | 110 124 140 133 149 145 | 141 | 121 
1916. ...... 124 | 134 160 188 200 233 185 | 132 | 131 
1907... wai 176 | 174 209 262 305 208 244 146 | 148 
1918. ...... 196 | 5 230 339 409 398 339 | 170 | i72 
1000. .é.00 212 | 216 254 356 366 306 331 | 1°) 175 
i914. | | 
lanuary -. - 100 | ~ ) | 100 102 | 5h abeace Rife sihdinn tees s tc id: estan 
April...... 98 | 3} aie: 100 SS Eee al dekanadlacsepipens 
pee 100 | a 101 _ | ee BASS EF ACRE. ae 
October. . .| 99 | Sere 107 98 |........- |---++- Peeves 
] | ' 
1915. | 
January... 99 | OE Ven xeee 440 124 eee Pee Ore eeee ee 
April...... 109 | RR ye 135 . |) ae SSR LESSEE FEES 
WR cctines 101 5 LS #E | 142  : PE SORES: i Fae Tea ee 
October. .. 101 oy Se ae | 158 OI I ee 8 a oe 
1916. | | 
January... 110 | Sp | 179 stent ane | 
Apel ..3.c- 117 | eae a 190 . | ar |. «= SMe Pee re Pr ees 
Lae i119 | TY aes 186 ly eae A foe ee 
October. . . 134 | SOB fenies cane 198 pL, ine | Re 
1917. | 
January... 151 | $e tA ctass 215 a rr 1 Se 
Am cies 172 169 | re | 248 265 a 2 ae oy Se Sette 
tS, ee 186 eae 268 0 ee See ee , 3) 
October. . . 181 ee cases 2R4 Raa RRR a eg ar. 
1918. | 
January... 185 ee 318 Es bs wis eee 164 160 
February... 186 MOS tae, «02 25% 319 Mn ki cs sdene Se neoiains « 164 159 
March ..... 187 as ah nal 327 lg ES D cwhnn whi’ | 167 161 
April...... 190 MDS 55.5600 338 ot eee A teas cute’ 168 166 
May....... 190 Te" 335  * Mg eee 17] 167 
fune...... 193 —~) ieee 320 ee hs cae ae 171 169 
Se enn 198 | See 337 |) oa =_e cael 170 72 
Augnst.... 202 AE 350 , Bagge ated 8 172 177 
September. 27 | 3 T Caer 355 | Pe oe a> 72 i79 
October. . . 204 214 | 247 360 pli age 370 173 182 
November. 206 215 | 246 358 2 ,_ eee eg 367 172 186 
December . 206 213 258 353 , | res 372 172 | i87 
1919. 
January... 203 211 248 348 _ 4 eee 369 171 180 
February. . 197 206 249 340 3 eee 358 167 176 
March ..... 201 205 254 337 RING finesse aide 354 168 170 
ARNB s.45.. 203 206 252 332 ee Ss, Ae « cake 339 171 168 
May....... 207 210 236  t e7G | eee 330 | 172 167 
Tune. ..... 207 10 238 330 oe A) ged 324 173 168 
Fuly... .... 2s 217 242 349 , » eS Rea 320 176 170 
August... . 226 222 257 347 ls Sill 321 182 174 
September. 220 223 4 360 NEE 319 185 178 
October 223 221 274 382 bp aR 307 200 179 
November. 230 227 289 405 _ a ee eae 308 199 181 
December . 238 2388 297 423 * & Rear eree ae 317 197 | 182 
1920, 
January ... 248 250 306 487 504 293 319 203 190 
February. . 249 254 316 §22 556 289 342 206 194 
March..... 253 258 322 554 619 290 354 209 202 
April. ..... 265 261 21 5&8 679 25 354 217 205 
May....... 272 263 319 550 659 297 361 25 206 
» ll 269 258 338 493 615 297 366 233 205 
July....... 262 256 347 496 613 301 364 234 215 
August... 250 244 325 501 632 229 365 236 215 
September. 242 241 331 526 660 298 262 230 216 
October. _ . 225 234 324 502 662 283 346 «ear 
November. 207 pty oo lk 460 653 261 33 Lp ie  lyie 
December. 189 RR Te, eee Se ee Se eee eens 
i | q 
1 July, 1913-June, 1914. 2 July, 1914. 








~ WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR. 





Changes in Union Wage Scales, 1907 to 1920. 
oo gee figures relating to the changes in recent years in 


union wage scales, drawn from a report prepared by the Bureau 

of Labor Statistics, are here presented.' The statements arc 
shown in the form of index numbers (percentages) in which the 
figures for each other year, 1907 to 1920, inclusive, are compared wit! 
the figures for 1913; in other words; 1913 is made the base, or'100 per 
cent. The wage figures are as of May, each year. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF UNION WAGE RATES AND HOURS OF LABOR, 1907 TO 102 








{1913= 100.1 
| 
Rates of | Full-time eee ws 
Year. wages hours - reak 
| per hour. | per week. ull-time. 
} | 
Ee: SUED AS SES ob.° 8 90 | 103 | 92 
SS Ses © 5 yee & 91 | 102 | 93 
ST RCE bao X 92 | 102 | 93 
ae Se Ty Ce ee « Be | 94 | 101 | 95 
BE ai Tic wthin. tot eagaheh 96 | 101 | 96 
RESORT LEASES Seen rey 728s 98 | 100 | 98 
GES GRE EE § 100 | 100 | 100 
ge liege asic ki + ERB 102 | 100 | 102 
BE. sy bio cnvadaxiobntesesabs = ss 99 102 
_. RSE ree D |. 107 | 9 | 106 
> SE RS BS er are & 114 9S 112 
_ VS a Soe 133 97. | 130 | 
re eae oe 155 | 95 | 148 | 
pet Seer &:_. Seeeees & | 199 | 4 189 | 
} } . 











For all trades covered in the ig oy taken collectively, the average 
union rate of wages per hour in May, 1920, was 199 per cent of the 
average in May, 1913; that is, the average rate in 1920 was 99 per 
cent higher than in 1913. In 1907 the hourly rate was 90 per cent 
of what it was in 1913; thus, the hourly average rate had increase: 
from 1907 to 1920 in the ratio of 90 to 199, an increase of 109 in the 
index, which number is 121 per cent of 90, making an increase of 121 
per cent in the rate of wages per hour from 1907 to 1920. 

The index numbers for full-time hours per week decreased gradu- 
ally from 103 in 1907 to 94 in 1920. It should be borne in mind that 
these figures are percentages based on the scale for the year 1913, 
not actual hours. Index numbers for rates of wages per weck 
increased from 92 in 1907 to 189 in 1920, or 105 per cent. 

These index numbers are based on the union minimum rates as 
provided in agreements with employers. In some instances a con- 
siderable number of members are actually paid, by individual 
arrangement, more than the union agreements specify. The average 
wage received by union men, therefore, to some extent exceeds the 
prevailing union rate. The business agents and secretaries furnish- 
ing the information as to wage rates to the agents of this bureau 





t Actualrates and hours of labor, as of May, 1913 to 1920, for selected trades and cities, were published i: 
the MonTHLY Lasor Review for October, 1920, pp. 75-92. 
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frequently had only indefinite knowledge concerning the exact 
amount above the scale that might be received by some members of 
the union. 

The table which follows shows for each trade and for each year 
for which data are available the per cent of increase in rates of wages 
per week on full time in May, 1920, as compared with each of the 
13 years preceding, in all cities reported, taken collectively. 

Thus the table shows that rates per week of bakers in 1920 was 
175 per cent higher than.in 1907; in other words, the rate in 1920 
was two and three-quarters times as much as in 1907. . 

The rates and hours from which these percentages are drawn are 
contained in a report which is now in the beat of the printer. 

PER CENT OF INCREASE IN RATES OF WAGES PER WEEK, FULL TIME, 1920 COMPARED 
WITH EACH OF THE 13 YEARS PRECEDING, 
































Per cent higher in 1920 than in- 
Occupation. as l 2c 2a. Le | sees 
iste 1910 | 1911 | 1912) 1913 | 1914 1915) 1916 1917) 1918) 1919 
| 
Bakery trades. | | | 
} ' | | 
} ; 
Se a 175 | 160 | 159 , 154} 147 | 142 | 134 | 130 | 128 | 122 | 105 | 72 38 
| i } | 
Building trades. 
Asbestos workers ..............-.- ()}@Q)|@ ()}@))}@/]@]C) | 8) 8] 74] 56 20 
ae | 79; 781] 77! #78) 78) 7] 7] 69| 69; 67} 62) 5I 36 
Bricklayers, sewer, tunnel, and 
caisson.......... Ras pepwewces soe (?)} @)1 @ |] @] @ |] 52] 52) 52!) 52) 52) 47] 37) 34 
Building laborers....:............ 123 | 122 | 121 | 120] 119 | 117 108 | 107 | 108 | 100 | 87 60 43 
oO 109 | 108 | 106; 101; 99; 95) 92) 89; 87) 82) 67) 54 34 
Carpenters, millwrights........... ()1@)}@1@},@Q),@1@@)| A) @ 63 | 52 26 
Carpenters, parquetry floor layers.| () | @) | @) | @) 1 @)) @) | 107) 95! 93 | 91 7| 66 46 
Carpenters, wharf and bridge... -. C);@)D1,Q@Q)},@Q),@Q)@M1@)@1@) ©) 1) B 63 
Cement fimishers.................. 89] 92/ 86] 85 | 78 78! 76) 75! 73 73} 65] 50] 35 
Cement finishers’ helpers. ........; 156 | 154 | 145 | 140 | 127 | 127 | 124 | 123) 123 | 122, 113 83 | 60 
Cement finishers’ laborers.........| 152 | 157 | 128 | 125 | 123 | 123] 115 | 116 | 116 109 | 97| 68; 49 
Composition roofers............... (@))}@)) @ | ©] @) | ()] (@)| 93 89; 87| 78) 58) 42 
Composition roofers’ helpers......; @) | @) | @) | @)] @) | ‘ (1) | 87 87 75 | 73) 59) 43 
Elevator constructors............- r@); @)}@)1 @i @, )| @) | 72| 71) 68) 58) 48| 28 
Elevator constructors’ helpers..-.| @) | @) | @) |) @) 1} @) | @ 1 @ 94 93 89 | 80) 68 40 
Engineers, portable and hoisting..| (') 3 C)|@)]@) |) 70] 67] 65 66/ 65) 58) 40; 29 
J et ie + | hae ©) 1 @ 1 @) Olala@l ala! a! @!a@| 54 44 
Hod carriers. ......... bates. _...) 138 | 137 | 137 | 135 | 134 | 134] 131 | 128. 127 | 120, 98) 69 45 
Inside wiremen..................- |107| 97] 96| 93] 91/ 89] 86] Sl 79| 76) 66) 50, 32 
Inside wiremen, fixture hangers.../ (') | () | @ ()! 90; 90) 86! 77, 77| 74!/ 62) 48 34 
OS ER RE ae ee GQ); C1 MO) {© 89 85 8i 80; 76} 70} 57 42 
Marble-setters.................--. | 72) 70| 71} 6 | 67] 57] 56) 54] 54] 54] 46/ 32 
Marble-setters’ helpers. ......-.--. /@)}-@)} @)) @) | @) | 128 | 116 |.115 | 115 | 115 | 102} 93 69 
Mosaic and terrazzo workers... ... OH M11 M1@e))@)1 0) > © | %) 66] 59 48 
Painters, building ...............- | 125] 118 | 117 | 110] 107 | 105 | 96| 90 89! 75) 69) 54 32 
Painters, fresco..............-. OM)! @1@) | 92] 89). 8 82) 6), 6] 57!) 34 
- « ¢2 Lapa @yi@)1T@)} @ 1 @ | @ 88 |- 87 88; 84) 77 62) 35 
y= Ne rnp RESETS RS sae | 74) 76| 75| 72) 72| 69] 67] 67; 67| 62] 58] 50]. 30 
Plasterers’ Jaborers............... | 130} 121 | 119 | 118 | 118) 116 | 111 | 107 | 106 | 103 | 90! 65 45 
Plumbers and gas fitters. ......... | 87] 85] 82) 81] 74) 75) 69) 68) 67] 66) 60 46 29 
Plumbers’ laborers... ......_. JOPPA ea 1Trm1@e1@e:1@ar@m, @®1@)@6) 6 36 
Sheet-metal workers.............. | 117} 112] 110] 104] 99] 97] 89) 82) 80] 7] 7 7/ 34 
Ship SS SRURRARR Sere MILO ea mi @!) ©) ©.) ©) |] 6] 52) 24} 1B 
Slate tile roofers. .. .. Bere aE « r@Q)/ EP, ae) Git es gs © 79 72) 68| 60): 47 29 
LU a ee 100} 97} 93| 88} 82| 80) 74) 73) 69] 66/ 60! 48 32 
Steam fitters’ helpers ............. | 163 | 160 | 159 | 141 | 135 | 129 | 123 | 119 | 113} N11 | 98 74.) 45 
Stone masons.................. ...| 9] 93} 93) 95] 93] 92] 86) 80) 79] 77] 70! 55) 39 
Structura!-ironworkers............. 97| 95 | 93] 88] 84] 82] 77| 75) 74] 72| 63| 42) 26 
Structural-ironworkers, finishers... @) | (@) | @) | @) | @) | 84) 81) 77) 77] 7 | 671 48] 32 
Structural Semworkers, finishers’ | 
1 pose se AMMEE oO545) cUkiys sekdoap '@)1@)1@ 1 © |] @ [| 103] 100). 99 99) 99; 8) 66 38 
, | TE a SR Ee 1 @y} @) 3 GC)1O)] 66] 59! 58! 58] 56) 50! 46 34 
Tile layers’ helpers............... ;@)}@)1@) | ©] © [123 | 120) 118) 113 | 106 | 103 | 97-| . 64 
Chauffeurs, teamsters, and drivers. 
ae Sere eee MH)! ©), @),@)] 3] 72) 72) 67) 59 |° 40 | 19 
Teamsters and drivers......____.. fey! ey} @)) @ } ev} e@)] 951 92 off 8} 74) 53] 24 

















1 No data. 
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PER CENT OF INCREASE IN RATES OF WAGES PER WEEK, FULL TIME, 1920 COMPARED 
WITH EACH OF THE 13 YEARS PRECEDIN G—Concluded. 








| Per cent hicher in 1920 than in— 















































Occupation. . eee ees 2 ee ae i * 
1907 | 1903 | 1909 | 1910 1911 | 1912 | 1913 | 1914) 16h | 1916 Lot) 1918} 1919 
pe eS oe et | = ~ ee! eneee tee, es! eee ee ee ——— ume ene. een a meee _. 
Freight handlers. 
Freight haudlers.............---.- )4@Q-@ 1/49) @1© 78 | 73) 73| 684 WD] 20 
Granite end stone tradcs. 
Granite cutters. ..........iJi1...4 105 | 1044 101 | 100] 99] 97) 89] 89) 88) SO] 7 46 23 
| PCR SA Se ne 1" Ce 89} 88] 88] 871 87 71.811 751 741 7} 65) 56 31 
Laundry workers. 
Laundry workers. ................ MHPOHP OO rma mmr @e®) O,o), © 59} 50 
Maal trades. 
BE ie tnt ecemiitininend 112 | 107 | 105 | 100; 101] 97) 93] S89] 89] 84] 73) 26 18 
Blacksmiths’ helpers. ............ 161 | 140 | 137 | 126 | 127 | 126 | 120) 1184 113 | 105; 86] 31 21 
EE ee oe 100} 98] 96] 88] 77] 7 78 | 74) 7 69} 58] 19 10 
Boiler makers’ helpers. ........-.- 170 1 11011103105] 99] 86] 84] 83) 83) 75] 65) 23 10 
Sc ss ccccadeicccsseas C)1C GML) OM _@Q1 0] @M] GQ] 66] 38 
Core Mmakerfs.......°... atdtecaae 147 | 147 | 149] 138 | 127 | 125 | 112 | 109 | 1084 974 74) 38 2 
MIR, ett. nt ite > « tien owes od 111 1 1084107] 991 974 97] 95| 92) O91) 7 59} 23 L: 
Machinists’ helpers. .............. GQ) @C)}] @) 1 @) 1 ©) | ©) | 100] 100) 100) 87) 7 37 2 
Metal polishers and buffers. ....... @) | @) | @) 1] @) | @)] @) | 124] 124] 123) M3] 93) 56 
UNE UEINS Sebloassche.s cbascses 133 | 134 | 134 | 124 | 121 | 120] 109 | 106 | 106; 95) 7 39 27 
Pattern makers, wood............ 146 | 142 | 137 | 134 | 132 | 129 | 122 | 121 | 122] 108) 86 13 24 
Millwork. 
Carpanters,..:........s..sssse-..0- Mleal@Ml @i a | 9] 97] 100} 98] 93) SB] oo] 4 
MIN «0 bends an onc idbe ctblines+és NPAs ay Pa Mm? a!) ©, ©] © [102] 89] 76 30 
Painters, hardwood finishers.... -. i} @C)}@) >} @)] @) | u16] 114} 106] 99) 78) 7 66 37 
Printing and a ted book and 
Bindery womon,................. OH} 1@%1@)@)@ 1) ©] © 1117] 114) 100] 79 
Boo «6 $ cae cob eet Ct og oh 119 | 117 | 116 | 224 | 210 | 209 | 104 | TOL] 101; 100} 88} 68) 31 
EO EES ae 144 | 243 | 242 | 433 | 227 | £22 | 116] 111 | 110} 106 | 102) & 19 
Electroty pers: 
Batterymen and builders.....| 158 | 158 | 156 | 145 | 132 | 128 | 122 | 111] 105 | 100) 92) 77 2 
Finishers and molders........ 104 | 104 | 103 |} 102 | 92) 90} 87] 79} 7 Ji} 67} 69 41 
Machine operators...............-. 90! 90} 90] BB] 84} 80} 75| 73] 3) 724 G8) 55 28 
Machine tenders (machinists)... .. )1@)},@) C) |] 78) 75] 74] 7 71} 69) 54 25 
Machinist operators............... } () ) 1) |} @) | 52] BL] 51] 49) 47) 41 24 
Photo-engravers.................. @) | @) ) 1) } C)1@M 1, @) | ay 674 49 27 
Press assistants and feeders. ...... 154 | 152 | 249 | 145 | 136 | 132 | 427 | 121 | 120 | 118 | 106) 7 37 
Pressmen, cylinder. ......... <...., 108 | 108 | 94] 93] 89] 86] 84] BO] 80) 77] 7 57 ) 
Pressmen, platen ................. 118 | 118 | 114 | 411 | 106 | 204} 100! OF] 96] 92) 83) 66 5 
Printing and publishing, news- 
papa. 
Com positors, daywork............ 79} 7 76| 72) 67) 64] Gi} 50; S38) 58] 5 47 3 
a! ta: night work.......... 69 | 69| 68| 65] 63] 60) 58] 57) 56) 56) 53) 46) 21 
ine operators, daywork...... 82} 78] 78| 74] 72] 70] 66; 65) 64} GY Wy) 52) 2 
Machine operators, night work....| 73 | 71 | 71| 68 | 67| 65] 62) 61] 60; G0} 55/) 5D 23 
Machine tenders ( inists) ,day- 
eg EE OE re ae © 1©)1@!1@/ @ | 6] 64) Bi] 6) 62] 6) 52 } 
Machine tenders (machinists), 
night work.......... Say dn 0013 ©) 1@)1@)10@)1@) | 6] 65] 6] 64) 64) 62) 55) 22 
Machinist operators, daywork....) (') 3 1) } @) 1 @) ) | 23) 23) 23) 227 19) 16 10 
Machinist operators, night work..{@) | @) | @)}@)}@)]@) |] 42) 42] 42} 42] 38) 32 20 
Photo-engravers, daywork. ....... 1) | @) em) ) ) JL @),@Q) | 5) 46) 37 18 
3 Photo-engravers, night work ..... YI a To ;o;re@® )1Q) 1, Q) | WM By 3B 12 
, web presses,daywork..| 91] 88] 86/ 78) 77) 74] 70} 69 67 | G1 50 24 
, Web presses, night 
OSE Te YN ees fF aPae 7 78} 77 | 75) 75] 73] 69] 68 7| 66) 64) 8 22 
Stereotypers, daywork............ 70 | 66) 64| 61] 60} 58| 49) 48) 47) 46) 42) 37 22 
Stereotypers, night work.........| 63 | 62] 61 | 60] 59] 53| 49) 47) 47/ 46) @ 7 22 
Theatrical employecs. 
Carpenbers....... 202... 02+. eeeee es 1) | @) IM lO ;O)/O¢ @)4C@) | 324 27 16 
Shectridians.....-......-....-.-..- oF ¢) t) () iC) | @ f @Q)]@) | 574 49 35 
Motion-picture machine operators.| (') »>1@) ) )1O1O¢@@O1 1 @O1.oO] B| # 16 
Waiters. 
OE ae ee eee OOO l,@O1@O1@O1@O}] O11] @] 5] 27 16 
1 No data 
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Wages and Hours of Labor in Woolen and Worsted Goods Manufac- 
turing, 1907 to 1920. 


AGES in the woolen and worsted manufacturing industry, 
like the cotton-mill wages, increased very materially be- 
tween 1907 and 1920, as is shown in the following table. 

These figures are based on investigations made at different times by 
the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. Since 1914 inquiries 
have been made only in alternate years. Most of the 1920 data are 
as of June. The cata for all years were taken directly from the pay 
rolls of representative establishments in the important woolen 
manufacturing States. 

Until 1914 data were collected only for the large representative 
occupations. In and since 1914 all employees of the mills visited 
were covered. Since 1914 the list of selected occupations has been 
enlarged and the employees in such occupations withdrawn from 
the group of “other employees,” hence the figures for the residue 
group of other employees are not strictly comparable from year to 
year. ‘The wages of males and females are shown separately. 

As a whole, earnings per hour in woolen aud worsted goods manu- 
facturing in 1920 were more than three times as much as in 1913, 
and the increase between 1918 and 1920 was about 80 per cent. The 
1920 figures represent the wage peak in this mdustry during the 
World War period. Reductions have since been made in many mills. 

The table further shows the general trend or reduction in regular 
working hours per week. Because of the reduction in hours full-time 
earnings per week have not increased to the same extent as earnings 
per hour. Other columns of the table show the number of estab- 
lishments and the number of employees included in the averages for 
each year. 


NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND OF EMPLOYEES, AVERAGE FULL-TIME HOURS 
AND EARNINGS PER WEEK, AND AVERAGE EARNINGS PER HOUR, BY OCCUPA- 
TION, SEX, AND YEAR, 1907 TO 1920. 



































| | | t | | | 
Aver- | Aver- | 
| | A-ver- - | Aver ag A ve 
‘Num Num-| age | 240 | Aver | Num-|'um-| axe | fH | A 
Occupation, sex, | & a Der of; full- | time | earn- || Occupation, sex, it of ber of a time | earn- 
and year estab-| em- | time: eorn- | ings | and year. estab-| em- | time | corm. | ings 
lini | lish- | ploy-|hours oo lish- | ploy-|hours| S10, - 
ae ees. | per : gS mF ments! ecs. | per - , 
week. enek 7 | wee k “ sve fi f 4 
comitainititnnidaiadendinsistelttleasaiiindl cntactipioemed = We Pee SS ee 
| 
Wool sorters. | Picker tendcrs. | 
Male....... 1907..| 184 58.0) $16. 91/$0.233 || Male....... 1920... 41) 277 48.3 $25.60/$0. 530 
1908..| 11) 164 57.8) 12.89) .223 
1909../ 11) 186) 57.9) 13.84) .239 Card tenders. 
1910..| 18 280) 56.3) 13.86) . 247 | 
2911..| 19 444) 56.4) 13.54) .241 |} Male...... 1907 19) 145 58.6) 7.38 .126 
1912..| 29 471) 55.2) 14.72) .267 | 1 19, 136) 586) 7.09) . 121 
1913.. 14) 246) 55.0) 15.42). 281 || 1909..| 19} 134) 58.4) 7.24) .124 
41014 ; 15) 381) 54.2) 14.97) .276 || 1910..' 26) 201) 56.9 7.25) .127 
1916..| 17) 412) B49) 17.80, .329 |) 1911..| 40) 320) 57.1) 7.73) . 136 
2918..| 20) 538] 54.4) 24.94). 460 || 1912..| 40, 412) 56.4) 7.64) .135 
1920..| 22) 423; 48.1) 41.90) .871 || 1913..; 38] 333) 56.5) 811) .144 
Female. ....1920.. 1] 28] 48.0) 43,25) . 901 |} 1914.) 43) 398 56.1) 8.26) .147 
Wool washer | | ie1s-.} | 500] BLN 15.75) -287 
w ti Q18..] 47) 599) 54. 5. 75}. 28 
; 4 i 1920..| 44) 461) 48.4) 24.88) .514 
j  Female.....1920..| 10} 83, 48.3, 21.45) .444 
Male....... 1920..) 20) 113] 48.8] 28.45) .583 | I" 
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NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS -AND OF EMPLOYEES, AVERAGE FULL-TIME HOURS 
‘AND EARNINGS PER WEEK, AND AVERAGE EARNINGS PER HOUR, BY OCCUPA- 
TION, SEX, AND YEAR, 1907 TO 1920—Continued. 













































































} | | 
Aver- | Aver- | 
Aver- . Aver- - 
’ Num-|Num- e hat. ar Num-|Num-| age age “ty 
ber of! ber of| full- | ¥ ag ber of| ber off full-.| fall- | age 
Oceupation, sex, estab-| em- | time | time | earn- Oceupation, sex, | ™ tab- ti tim~ | earn- 
and year. |. earn- } ings | and year. Ne ee lhance| Carn | ings 
lish- | ploy-| hours ines r | lish- | ploy- | hours} ;,, “e 
ments} ees. | per | ‘per | hour: | mts} ees. | per | Dé | tour 
week.| week. * pwere-) week. | 
| J } 
Card strippers. | Spinners, frame. 
Male ....... 1907... 1s 89} 58.2) $8. 44)$0. 145 || Male....... 1910 2 114 | 56.0} $7.01 \$¢C. 12: 
1908. . 18 79) 58.1 &. 42 145 | 1911. 3 194 | 56.0 | 7.37 132 
1909. . 18; 80} 58.1 &. 77 151 1912. 3| 2441540) &53 158 
7910. . 27} 162) 57.0; 8.69) .153 1913... 3 115 | 54.0 | - 7.33 136 
1911... 42; 223) 57.1) 8.62) .151 1914... 3 | 282) 53.9 7.80 145 
1912... 12) 240) 56.9) 9.29) .163 1916. . 3 | 266 | 53.9 | 10. 30 19] 
1913... 42; 238) 56.4) 9.41 167 1918. 5 | 161 | 53.0) 16.74 316 
4914. . 250; 55.7) 9.44 169 1920. . 4 49 | 48.0 | 26.78 95 
1916... 48 303) 55.5} 11.61 209 || Female..... 1907. . 5 323 | 57.6 7. 32 127 
1918... 4® 359) 54.8) 17.77 324 1908. . 5 | 284 | 57.5] 7.02 12 
1920... 45, 292) 48.2) 27.47 570 1909. . 5 | 295 | 57.5 | 7.13 124 
1910..| 8 | 578/560) 6.85) | 122 
Gill bos tenders. f 1911..} 10 (1,002 | 56.4 | 7.07}. 12 
1912 10 |1,070 | 55.2; 7.92) .14 
Male....... 1920. . 8 130; 49.8) 25.00) .502 1913 10 | 751 | 55.5] 7.78) .14 
Female..... 1920. . 15, 383) 48.4) 21.39) .442 1914 9} 970 | 54.2} 7.99) .147 
; 1916 14 |1,202 | 53.9} 9.68) .1s 
Comber tenders. 191s 15 (1,330 | 52.4 | 14.62 | .27> 
1920 14 (1,026 | 48.2; 23.18 | .451 
Male. ...... 1907... 4 52} 58.5) 7.78 .133 
1908... 4} 29) 58.6) 7.68} .131 Doffers 
1909. . 4 29| 58.6; 8.03) .137 
4910... 6} 106) 56.5} 7.87| .139 |) Male.....-. 1916. - 5} 255/498) 805) . iv! 
1911 a 188; 56.5) 7.94 141 1918... 5 138 | 50.5 | 13.58 |. 26¢ 
1912 481} 55.1 8, 56 156 1920... 6 S | 46.3 | 23.01 . 497 
1913 | 115) 54.8 &. 51) .156 | Female..... 1916... 12 709 | 52.2 7. 05 I 
1914 6, 228 55.8) 9.00' .161 1918. . 12 | -829 | 42.6) ° 9.85 2 
1916. ; 274| 56.3) 11.18} 1199 1920..|- 14} 561 | 46.7] 16.44 | 2252 
1918 248} 55.8] 17.49) .314 | ; | 
1920. 10} 162} 48.9! 26.99) .552 || Twister tenders. | 
Female..... 1907. . 4 101} 55.7) 5.51) .099 
1908 . . 4 117} 55.8} 5.52) .099 || Female....-. 1907. .| 7 186 | 57.2 | 6.41 | .112 
1909. . 4 111} 55.8) 5.69) .102 1908. . 7} 138 | 57.6) 6.57) .114 
1910... 6; 129) 55.5) 6.13) .111 1909. . 7| 223)580); 650; «112 
1911 oan 55.8} 6.10) .109 - 1910... 10 | 332) 56.97) 7.16) .12 
1912.. 7 4650} 55.8) 6.47) . 116 1911_. 12} 600 | 56.7/ 7.40| .13! 
1913.. 7; 3) 56.1) 6.57) .117 1912. . 12} 751 | 55.7); 7.62) .137 
1914.. 6} 162) 54.8). 6.52) .119 1913... 12} 598 | 55.4) 7.50] .155 
1916. . 10 178} 53.5) 9.46) .177 1914. . 11 884) 54.3) 7.81) . 144 
1918. 12} 328; 52.8) 13.50) .258 } 1916. . 23 1,028 | 54.2; 9.43 | .174 
1920... 12} 155) 48.7} 23.28 .478 | 1918... 24 | 802 | 53.9 | 13. 80 | .256 
1920..| 34 (1,043 | 48.3 | 22.07 | .457 
Drawing frame — 
tenders. ||  Spooler tenders. 
Male. ..<... 1916... 211} 55.0) 9.80} .178 |) Female..... 1916..; 55 1,571 | 54.1 | 9.40) .17 
1918.. 6 193) 54.1) 14.81] . 264 1918... 56 1,514 | 53.6 | 14.51 271 
1920... 6 51] 48.0) 24.05) .501 1920. . 55 1,474 | 48.2 | 22.08 |) . 45 
Female. .... 1916... 14) 1,603} 53.7) 9.15) .170 
1918. . 15} 1,760) 52.9) 13.24) .250 Dresser tenders. 
1920. . 16 1,758} 48.3) 21.49) .445 . s 
Male....... 1907. . 19 | 119 | 5&8} 13.17 224 
Spinners, mule. 1908. . 19 97 | 58.4 | 13.14 225 
1909 19 | 126 | 583 | 13.06 224 
Male......: 1907. . 19} 384] 58.6) 12.83) .219 1910 27 | 214 | 57.1 | 13.80 242 
1908. . 19, 267) 58. 12.51) .215 1911... 46 | 337 | 57.1 | 13.85 24 
1909. . 1 297; 58.2) 12.98) . 223) 1912... 46 | 384 | 56.4; 14.71 262 
1910... 26} 529) 57.0) 12.75) .224° 1913..| 46} 347 | 56.3 | 14.80 26 
1911... 638 57.3) 12.81) .224) 1914. . 47 | 363 | 55.2 | 15.03 27 
1912. 719} 56. 13. 56). 240 | 1916... 55 | 422 | 55.0} 17.47 31s 
1913... 42; 828) 56.5) 13.45) .239 1918...) 58 | 469 | 54.6 | 24.28 452 
1914... 42| 897) 56.0) 13.88) .249) 1920..| 63 | 403 | 48.6 | 37.28 | .767 
1916..| _ 46) 1, 55.3} 17.51) .316 
1918,.) — 46] 1,431) 54.9) 27.42) .409) Drawers-in. ! 
1920. . 48.2! 39.33) .816 | ae 
| || Female..... 1916... 52 | 424 | 54.7 | 13.68 2K 
1918... 55 | 406 | 54.2} 19.23) . 
i 1920..| 63} 392 | 4&3! 2874) 595 
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NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND OF EMPLOYEES, AVERAGE FULL-TIME HOURS 
AND EARNINGS PER WEEK, AND AVERAGE EARNINGS PER HOUR, BY OCCUPA- 
TION, SEX, AND YEAR, 1907 TO 1920—Concluded. 


ee —? 





iments; ees. | per | 
| lweek.| per | hour. 





loc a | | fresh pada | 
} Aver- } } | A ver- 
| | Aver- . | Aver-| ’ 
'Num-|Num-| age ae Aver- | 'Num-\Nam-| age | 28° | A vere 
ber of} ber of| full- | f4l- | age | | ber of| ber of! full- | f!- | age 
Occupation, sex, |.+an-| em- | time | time | earn- |; Occupation, sex, (tan) em- | time | “me }-earn- 
and year. lish- | ploy- | hours _ or | lish- | ploy-} hours; face oe 
‘ments: ees. | per : i| : 


and year. 


lweek.| Per | hour. | 




































































} week, | *| week. 
it vdaorbas | Pte 
— | Ra 
Loom fiters. | || Menders—Con. 
Male. «....2. 1907... | 19, 223) 58. 0} $15. 49:$0, 267 | Female ....1909..| 18; 58S) OB. 8}. $8. 06)$0. 137 
1908..| 19} 218) 57.9) 15.17] . 262 |} 1910..} 25; 1, 196) 56.8)...9.09° . 160 
1909... 19) 242} 58,1) 15,28) . 263 | 1911..| 44) 1,623) 56.8} .9.07| .160 
191¢.. 2%} 429} 56.6) 15.76! .279 || 1912..| 44) 1,668) 55.7) 40.50) .189 
1911_. 46; 569) 56.7) 15.58) . 275 || 1913..| 42) 1, 388) 55.3), 10,11) . 183 
1912... 46| 589! 55.91 17.13] | 308 || 1914... 43) 1,501) 54.4) 10.57) .195 
1913. 47, 581} 55.8! 16.55) . 297 |) 1916... 53| 1, 767 54. 3| 13.28) . 245 
1914... 47} 651) 55.1) 17,18) .312 | 1918..| 53) 1,685} 54.4) 18.91] .349 
1916... 60| 794) 54.9] 20.70) .381 | 1920..| 61] 1,729) 48.5). 29.25) .603 
1918..! 61! 843] 54.5] 30.04) . 552 | | 
1920. .| 64) 736) 48.3] 47.00) 973 | Perchers. | 
} | i ; 
Weavers. | Male....... 1920. . | “a 419) 48.4) 33.25. .687 
Female. . ..1920-.; 15) 3) 49.8, 23.31 .468 
Male. ...... 1907... 191 1,653] 58.5] 11.88) .203 || | 
1908..} 19] 1,409} 58.6) 11.49! .196 | Fullers. | 
1909... 19| 1,589} 58.6) 11.66) .199 | 
1910... 27| 2,907] 57.1) 11.79} .207 || Male....... 1920... 53] 195) 48.6! 28.67) .590 
1911. 46} 4,049} 57.1) 11.97) .210 
1912..| 46] 4,476) 56.3) 13,30) .237 || Washer tenders, 
1913..) 46) 3,845) 56.1) 13,03) .232 | cloth. 
1914...) 48| 4,336); 55.2) 13.10) .238 i | 
1916..| 61) 5,431] 54.9) 15.95 304 | Male....... 1920..| 56] 378] 48.6) 27.56, .567 
1918... 61| 5,812} 54.5) 25.52) .470 
1920... 64] 4,826] 48.3) 38.98 .807 | -pryertenders, | 
Female.....1907..| 19} 1,873] 58.0} 10.90] 7188 |) "ome | | 
1908... 19} 1,882} 57.7) 9.58} . 166 | | 
1909. . 19) 1,807) 57.6) 9.56) .166 |) Male. ...... 1920..1 56} 276] 484) 26.67, .551 
1910,.| 27} 2855) 56.3] 10,14) .180 | | 
1911... 46| 3,384] 56.8) 10.47) . 184 || a 
1912..| 46] 3,586 55.9] 11.48). 206 | Trekes. "| 
1913..;  47/ 3,493) 56.0) 11.03) .197 || y). ‘ | 48 D4 . 
o--| £5) 3, O82) AT) 318). 08 | Forsaie!.21900..| “"s ne 2.6 17.99 “378 
1916..| 61! 4,505) 54.5) 14.76) .271 |) ie come 7, oe eee 
1918..) 61] 5,205) 54.1) 21.96) |. 406 | 
1920..; 63] 3,783) 48.3) 36.08) .747 Laborers, dye | 
| house. 
Cloth inspectors. | i 
) + | | Male...:... 1907... 19} 434] 58.1) 837 .144 
Male. ...... 1920..; 12) 256! 48.0) 36.39] .756 | 1908...) 19) 385) 57.8] 8.09). 140 
Female... _.1920.. | 430! 48:3 24.44] 1508 || 1909..; 191 5l4| 57.9] . 7.93) .137 
, -” 7” os oo , oF 1910..| 27| 837] 56.3] 8.06) .143 
Butlers. | 1911... 45} 1, 116 36. 6 6.22). . 145 
i 1912. : 45 1, 093 55. 9) Bde « 157 
Female. . ..1907.. 18} 611) 58 7.11| .122! 1913. .| 46) 1,041) 55.6) 8.84 .159 
1 -is|  4gal 3: 6.73) | 116 | 1914..| 47] 1,427] 54.9] 8.75) .160 
1909... } 18} 582! 58.0]. 7.13] .123 | 1916 _. 55] 1,636] 55.0) 10.83, .1 
1910..| 26 1.0341 56.5|- 7.33] .130/ 1918... 55} 1,606] 54.7) 16.60 .304 
I911..| 43/ 1,516] 56.8} 7.36) . 130 | 1920..| 52} 961) 48.3) 27,24. 564 
1912...) 44) 1, 562) 55.9) 8.25) «145 | 
1913..) 44) 1,643) 55.6) 8.14) .146 || Other employees. | 
1914..; 44) 1,756) 54.6; 8.47) .155 | 
1916... 55| 1,889) 54.6). 10.09) .185 || Male.......1914../ 47/13, 947) 55.7} 10.03, , 180 
1918..' 55] 1,867; 54.1] 14.94) .276 | 1916... 63]16, 978] 55.8] 12.51) . 225 
1920..| 64) 2,321) 48.4) 21.8%). 452 || 1918.__| 63]17, 308} 55.3) 18.24) .330 
- 67] 7,194] 48.6] 28.19) . 580 
Menders. | Female... ..1914..| 46] 7,781] 54.2| 7.54). 139 
F | | 19} | 611 6,347} 53.9 9.05) .168 
Female. . ..1907..! 18) 403; 58.5) . & 48, .145 || 1918..| 63] 6,407) 53.4) 13.37) .250 
1908..) 18) 341) 58.4). 8.64). 148 | 1920..| 67] 3,349] 48.2) 29.29; .421 
} | } i 
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49 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 
Unien Scale of Wages and Hours of Painters. 


HE following table shows the union wage rates per hour and the 

T number of hours of labor per week on September 1, 1920, fo, 

painters in the building trade. Fresco painters, sign painters, 

ship painters, glamers, hardweed ‘finishers, and paper hangers are no 
included when there are different wage rates for these occupations. 

The mfermation is taken from reports made to the Brotherhood of 

Painters, Decorators, and Paper Hiangers of America by the recordin: 

secretaries of the various unions in the eities represented. 





UNION WAGE RATES AND HOURS no rh IN THE BUILDING TRADE, SH#PprTrtem 
tR1 
































Rate | Hours | | Rate | How 
City:and State. | sper per | City and State. | sper pel 
hour. | week. | | hour. week 
} ae ee A Re AD AS > a. 
| i 
I SO. i. we dks scatuine > tame $1.00 44 || Hlerrisburg, Pa..................- | $0.65 
PE ML... sd ccenchaanen tee es . 465 Blartiord, Comm... .. ......6.5--.50- | 1.00 
Aflania, Ga... -... a! ae eee | 2.00 ET ae eee £938 | 
Aglantic City ,W.J ...........-.-- | 200 | oS SESE HS. 1.00 | 
Auburn, N. aids GORE PP gRe & 75 44 || Huntington, W.Va_............. . 90 
SM so see wba c clas 1.00 | 48 |i Indianepédlis,Ind................: 1.60 
ce ee ok cute . 874 44 | Gackson, Miiss....................: . 80 
Baker. SS ae 1124 44 || Jacksonville, Fla. .-.............: 874 
Sy SE ee * . 90 44 || Jamestown, N. Y................: 874 
Battle Creek, Mich ............... 85 #8 || Jersey City, N. J................-- 1. 124 | 
Bellingham, Wash............-..-- 1. 00 i 8 CRS Saeaey  eee 1.00 | 
Binghamton, N.Y .............-- .75 44 || Kalamazoo, Mich...............-. . 80 
. Boe sae . 874 44 || Kansas‘City, Mo................-. 85 | 14 
Bloomington, Ill.................. . 90 44 | Kenosha, Wis.................... 1. 25 4 
eS ESE RE Sane 1.60 44 | Knoxville, Tenn................-- 75 45 
Bridgeport, Conn.............-.-- 1.00 44 || Lincoln, ROA eee . 80 : 
Sa oe : 874 44 1| Little Rock, Ark................. 1. 00 
SSSR Re ree 95 - 441) Los A “s  - T ee) een 1. 00 
pO Se as Peer = 1,125 44 || Louisville, Ky..................-- 75 ‘4 
eB eS ee eee 1.00 40 || Lowell, IE RS ST 1. 00 4 
CT n.d can bade onigt . 90 44 0 Meoon,Ta......................-. 75 ‘4 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa........-..-.~. 48 48 || Manchester, N. H.............:.. .80 14 
‘Charl ite. deh. oliiies aaciiie 65 48 || Marsh wm aewe.............. 80 
Charleston, W.‘Va............-... 1,00 44 || Mem ‘SRL LL 1.00 | 
Charlotte, N.C......2 22222 75 48 || Meriden, Conn.................... "75 | 1 
Chattanooga, Tenn ..............- Pe, 44 Miami, ¥la SS FT Ee A Se 4 1.00 14 
Cheyenne, Wyo........... passe ke 1.00 ° 48 || Milwankee, Wis..:............... 85 
Chicago, ee os be 1.25 44 |i Minneapolis, Minn................ 1.00 
i S 2 ORR Age - 874° Fe. SSSR Y MEST -87} 
pte og nda: onl enie «nll 1.12} 44 || Mont. wy, Mile... ..... e See 85 
Colorado Sp | Ey coef 60 44:5 Temmcms, Gee . os... ce . 90 
ey aaa 45 47 || Muskogee, Okla. ............... | 1.00 
Colum | REAR - 85 44 | Nashville, Tenn.................. | , 67 
Cowneil Bluffs, lowa.... .........- 1.60 44}| Nashua, N.H................... 7 
4. GR Ce ~ 874 44 || Nebra City, Nebr........-. ot oe 
Cumberland, Md. ..............-- 875 44 | Mewatk, N.J..................... 1.00 | 
RR ERS Baa 1. 00 44 || New Orleans, OR Cpe 90 | 
Danville, Hi TR ES wot abt antl 90 44 i Mowpett, Ky... ................... 87) | 
Dayton, Ohio... ... Sete dn dase cu 1.25 44 nde CR a” Seer 75 | 
Davenport, Iowa. .............--6 1. 00 2 £8.) goa eee 1,25 14 
ee, COM, ni. «cin 5's Snot oct 1.12% ee ES Wa was «cnn wo doe os 2 on 1. 00 14 
Des Moines, Towa..............--- 1. 00 44 || Oklahoma City, Okla............. 1.00 14 
Metrott, Mich... .... 2 ..........- 1,00 4a Cuthoch, is eee Rt AL eae 1.60 Af 
Dubu A a ee -75 44 || Oshk Sst «chides Geld « + «vis .75 18 
Minn Se sec eeeseesaeesese - 1.00 44 Pendleton, Oreg ecocewececcassecscn 1. 60 aO 
Bast St. Louis, Hi...............-. 1.25 44 }| Pensacola, Fla.................... - 90 18 
Re eee ae ee -85 44 || 0 aS SS a 87h 14 
TR ean ane ORE: 1.0 44 || Petersburg, Va..................- 70 is 
ame WORE wc... 5c... bon. 1,00 44 “Soy  cUp aaeee 1.00 16) 
not, bubba Idk. odd 1.00 44 ( ~ ™ Regehil SIR gapeet 1.0 44 
Everett, aa Bega es per? 1.00 | 44 || Pittsburgh, Pa......-.........-.. 1.12}. 44 
rs Ek 2 er 1.00 ba.  * See eer . 85 +4 
PORE NE oc cdbin cn cubesess . 80 ey a eee 1. 00 1 
Fort Wayne, Ind...............+: 1.00 44 || Portsmouth, N. H1................ . 90 H4 
ie Ri). | 2 rae 1. 064 44 || Poughkeepsie, N. Y............-. .75 i4 
French Lick, Ind...............-- 75 48 || Providence, R.1.................. 190 41 
ew ccdeaud 1, 183 44 || Pueblo, cis Vink a Pre: 5 1. 00 A 
Galveston, DK id dxpedhiadseembuon 1.00 44 |} Putnam, Conn.................... .70 14 
Grand Rapids, Mich.............. 1.00 44 Tl. > aditiad tas dees aoe eka” ee 44 
Hagerstown, Md.................. . 68} 50 SE We ctitlingdaécévecdcbecne’ 1. 00 44 











= 
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UNION WAGE RATES AND HOURS OF PAINTERS IN THE BUILDING TRADE, SEPTEM- 
BER 1, 1920—Concluded. 








Rate Hours Rate | Hours 
City and State. per j per | City and State. }. per per 
hour. week. hour. | week. 
Raleigm, Me Deda. - 222-222-2222 -5 | Sterns 48 || Spo’ane, Wash.... $1. 99 44 
Reading, Pa, ...-. Mrtle ah rdtl ietins we5 J 44 i Springfield, Ili... 1. 00 th 
Rete) Reais tina - anne -se+-e--|, aed 44 | Springfield, Mass............ , . 95 if 
Richmm@mGyameee J... 2. eee ta 48 |) Sprin eld, _ eee ; . 874 14 
Rich MG Bs. d0-5< ~~~ --- 2-2. 75 | 48 | Springueld, Ohio. ..... —- . 85 44 
ROCROMNMEANIs TE coc cc ccesee-ss .| 1.00 44 | Syracuse, N. Y..... : Bea . 99 14 
Rutland, SP aes . 624 48 Tacoma, Wash....... 1. 00 44 
sacramento, Calif............... 1.00 | 44 | Tampa, Fla......... ; , 1. 00 if 
St. Joseph, AM ES RO ere . 878 | ae @ berre Heute, ind.............. 85 14 
oe a 1.25 | 44 |i Toledo, Ohie......... J ; 1. 00 i4 
St. Paul, Minn Dtiawdess2dss40 100 | 44 i Topera, Kans. ....... ety a 85 18 
Salem, Mass.............. i Poe . 90 44 || Trenton, N.J...... és 1. 00 44 
Salt Lake City, Utah............ 1. 00 44 i Tulsa, Okla...... LS $4 
San Antonio, 7 ae b is ses we s4 see - 875 | Be it CEOR, Ie Be ie gcc. eee ae . 91 14 
San Diego, Calif................. . 874 44 | Washington, D.C....... 7 1. 00 uf 
jan Franmciseo, Calif. ............ 1. 125 44 || Waterbury, Conn....... . 90 {t 
Santa Res@aelit................. . 87} 44 Wheeling, W.Va...... rebar o . 933 | *4 
Saginaw, Mich....................| 874 | 44 || Wichita, Kans......... |. on + 
Savannah, G&..................-- | .874 | 44 || Wilkes-Barre, Pa... GR ‘4 
Schenectady, N. Y...........-..-| 1.00 | 44 || Wilmington, Del. ......... 1.90 14 
Scranton, FR-~-.....-..--------- | 8 44 || Wilmington, N.C-o.--.-..-....-.] +90 iH 
SOV OI his 05 5 85 aes e sn. . 2 4 | inston-Salem, N.C..... | .& 5 
ee ee 1, 25 44 | Worcester, Maas................-.. 1. 00 44 
Sioux City, Aowa................. |} 1,00 44 || Youngstown, Ohio. . 1. 123 14 
Sioux Falls, 63 . eaoee PEPE EPEP! a 48 || Zanesville, Ohio. ey f- 48 
South Bend, Ind...... 7 Pe akin - 95 44 | 
i 


Union Scale of Wages and Hours Per Day of Iron Molders, November 
30, 1920. 


HE following table of union scale of daily wages and hours per 
day for iron molders in manufacturing and jobbing shops 
was compiled by the secretary of the International Molders 
Union of North America. In cities where uniform hours are not 
worked in the various shops the minimum rate per hour and the 
number of hours that are worked in the different shops are shown, 
the hourly rate being the same irrespective of the number of hours 


worked. 


UNION SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS PER DAY OF IRON MOLDERS, NOVEMBER 30, 














1920. 
Tee ee . | — — at int ! 7 
Wages} Hours || Wages | Hours 
City and State. er er | City and State. | per per 
ay. ay. |i day. day. 
vO re $7.20 8 || Chattanooga, Tenn - .-. on $5. 80 x 
ee ere 7.20 Jo SG eee eee ter © 8 
RIT aliteedess savineso- 7.20 94] Cincinnati, Ghio.................. 7.00) 8 
i “4 |i. es 7.65 9} Cleveland, Ohio.................. | 7.20 s 
Baltimore, Md.................-.. 8.00 8 || Columbus, Ohio.................. 7.20 | 8 
Bangor, a. a ae. 7.20 0 =) ea 7.0 8 
Bay City, Mich. 2.22... o | 7.00 $ || Danville, M.-L] 6.80 g 
Bellingham, Wash................ | 7.00 8 |i Dayton, Ohbio....................-} 7.00] $ 
Birmingham, Ale....... cen eee 7.20 eT A tcc beecseoe) OB] 9 
Bloo Sd od dbhishe «Seite 6. 80 8 || Denver, Colo. ...............--- ..| $.00 8 
Boston, Mags................. ie * 8 |i Des Moines, lowa............. A ae § 
Brid ECE 7.20 8 PG. adocd tA ves | 8.18 g 
. 9 © SRS IRIS SRRRS 7.04 ee ID oe dubdu won ones ooves 7.20 8 
Butte, Momt.............-....20-- 7.00 8 || Bliznbeth, N.J................-.. 7 04 8 
Combet, Oli veisc ice eewe. cesses 7.20 8 || Evansville, Ind..................-| 645} 0 
Cedar eS ee 7.20 ee A I chides daterewe comes ews 7.20 | 8 
Char tite enthtn antes + 6.80 8 || Fall River, Mass..........-..--..-| 7.20 8 
Charleston, W.Va................ 1% s-9 |! Fort Smith, Ark.................- 715) . 3 
C id sseiihnvssan | 9.20 9 || Fort Wayne, Ind................. | 7.20] 8 
1 Per hour. 
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UNION SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS PER DAY OF IRON MOLDERS, NOVEMBER SM, 









































1929—Concluded. 
wr 
, Wages | Hours | | Wages | Hour 
City and State. r jae, City and State. _ | per 
ay. ay. | Gay. | day 
Womt Weare, TOK. . 2. anc cc ccsesace $7.50 s Poughkeepsie, N. Y.......... ...-| $6.50 
Grand Rapids, Michi: 2... o020.502. 7.25 9 || Providence, R.I.................. 5.00 | 
Hartford, Desgansttrteedess fax 7.20 S. & Pueblo, Cole.............. 2656.64: 8.00 | 
BM, WOU, 4 sscccsticecsccce 6. 80 8 Quincy, itine ds $5605 ag ac é3453 7.00 | 
Huntington, W. Va-..--....-..:.| 6.80 8 OO, FA Mens Sek. eccsccce ccecs 190 | 
Indianapolis, Ind................. 7. 20 S BF meading, Pe.....1...:-6255..6.7% 6. 324 | 4 
Jackson, Mieh 22022225202 252 &. 00 8: | Richmond, Ind... 2222022222202, 7.20 | 
Jacksonville, Fla...............:-. 7.20 8 . || Richmond, Va...........:........ 7.20 | 
Sersey City, N. J.................. 7.04 & |i Roanoke, Va..........-.......... 6.80 | 
Joliet, Il. -... adi bdedo tas Sissais &. 00 8 Hi Rochester, N. Y..........2...2.-. 7.20 .| 
A” SRS eee oy 7.20 84 |} Rock Island, fl.................. 7.40 | 
Melamased,. Mich.<..--:.....:.:.: 7.00 s Sdginaw, Mich....:........22::... 7.00 | 
ae Cit y SEE TSS 7.20 Sf SS Sa re a | 7.20 
SS (RRA Seer 7.40 8 |} Salt Lake City, Utah............. | 7.00 
Knoxville, Tenn..:......-.-::.... 7.20 9. |} San Diego, Calif.....-............ 7.00 | 
Lansing, Mich...............-.-.. 6.50 9 }} San Francisco, Calif.............. 8.00 | 
e@wrence, Mass. :.2..:.:....:.... 7.20 Bm GevONNGN, (9B oo. 3552. c ke ccese: 8.00 | 
Ts dcneasscoss aosencn 7.20 8 if Schenectady, N. Y.............-. 7.20 
Little Rock, Ark::-.:............ 8. 10 9 |] Seranton, Pa.............2....... | 7.00 | § 
Los Angeles, Calif................ 7.00 8 |i Seattle, Wash.................... | 7.04 
i «6455 chnbees 465 cp oe 7. 20 8 ii Shreveport, La................... | 8.10 ) 
SU MS. dos. s--cccccenae 7.20 8 || Springfield, Ill......... arias eget | 1.9m) <9 
5 |S aA eee 7. 65 9 | Springfield, Mass....-...... sécee | 7:20 
ME FMB 065s 055556000558. 0 00 1. Ai2} &-9 {| Springfield, Ohio.....:...---. sladetaee | 
Manchester, N. H................ 7.20 8 ee... 7.20 | § 
Memphis, en haa ot oat 7.65 BS 8 4 Ee 7. 20 8 
Milwaukee, Wis.................. 6. 80 0 Ea | 7.20 § 
es win s c0anbceccesecis 7.20 & UI, fo on cccccccc accent 7.50 
Nashville, Teni.................. 7.00 pag RR eee eae 7.20 ‘ 
Newark, N. Dienuds > td Fe WAR oe 7.04 x Terre Haute, ln. Mwah ae Va - 36005 | 7.20 | 
New Bedford, Mass............... 7.20 | BMI, SINE 6 0 on ccckcce recap aca: + 7.60 | 
New Orleans, La......-......-... 7. 8- || Topeka, Kans........... seeeeeh: 1  ~ Oe 8 
Newport, R.I.............-.-.... 7.20 | SL, Mic tns.....--........22- 7.04 | 
EL TD Eno op cacccceccnent 7.04 | a on oo vcawicepncwce | 7.20 
BE FON ddenk b65 be 02560 sdsinds oe 6.40 | 8 Washington, D.C................ | 7.20 
Norwalk, ee ee gees * 7.20 8 || Waterbury, Conn................. | 7.20 
Oklahoma City; Gida...211222.17 7.2 |: 9 || Waterloo, Yowa..............0.22. |. 7:50 4 
Omaha, Nebr.............-.---.. 7.50 | 8 || Wheeling, W. Va.....:........... | 8.00 . 
Oshkosh, ee ep pewdingg ogee 5. 20 Sl Weems, MOMS... 2... 6. 48 
P eMC eTe: Pleee Tete sve 7.04 8 || Wilmington, Del................. | 5.92 8 
Rn. ob sea on os +22 ac: 8.00 8 || Wilmington, N.G................ 7.20 g 
Philadelphia, Pa................. 8.00 8 || Winston-Salem, N.C............. 7.20 9 
Pittsburgh LN Dah 3 7.50 8 || Woonsocket, R.I..........-...... 7.20 | , 
Portland, lili ill li. 7.20 8 || Worcester, Mass.................. 7.20 | s 
P d, Peers shasib. cased. 7.50 8 || Youngstown, Ohio...............) 8.00 | g 
Portsmouth, N. H........ perage 7. 8 || Zanesville, Ohio.................. 7.50 | . 
1 Per hour. 


Collection of Wage Claims by State Labor Offices.” 


By Mary T. WaGGaman. 


NE of the vulnerable spots in the administration of law in the 
() United States has been the failure to provide for the. proper 
handling of small cases. Prohibitive costs; unwieldy legal! 
procedure, and protracted delays frequently render the poor man’s 
quest for justice a despairing undertaking. Out of 20,000 cases 
involving money which were examined by the New York Legal Aid 
Society m 1919, 10,000 were wage claims.’ The fact that so many 
small cases concern wages makes the handling of such complaints 
labor problem as well as a legal one. 





— 


a To avoid giving numerous individ 
otherwise 


Stated that, except where 


ual references where States are mentioned in the text, it should bx 
noted, the data have been obtained from the latest published State 


reports. , y : 
~ 4 Address of Hon. Charles Evans Hughes before the American Bar Association, St. Louis, Aug. 27, 1920 
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In-view- of the-frequent: pewerlessness: of the workers to carry their 
wage claims-to court;a:study of the experience and procedure of the 
State labor offices in connection with the collection of wage claims 
should be of interest and profit. | 

This article briefs some of the data secured as a result of a circular 
letter-and questionnaire on the subjeet of wage claims sent out the 
latter part of December, 1920, by the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics to the various State labor offices. The attempt was made 
to get statistics regarding the collection of wage claims for 1918 and 
1919 as well as 1920, but so few States were able to furnish the desired 
figures for the two earlier years that it was decided to confine the 
tabular presentation to the year 1920. It was also hoped to show 
the eceupations, by groups, of the laborers making wage claims, but 
the incomplete records of most of the States on this matter rendered 
the plan impracticable. The following table shows the total number 
of wage claims submitted to or handled by certain State labor offices, 
the number and percentage of claims settled, and amounts collected, 
in 1920. 


TOTAL NUMBER OF CLAIMS SUBMITTED TO OR HANDLED BY CERTAIN STATE LABOR 
OFFICES, NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF CLAIMS SETTLED, AND AMOUNTS COL- 
LECTED, 1920. 


Number of claims— | 


























Percent- | Average 
a , cs * Amount * 
Office handling claims. Submit- jo kd ly oot > 
ted or | Settled. | settled. | “““'®": | leeted: 
handled. 
California Bureau of Labor Statistics................ 7,603 | 5,362 71 | $206,389 | “$38.49 
Colorado Bureau of Labor Statistics.........2... sss} 721,900 1915 70 | 1 33,642 | 36.77 
Connecticut Department of Labor and Factory In- 

SHOU bess. 0...3- Aes devs oe o8an Wwe esash in 100 100 100 | 1,815 18.15 
Massachusetts. Department of Labor and Industries. 773 BEE) 45 5, 749 | 16.71 
Nebraska Department of Labor................:..... 117 68 58 12, 678 | 194. 44 
Nevada Labor Commissioner’s Office ................ 277 2 60 78 | 27,500 125. 00 
New Jersey Department of Labor, Bureau of Indus- | 

| SR ap RE EY aa ae aa 7 6 86 | 390 15.00 
Oklahoma Department of Labor..............---.... 1, 326 41,193 90 | 24,850 | 20. 83 
OP ETE | 61,440 6 572 | 40 | 623,781 | 41.58 
Porto Rico Burearof Labor................-.------- 217 bhi ndiis | ie 4. dsckbe-~- 
Washington Bureau of Labor...........- alii ue, be ta ; €1,590 61,401 | 88 | 687,873 62.72 
Wyoming Commissioner of Labor and Statisties - - .. - 467 373 | 80} 15,204 | 40.76 

a ae ee Se a SAS 15,017 |: 10,471 | 70 | 420, 825 40.19 





' December, 1919, to November, 1929, inclusive. 

? Average. 

* Money involved. 

‘ Cases settled by correspondence. 

® For 10 months. Occupations covered are lumber, railroading, highway, general farming, common 
laber, culinary, and miscellaneous. 

* In the following ceeupations: Auto mechanics and drivers, canneries, carpenters, painters, etc., cooks, 
waiters, nurses, laborers, loggers, and mill hands. One-third of December cases pending. Two hundred 
and thirty additional cases were han¢led by correspondence, but there is no record of disposition of such 
cases, 


It will be noted from the table that the proportion of total claims 
settled as compared with the total claims submitted or handled is 
oe large—70 per cent. ‘The percentages of claims settled in the 
different States vary considerably, ranging from 35 per cent in Porto 
Rico and Oregon to 100 per cent in Connecticut. Oregon’s records, 
however, cover only 10 months, which may possibly account in some 
way for the lower percentage of claims settled. The Oregon Bureau 
of Labor reports that it has invariably succeeded in effecting settle- 
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ments in cases where the employer disputing the account and the 
claimant can be brought together in the office of the bureau. 

Without detailed study of conditions existing in individual labor 
offices and of the activities of the legal-aid societies, in the different 
States, it would be hazardous to draw conclusions from a comparison 
of percentages of vases settled by the different laber bureaus and 
departments. It seems safe to assume, however, that these varying 
percentages reflect in some measure the lack of uniformity in State 
wage payment legislation, a lack of uniformity which is not confined 
to this particular character of legislation and which is paralleled ), 
noncomparable State records on various vital matters such, for 
example, as child labor, industrial accident statistics, and the numbc; 
of the feeble-minded. Thesmalliness of the average claim is no indi- 
cation that it is unimportant. A delay in paying or failure to pay » 
few dollars due a poor man might easily constitute a large injustic:. 
The size of these wage claims also suggests the hardship that would 
be involved if the plaintiff undertook to employ counsel and pay 
court fees. 

Some of the State labor offices sent in reports which did not lend 
themselves to statistical presentation in the preceding table. Th» 
Arkansas Bureau of Labor Statistics, the Tanins Department o' 
Labor and Industry, the Maine Department of Labor and Indusir) 
and the Missouri Bureau of Labor Statistics have frequently adjuste:| 
wage claims. The Kentucky Department of Agriculture, Labor, an: 
Statistics reports eight cases satisfactorily settled. In Mimnesoia 6) 
casés, involving $838, have been adjusted in two years, 1919 and 1920. 
The Minnesota office writes, however, that these represent exceptiona! 
cases taken up to alleviate immediate distress rather than becaus 
such action was regarded as a function of the department; from 1,000) 
to 1,200 wage claimants annually apply to the several offices of the 

rtment. In St. Paul and Duluth the cases are referred to the 
United Charities Free Legal Aid Department, and in Minneapolis to 
the Hennepin County Conciliation Court, which is also a “‘small debt- 
ors’ court.” ® 

In a table transmitted in a letter from the director of the Philippine 
Bureau of Labor 3,521 wage claims from 1910-1919, are reported, bu' 
the number for each year is not given. 

The office of the South Dakota industrial commissioner has suc- 
ceeded in making wage collections in six out of about a dozen cases 
within the last two or three years. The Michigan Department of 
Labor, the Montana Department of Labor and Industry, the Nort) 
Dakota Department of Agriculture and Labor, the Texas Bureau oi 
Labor Statistics, and the Wisconsin Industrial Commission have 
done some work along this line, but the number of cases is not given. 

The Louisiana Bureau of Labor and Industrial Statistics has dis- 
continued the collection of wage claims and now refers claims of this 
character to the Legal Aid Society of which the commissioner is a 
member. In cases mvolving over $50 the claimant is counseled to 
consult an attorney.’ According to the records of the past four 





* For record of the court’s settlements, see MontaLy Lasorn Revirw, December, 1920, p. 188. 
Se ene eee SY Ova oF Sixth Biennial Report of the Commissioner of Labor of 
6 Information furnished representative of U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics by commissioner of la}vor of 
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years, the average number of claims referred for 1920 was 1,872, 
involving approximately $10,000. 


Authorization. 


The California Bureau of Labor Statistics is specifically empowered 
to enforce the act providing for the immediate payment of wages 
due discharged employees and the payment within 72 hours of 
employees who have quit or resigned, unless such employees have 
ziven 72 hours’ notice, in which case they must be paid unmediately.° 

The Connecticut Department of Labor and Factory Inspection has 
as ‘“‘levers” a Jaw providing that an employer refusing to pay be- 
cause of “any failure to give notice shall be liable to a criminal 
penalty,” 7 and another law passed in 1919 providing that an em- 
ployee voluntarily leaying his employment “should be paid in full 
on the next regular pay day,” but if he be discharged he is “‘ entitled 
to his pay the following working day.”’ ® 

The Maine Department of Labor and Industry has often secured 
settlements under the weekly payment law which provides that 
“wages of employees in practically evory industry in the State 
outside of cuttmg, hauling, and rafting logs, must be paid weekly 
up to within eight days of the date of payment.” ® 

The Massachusetts Department of Labor may make complaint 
against any person for a violation of the provision of section 112 of 
the Massachusetts law in re weekly payment of wages and payment 
on discharge. Such complaint must be made within three months 
after the date thereof and “on the trial, no defense for failure to 
pay as required, other than the attachment of such wages by the 
trustee process or a valid assignment thereof,’’ etc.’ 

The Minnesota Department of Labor and Industries sometimes acts 
under the law empowering that office “to gather statistics relating 
to all branches of labor * * * and to the economic and socia 
conditions of the laboring classes.”’ 

The Nevada Labor Commissioner's Office is authorized to enforce 
and procure the enforcement of all the payment of wages laws, 
also takes action under the law creating the commission ibe, author- 
izing it to enforce labor legislation, including statute against ‘‘ mis- 
representation of funds to pay employees.” ” 

The New Jersey Department of Labor is backed by the statute 
providing “‘that every person, firm, association, or partnership 
doing business in the State, and every corporation * * * shall 
pay at least every two weeks, in lawful woney of the United States, 
to each and every employee engaged * * * the full amount of 
wages earned and unpaid * * * up to within 12 days of such 
payment * * *,’ 3: 

The Texas commissioner of labor statistics is charged with the duty 
of inquiring for violations of the semimonthly pay day law requiring 





* California Statutes and Amendments, 1919, ch. 202. 
u See Connecticut Gen. Stats., revision of 1918, sec. 5313, p. 1489. 

® See Connecticut Acts of 1919, ch. 216. 

® Maine Acts of 1915, ch. 296. 

10 Massachusetts Acts of 1909, ch. 514, secs. 112 and 113 as amended by Acts of 1916, ch. 14. 

1 See Minnesota Acts of 1913, ch. 518, sec. 8. 

12 Nevada Laws of 1919, ch. 56, see. 4, and ch. 71, sec. 7. . , 

1 New Jersey P. L. 1899, ch. 38. Also Compiled Statutes, 1910, secs. 94-127, p. 3044, and sec. 60, p. 3026. 
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all corporations employing 10 persons to pay at least twice a month “ 
and instituting prosecutions in connection therewith. 

The Washington Bureau of Labor is authorized by the 1919 so-calle«! 
‘seasonal labor law” to adjust the grievances of interstate labor.” 
The bad check law and the various lien laws are reported as beings 
2 helpful in settlmg wage claims.’*. : 

The Wyoming commissioner of labor statistics is directed to see that 
“workers are protected in the collection of their wages lawfully due.” 

The Department of Inspection of the Industrial Commission of Ohio, 
replying to the questionnaire sent the cominission, states that tha‘ 
department “is not charged with the enforcement of any laws rela 
ing to the collection of wages, except those pertaining to child labor, 
and we have had no claims, neither have we collected any wag 
under the child labor sections of the law.’’* 

The Porto Rico Bureau of Labor has no special legal authorizatio) 
to collect wages. ‘The officials act following proper construction of 
duties” provided by law creating the bureau, approved March 14 
1912, “and subsequent duties and power provided by section 18 0! 
the organic act (Jones Act), approved by United States Congress, 
March 2, 1917.” 

The industrial commissioner of South Dakota reports that the Stat» 
has a statutory provision authorizing him to call wage claims to the 
attention of the proper authorities for action. He adds that tho 
law is ineffective because there are no such authorities to take car 
of these claims. 

The Arkansas, Colorado, Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, Montana, 
Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, Oklahoma, and Oregon labor 
bureaus and departments, and the Wisconsin Industrial Commissiv: 
report * no specific authorization by law to collect wage claims. 
although, as above stated, they do succeed—and some offices fre 
quently—in securing settlements. These States, however, with th 
exception of Oregon, have laws providing for the periodic payment 0! 
wages. j 
e Pennsylvania Department of Labor and Industry states tha‘ 
the semimonthly wage act, 1913, does not come under the depart- 
ment, which has the record of only one wage claim coming up befor: 
that office. 

The labor offices of Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Marylani, 
Mississippi, New Hampshire, New York,” North Carolina, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, Vermont, Virginia, and Wes! 
Virginia have reported no collection, of wages, most of these office- 
stating that they have no legal authorization in this matter. With: 
the exception of Idaho all these States have some form of period 
wage payment legislation. 





4 See Texas Acts of 1915,p. 44, quoted in Laws of Texas relating to labor, published by the Texas Bure« 
of Labor Statistics, Austin, Tex. 4 

+ Twelfth biennial report of the Washington Bureau of Labor, 1919-1920, pp. 77, 78. 

4¢ See Washington Codes and Statutes, 1910, secs. 6560, 6561, and 6562.- ~~ ~~~ 

" See Wyoming Session Laws of 1917, ch. 113, sec. 4, and Session Laws of 1919, ch.'31, sec. 4, and ch. 7 

18 Child and female labor laws as found in the General Code of Ohio, published by the Industrial Cor 
mission of Ohio, p. 2. 

* This statement does not apply to collections under the minimum-wage law. 

% Public Laws 114, 5 Purdon , 6591. 

%3 No authorization except possibly the broad provisions of see. 52-E of thelaborlaw. The legal machine: 
connected with the commission is inadequate for wage collection work. 
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The Labor Commission of Delaware and the State labor inspector 
of Florida do not collect wages. The former is not strictly speaking 
a labor office, being charged only with “the supervision and enforce- 
ment of the law coneerning the employment of women and children 
in industry,” and the Florida official enforces only the child labor 
law. , 

Alabama, Arizona, and New Mexico have no labor bureaus or de- 
partments. 

Procedure. 


AN analysis of the replies to the schedule inquiry shows that there 

is, on the whole, great similarity in the initial procedure in the 
handling of wage claims by the majority of State labor offices, whether 
or not such offices are legally authorized to act in the collection of 
wages. 

Upon the examination of the claim submitted by the worker in 
writing or in person,” a representative of the labor office communi- 
cates with the employer by telephone, letter, or personal call. Many 
cases are adjusted antisfactorily without further steps on the part of 
the labor office. When the claim can not be settled by simply corre- 
sponding or conferring with the employer, the subsequent procedure 
differs somewhat in the various States. 

In California the employer is cited to appear before the commis- 
sioner and “show cause why he refuses to pay the wages due.” If 
this does not bring about the desired result, the defendant 1s sum- 
moned to appear before the district attorney where an attorney for 
the bureau ot labor statistics hears the case. 

In Connecticut in controversies over period of time worked or 
amounts due the bureau of labor refers the complainant to the local 
legal aid society or advises getting an attorney. 

The North Dakota Department of Agriculture and Labor in most 
cases advises complainants that “if a labor lien had been filed within 
30 days after quitting work, claims could be collected through an 
attorney in county in which said work was performed.” 

When the employer disputes the account, the Oregon Bureau of 
Labor makes arrangement for a conference between him and the 
commissioner at the latter’s office. 

The Washington Bureau of Labor has recourse to informal arbi- 
tration by a board of three members, two of whom represent respec- 
tively the complainant and defendant, the third member being chosen 
by the other two arbitrators. A representative of the labor commis- 
sioner acts as chairman, the parties agreeing that the board’s decision 
will be final. It is reported that only on four occasions has the office 
had to resort to the arbitration method. 


Principal Causes Leading to the Presentation of Wage Claims at Labor Offices. 


HE diagnoses of the difficulties which result in the filing of wage 
claims may be summed up as follows: 
1. Misunderstanding of rates of pay and employment conditions. 
2. Laborers allowing their accounts to run on and not insisting 
upon periodic payments. 


fos 





*3 The Colorado Bureau of Labor Statistics will not accept claims submitted on the telephone. 
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3. Men leaving without giving notiee or not working out the full 
time for which they are engaged. 

4. Giving bad checks to employees. ! a . 

5. Employers venturing on business projects with insufficient capi- 
tal and contractors taking contracts at such a low figure that the) 
are unable to pay their workers. 

6. Objection of employer to paying wages except on regular pay 
days. Sometimes the intention is to defraud the laborer of his earn- 
ings, as the employer knows workers are often unable to wait in the 
neighborhood for their money and must move on to take other jobs. 

7. Inefficiency in management. 

8. Inadequate wage payment legislation. 


Recommendations. 


HE reeommendations made by the various labor commissioners as 
to improvements in the methods of handling wage claims fal! 
into several groups, according to the special needs and problems of 
the different States as mterpreted by the various commissioners of 
labor. In Arkansas, Colorado, lowa, and Michigan the commis- 
sioners recommend that their offices be legally empowered to adjust 
wage claims. According to the Wyoming labor commissioner, the 
enforcement of wage payment legislation should properly fall within 
the jurisdiction of his office. The Oregon Bureau of Labor states 
that it is planning to have a law enacted by the next session of the 
legislature to give that bureau authority to take assignments of wage 
claims and to enforce their collection in the courts. 

The Nevada commissioner of labor favors the enactment of a pro- 
vision for assigning wage claims to the eommission for collection 
rather than to threaten criminal procedure as is now done. 

In contrast to these recommendations is the attitude of the com- 
missioner of commerce and labor of Georgia who states that in his 
judgment labor departments should not undertake the collection o! 
wages. The Minnesota commissioner of labor and industry also 
thinks thai. wage collection is not a proper function for a labor depart- 
ment, and believes that “better results can be secured by enacting 
laws defining wage contracts, requiring frequent payment of wages 
and establishing a severe penalty upon failure to pay at the termina- 
tion. of the contract of employment. In most cases in which wages 
are not paid upon the cessation of employment, the worker loses some 
time. and society are both losers as a result of the enforced 
unemployment. The legislation suggested would reduce this evil.’’ 

The Porto Rico Bureau of Labor advocates, in connection with 
wage claims, ‘proper legislation giving jurisdiction to justices of the 
peace to intervene in all cases under special civil procedure for 2 
apandy public trial, cost and assistance of counsel free of charge for 
employee.”’ 

he labor offices of Montana and New Jersey advocate legislation 
providing for the prompt payment of wages of men quitting employ- 
ment voluntarily or otherwise. 

The Washington commissioner of labor suggests a remedy along 
the same line—an amendment to the Washington wage-payment law, 
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which amendment should read somewhat as follows, and would be 
similar to the California law: 

Should the employer fail to pay wages due within 72 hours after the work has been 
performed, or the employee quits, or is discharged, the wage of such employee shall 
continue at its former rate until suit for same is commenced but not to exceed 30 days. 

The fact that the commissioner of labor of Connecticut makes no 
recommendation is deserving of emphasis in view of his announce- 
ment that since the passage of his State’s law of 1919 definitely 
fixing the day on which wages shall be paid (see section of this 
article on ‘‘ Authorization’’) the number of wage complaints has been 
reduced two-thirds and such complaints are diminishing all the time. 
[t seems pertinent also to call attention to the table on page 73, 
from which it will be seen that the percentage of claims settled by 
that bureau is 100. 

The Massachusetts Department of Labor and Industries is backing 
a bill enlarging the scope of the weekly wage payment law to cover 
employees of transportation companies, and also a measure intro- 
duced m the 1920 ache adding domestic service to the list of 
occupations included under the law in question. This bill was 
referred to the next general court and is likely to come up before the 
present legislature. 

The Nevada and Wyoming labor. offices, in addition to their 
recommendations already recorded, advocate improving the incor- 
poration laws, in order to meet the wage-payment difficulties arising 
trom reckless business enterprises. 


Legal Aid Societies. 


THE cooperation between certain State departments of labor and 

local legal aid societies has already been referred to in this 
article. The Legal Aid Review of July, 1917 (pp. 13-15), gives a 
list of more than 40 established legal aid agencies and of 12 in process 
of formation. These organizations are scattered over 26 States and 
the majority are located in important cities. New Jersey is reported 
as having five such agencies, namely, at Hoboken, Jersey City, 
Newark, Passaic, and Plainfield. This may possibly account for 
the fact that the New Jersey Bureau of Industrial Statisties receives 
very few complaints relative to unpaid wages. These various organi- 
zations throughout the country no doubt relieve the States labor 
oflices of a large amount of work. Dean Roscoe Pound, of the Har- 
vard Law School, declares, however, that ‘‘It is a denial of justice 
in small causes to drive litigants to employ lawyers and it is a shame 
to drive them to legal aid societies to get as charity what the State 
should give as a right.” ?’ , 

Mr. Reginald Heber Smith, of the Boston bar, while acknowl- 
edging that most people regard a legal aid organization as a charity, 
states: “That the prevailmg type of legal aid society or organization 
has been changing to ‘that of the publicly controlled, publicly 
supported bureau,’ and that ‘the directors of legal aid societies and 
the attorneys in charge have nearly all through their closer contact 
with the work, come to an appreciation of the fact that they are 








* Source: Administration of Justice in the Modern City, 26 Harvard Labor Review, 318, quoted in 
Justice and the Poor, ene Heber Smith, The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing, Bulletin No. 13. New York, 1919. 
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engaged in essentially a public undertaking, and that they have 
part in the administration of justice.’’’ * 

The following excerpt from an address by Hon. Charles Evans 
Hughes, president of the Legal Aid Society of New York, 1917-1919 
before the American Bar Association, August 27, 1920, indicates the 
significance he attaches to legal aid work and the high ideals he set 
for the organization engaged in it: 


The question naturally arises, why should not this service be rendered by th 
municipality as a public service? There is no theoretical objection, for this essentia! 
aid in the administration of justice may — be regarded as a public function. 
The question is a practical one, and a local one, which ought to be determined by th» 
traditions of civic spirit and the standards of public service in the particular com- 
munity. * * * The seryice needed is one which politics would ruin. It is ; 
service which must be eminently unselfish; it needs the most competent directio 
and supervision, while at the same time it must escape the fatalities of bureau routine 
and be infused with the public spirit of those who have a passion for justice and sele«/ 
this department of endeavor to give play to zeal for the betterment of social conditions 
A voluntary legal aid organization may easily bring to its directorate leaders of th 
bar and men of important affairs; it may secure through committees a careful supe: 
vision of office management; it may by the inspiration and example of its leaders 
attract men of high character and superior ability to its staff of attorneys and investi 
gators; it may open special avenues of service to the younger members of the lega! 
profession, and at all times, in advice and practice, it may maintain the highes' 
ene rwmng standards and inculcate respect for the institutions of justice. It would 

e, indeed, a fortunate municipality in which government was so administered tha 
it could be deemed advisable to surrender these advantages of voluntary legal ai 
and take in exchange the services of a public bureau. 


The closer cooperation of these legal aid societies with Stat 
bureaus of labor would, it would seem, be of mutual advantage. 


The Small Claims Court. 


"THE small claims court, sometimes called the small debtors’ court, 

is an outcome of the necessity of having small causes handled 
more efficiently and honestly than was frequently done by some of 
the justices of the peace and the specially created magistrates who 
succeeded them, and more simply, more speedily, and more cheaply 
than by municipal courts.” _ 

The Washington commissioner of labor states in his twelfth 
biennial report, 1919-1920 (p. 81), that— 

The small claims court has been of inestimable assistance in the settlement of sma!! 
claims pe which the department has determined to be just and still can get no settle 
ment. Many times the cases are no more than filed than the defendant will come 
in with the money in settlement of the claim. Other times the mere explanation oi 
the method of this court will bring a settlement. The great advantage of this court 
is that it is within reach of the ordinary worker. It also gets quick action which is 
the big essential for the workingman. 

The commissioner of labor and industries of Massachusetts reports 
that his State legislature last year enacted a law ® establishing a 
small claims court to handle cases involving amounts of not over $35. 
Cleveland, Chicago, Minneapolis, Portland (Oreg.), Topeka, Leaven- 
worth, and Kansas City have small claims courts. The rule-making 
paren of the modern municipal courts of Atlanta, Buffalo, Milwau- 

ee, and Pittsburgh make it possible for such courts to establish, ai 





% Justice and the Poor. The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, Bulletin No. 1°, 


PP; in 149. a 
em, p. 43. 
30 Massadbasstts Acts of 1920, ch. 553, p. 2. 
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short notice, small claims branches. The municipal court of New 
York with its rules for conciliation and arbitration has in effect 
established a small claims court. 

A member of the Boston bar* forecasts that there will soon be 
small claims courts in all the larger cities of the United States. At 
the same time he voices the following viewpoint: 

The poor man’s case more often relates to wages than to anything else. A State 
board empowered to use the summary criminal process is, in many respects, of more 
assistance than the small claims court. The plan, if it could be extended, would 
probably stop nonpayment of wages almost entirely, but the constitutional prohibition 
against imprisonment for debt, which in most aspects is wholly desirable, stands as a 
barrier.’ It is likely that the States would refuse to amend that provision, and it 
is certain that it could only be done after a long educational campaign. The only 
warrantable conclusion is that while here and there the idea might be adopted and 
while it serves to exemplify one strikingly successful solution for an important part 
of the problem, no general reliance can be placed on it as the best immediate solution 
of the nation-wide difficulty of the poor in collecting their wages through process 
of law.*8 


Conclusion. 


HE foregoing study partially reveals the widespread and tragic 

exploitation of labor through the nonpayment of wages, and at 

the same time shows the importance of the wage adjustment work 

which is being so energetically and sympathetically carried on by 
many of the labor offices. 

A keen realization of the need of progressive legislation to cope 
adequately with the problem of wage claims is encouragingly mani- 
fested in most of the recommendations of the commissioners. The 
rapid growth of legal-aid societies, enlisting as they do volunteer legal 
talent of a high order, and the increasing number of municipal and 
small claims courts are a hopeful indication of the augmenting interest 
in securing justice for the wage worker. This interest should be 
indeed paramount, not only as a moral obligation but as a social 
precaution, for, to quote Hon. Charles Evans Hughes again, “ There 
is No More serious menace than the discontent which is fostered by 
a belief that one can not enforce his legal rights because of poverty. 
To spread that notion is to open a broad road to bolshevism.”’ * 





Arbitration Awards in Book and Job Printing Trades of New York 
City. 


cases of disputes between the Printers’ League Section, Asso- 

ciation of Employing Printers of the City of New York, and 
various employees’ unions in the book and job printing trades of 
New York Gity. 


#1 Justice and the Poor, by George Heber Smith. The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, Bulletin No. 13, p. 55. ; 
% In-a recent case in Arizona it was held that the criminal process to enforce payment of wages is valid 
as inst corporations. See Arizona Power Co. v. State (1917), 166 Pac. Rep. eferred to in Justice and 
the : Pel The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, Bulletin No. 13, p. 98. 
» Pp. 98, 99. 
a“ Addrem betore the American Bar Association at St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 27, 1920. 


Pes bureau recently received copies of the arbitration awards in 
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In the case of Typographical Union No. 6, the case was handled by 
a single arbitrator with full power to render his decision. In all other 
cases the decision was given by an arbitration board composed of 
two representatives of the employers and two of the union, presided 
over by an impartial chairman. The procedure was governed by the 
terms of the contracts between the employers and the unions. No 
revision of contracts was made, the changes consisting only of wage 
adjustments to meet the cost of living and depending in each instance 
upon the economic condition of the industry. 

The arbitration proceedings and awards, which are retroactive in 
each case to October 1, 1920, are very similar and a brief summary 
of the case of Typographical Union No. 6, the conclusions of the arb1- 
trator, and hic award is given as typical of the other cases. 


The Case of Typographical Union No. 6. 


The hearings were held in the office of the arbitrator, No. 105 East Twenty-second 
Street, New York City, beginning November,8, 1920, and ending December 9, 1920. 
The arbitration was held under and pursuant to a wage scale contract between the 
parties hereto in effect as of October 1, 1919, and operative for a period of two years, 
which provided fora definite increase of $6 on all scalesset forth therein effective October 
1, 1919, and of a further increase of $3 effective January 1, 1920, and which provided 
also for the opening thereof for a further readjustment by either party on October |, 
1920, “only as to the rate of wages to be paid’’; such readjustments to be based upon 
the increased cost of living and the economic conditions of the industry at the date of 
readjustment. 

It appears that in August of the present year the union formally initiated proceedings 
for an opening of the wage scale with a view to securing a revision increasing the 
weekly wage ofits members by $18 (i. e., from $45 to $63 a week) and negotiations were 
had, which resulted in an offer made by the Employing Printers’ Association of an 
advance of $4 a week over the prevailing wage. is offer was reiected by the union 
and the effort to effect a settlement by conciliation having failed, the parties proceeded 
to submit the matter in controversy to arbitration in accordance with the terms of an 
arbitration agreement, entered into by them in connection with the contract herein- 
before referred to and operative for the same period of time. From the agreed state- 
ment of facts submitted to the arbitrator it appears that the union claims an advance 
of $18 a week for all its members over the existing scale (ranging from $45 to $51 per 
week), while the employers insist that under the terms of the agreement no increase 
whatever is warranted. Both parties agree that any award that may be madeshall be 
retroactive and take effect as of October 1, 1920. 

A real issue [in making this award] was, however, raised by the conflicting views of 
the parties as to the proper interpretation of the clause of the contract which provided 
that the October readjustment, if any, should be “‘based upon the increased cost of 
living, at the date of readjustment,’’ but furnished no clue as to the date from which 
the increase was to be computed. The union insisted that what wasintended was the 
total increase since 1914, while the employers: contended that the adjustment of Janu- 
ary, when the clause in question became effective, was a settlement of the cost of living 
question up to that time and that the clause providing for a readjustment could have 
reference only to a subsequent increase, that is, from January | to October L. 

Inasmuch as the estimated rise in the cost of living from December, 1914, to June, 
1920, was 119 per cent, while compositors’ wages had in the same period advanced only 
84 per cent, and the cost of living increase of June over January was only 7.55 per cent, 
it will be seen that the difference was vital. 


In accordance with the foregoing award the union announces that 
the following scales are effective as of October 1, 1920: 


Day shifis.—All members of the union employed on day shifts, except as hereinafter 

ge ay for, shall receive not less than $50 per week. Six days of eight consecutive 

ours (exclusive of time for lunch) shall constitute a week’s work, the hours to be 
between 7.30 a. m. and 5.30 p. m. 
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Night shifts—All1 members of the union employed on night shifts, except as herein- 
after provided for, shall receive not less than £53 per week. Six nichts, Monday to 
Saturday inclusive, of 74 consecutive hours (exclusive of time for lunch) shall eon- 
stitute a week’s work, the hours to be between 5 p. m. and 5 a. m. 

Third (Lobster) shifts.—All members of the union employed on third shifts except 
as hereinafter provided for, shall receive not less than $56 per week. Six mornings 
Tuesday to Sunday inclusive, of 64 consecutive hours (exclusive of time for lunch) 
shall constitute a week’s work, the hours to be between 1 a. m. and 10a. m. 

The scale for machine tenders on typecasting and typeseiting machines shall be: 

For 1 to 4 machines, $50 per week; for 5 te 8 machines, $51.50 per week: for 9 to 12 
machines, $53.50 per week; for 13 or more machines, $55.59 per week. 

Machine tenders working at night shall receive $5 per week in addition to the above 
day scale. 

Increased rates to be paid apprentices from October 1, 1926, shall be based upon the 
scale as shown in section 67, Scale of Prices 

In view of the absence of any direct evidence on the part of the 
parties to this contract as to the time which the subsequent adjust- 
ment ought to cover, the arbitrator concluded that the new wage 
scale should take into account the increase in cost of living of June, 
1920, over January, 1920. In arriving at this conclusion he assumed 
that the January adjustment covered the cost of living issue up to 
that date. 

As a matter of fact, however, the estimate made of cost of living 
for the period covered by the January adjustment was about 20 per 
cent short of actual fact. For this reason the arbitrator in making 
his decision for the period from January to June, 1920, decided 
that he could make some allowance for the error that had crept.into 
the January adjustment, and therefore in making the award this 
factor, as well as the 7.55 per cent increase in cost of living from 
January 1, 1920, to June, 1920, for New York City, as furnished 
by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics was taken into con- 
sideration. 

As to the other factor in the problem—the economic conditions of 
the printing industry—it did not appear that the employers’ repre- 
sentatives submitted adequate statistics to show just what wage 
increase the condition of the industry would justify. Allowance 
was nevertheless made for the generai industrial depression which 
recently set in, as shown by a progressive decline in the volume of 
business, the falling off in periodical advertising, etc. From all the 
evidence given in the course of the arbitration proceedings the 
arbitrator believed that both the increase in cost of living and the 
condition of the industry justified a weekly increase of $5. 


Wage Adjustments in Other Printers’ Unions. 


A® PRACTICALLY the same elements, viz, present cost of 

living, economic condition of the industry, and a mistake as 
to the estimated per cent of increase in cost of living January, 1920, 
over 1914, enter into the arbitration proceedings for new wage ad- 
justments of several of the other unions in the printing trade of 
New York City as noted below, and as the statement of the case 
and opinions of the board of arbitration in each case are also very 
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similar, only the weekly wage increases granted will be given. They 
are: 


Increase from 


Printing Press Assistants’ and Feeders’ Union No. 23..........-...-. $39 to $43 
Job Pressmen and Job Feeders’ Union No. 1: 
ELS OO Oe Sat Cie On SIU dle da baked bine Sie WG oO dBi bs bows $40 to $44 
PN sgh atch Licks ded cbhdbotuhaecd eh evaelob ones lu. $29 to $32 
New York Printing Pressmen’s Union No. 51, International Printing 
Pressmen’s and Assistants’ Union of North America...........-.-- $46 to $51 


New York Paper Cutters’ Union No. 119, Internationa! Brotherhood 
of Bookbinders: 


ile leo an tix meee oneeeheo canes ne she a9 ems > 2.0 +b 4 $42 to $42.50 
SEPT OE ELE Sr PERSE Eee tee eee $37 to $40 
New York Paper Handlers’ Union No. 1, International Printing Press- 
mon’s and Aocistants’ Union of North America...... Ce. FELT $35 to $38 


Bindery Women’s Union No. 43 of the International Brotherhood of Bookbinders. 


N THE case of the Bindery Women’s Union No. 43, a flat increase 
of $12 per week was requested in order to raise the scale from 
$27.50 to $39.50 per week. The employers refused to grant this 
increase and offered an increase of $2.50 per week. This counter 
offer the women rejected on the ground that the bindery women’s 
wages would not maintain the standard of living to which they were 
entitled, and for the additional reason that the wage adjustment of 
morc mgd 1, 1920, had been made on an assumed increase in cost of 
iving. 

The employers contended that the question of a living wage did 
not enter into this question and that a wage adjustment could be 
made on October 1, 1920, only if the cost of living had increased 
since January 1, 1920, and then only if the economic condition of the 
industry justified such an increase. 

The board of arbitration sustained the position taken by the 
employers, and furthermore, since in the adjustment of the women’s 
wages made January 1, 1920, increases had been granted which had 
more than offset the per cent of increase in cost of living at that 
date over 1914, an increase of $2.50 per week was granted by the 
board to meet the cost of living of the first six months of 1920. 

The Mailers’ Union No. 6 of the International Typographical 
Union received an award similar, except as to scale, to that quoted 
for the bindery women, the wage rates for mailers being increased 
from $37 to $40; for stampers from $40 to $43. 





Wages of Male Farm Labor in the United States, 1916 to 1920. 


N THE July, 1920, issue of the Monruty Lasor Review appeared 
] a table showing wages of male farm labor in the United States 
in specified years from 1866 to 1919 expressed in absolute figures 
and also showing index numbers of wages from 1913 to 1919, with 
1913 as the base. The wage rates for 1920 are now available, being 
ublished by the Department of Agriculture in the Crop Reporter 
or December, 1920, and the index numbers for 1920 have been 
computed by this bureau. To show the trend during the war and 
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after, the figures for 1913 to 1919 are given with those for 1920, but 
for the years preceding 1913 reference must be had to the table 
published in the July issue of the Review. Wages are given for 
hree iaiiieens: of hiring: By the month for a period of several 
pape by the day during harvest time, and by the day outside of 
harvest season. Further subdivision is made as to whether the man 
hired receives board in addition to the money wage, or boards 
himself 


AVERAGE WAGES OF MALE FARM LABOR, 1913 TO 1920. 


Day labor, at Day labor, not at 


By the month. 
: harvest harvest. 


Year. HL reed —__—_———— 
With (Without) With | Without] With | Without 
board. board. | board. | board. board. | board. 














1918. kim DEIR a 8-6-3 <ncmenile $21.38 $30.31} $1.57/ $1.94] $1.16] $1.50 
ee ie att eet tens nied 21.95 29. 88 | 1.55 | 1.91 1.13 | 1.45 
ik 2 blag hoelpigalh (elie taht SO: 21.26; 39.15! 1. 56 | 1.92 1.13 1.47 
S00 AU Ne a es | 23.25] 32.83] 1. 69 | 2. 07 1. 26 1. 62 
Or er er eae Pere ee ree ee 28. 87 40. 43 | 2. 08 | 2. 54 | 1. 56 2. 02 
NR en: peptide Sa aaeae aie 34, 92 | 48. 80 2. 65 | 3. 22 | 2. 07 2. 63 
i 8 ay Serie ecg eh Ae ERS 39. 82 56. 29 3.15 3. 83 | 2. 45 3.12 
SO ee net cnanannenesnéneen 16. 89 64. 95 3. 60 1. 36 | 2. 86 3. 59 
Index numbers (1913=100). 
1918... -ancahbmabsne $025 e< +060 cneccqscreves 100 100 | 100 100 | 190 | 109 
TRS Ly Sa ES S 9x | 99 | 99 98 | 97 | 97 
918.0220 i Met SA. ..0 So 99 | 99 | 99 99 | 97 | 98 
1996. ... in eb ee Rog h Ob Was kessegesscccceceees 109 108 108 107 | 109 | 108 
TRE eo ela 135 133 | 132 131 | 135 135 
TT et A, LS vy ER ee 163 161 | 169 166 | 178 175 
TT he ae ihe. cepel. Saude 186 186 | 201 197 211 208 
7s eg Oe aa 219 214 229 225 247 239 


Wage rates differ widely by geographical Civisions and to quite 
an extent by States within such divisions. By divisions the averages 
for 1920 were: 


AVERAGE WAGES OF MALE FARM LABOR IN 1920. BY GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISION. 











| 














: Day labor, at | Day labor, not at 
By the month. | harvest. harvest. 
Division. — 
With | Without! With | Without) With | Without 
board. board. | board. board. | board. board. 
Wee. occece dance $51. 92 75.54| $3.78 $4.68 | $3.20 $4. 01 
ss i(‘(‘é‘*é‘ét 35. 75 50. 56 2. 69 | 3. 30 | 2.13 2.74 
North Central: 
East of the Mississippi River.......... 51. 49 70. 09 | 4.17 | 5. 00 3. 22 4.01 
West of the Mississippi River......... | 59.63} 7279) 5.03 5.94 | 3.78 | 4. 67 
Ay - a | 36. 53 51. 94 2. 80 | 3. 41 | 2. 29 | 2. 89 
FE igsadibiesssssccesecses | 7321] 99.43 4, 48 | 5. 39 | 3. 66 | 4.61 
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Retroactive Wage Award for Meat-Packing Employees. 


N a decision handed down December 7, 1920, by Federal Judee 
Samuel Alschuler, administrator for the adjustment of labor 
differences arising in certain packing-house industries, a 5 per 

cent wage increase was granted to certain employees of the packiny 
and allied interests, and hourly rates of pay were advanced for cv 
tain other employees. The award is retroactive, covering the peri 


os 


from July 5 to December 5, 1920, and no provision is made fo: 
continuation of the award beyond the latter date. The work 
had requested a flat increase ranging from $1 to $2 a day for tho 
in the mechanical trades represented in the industry, and for butcher 
workmen and all other classes of plant employees an increase of $| 
a day. In explanation of the limitation of the increase to the fi 
months indicated, Judge Alschuler states in his findings: 


The authoritative reports, as well as common experience, seem to indicate a qu 
progressive recession in cost of living. This tendency, in connection with ihe 
undoubted slowing of industry generally, and the quite general let down of comm 
cial and financial activities, to my mind strongly foreshadows continuing and s 
stantial price declines. Being so convinced, I would not be justified in now fix: 
for the future higher wage rates based upon past or prospective increase in living cost 


The text of the award is as follows: 


I find and award: 

1. That all employees within the administration be paid additional wages for a 
during the period herein fixed—5 per cent of the weekly wages received by th: 
such percentage for any week to be figured on not exceeding $25 of the wages earn«( 
im such week; and such percentage to be figured and paid for the period of ti: 
beginning on Monday, July 5, 1920, and ending Sunday, December 5, 1920; paym: 
under this paragraph to be made on or before Wednesday, December 22, 1920. 

2. I award changes in the rates for certain of the mechanical trades as follo\ 
Slack-barrel coopers on hourly rate shall be paid not less than 61 cents per hour. 
Electricians and sheet-metal workers having an hourly rate under 61 cents shial! 
receive 61 cents per hour. The increases of this paragraph 2 shall begin Decem| 
6, 1920, but shall not apply to beginners or others who are not qualified to perio: 
or are not regularly performing some of the work of recognized mechanics in s 
respective trades. 

3. Those of the sailor gangs receiving under 574 cents hourly are advanced to 1 
figure, beginning December 6, 1920. 


; 
s 

= 

* 


{ 
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Wages in the State of Washington. 


NION hours and wages, by industry, in the cities 
and Spokane, Wash., as exhibited in the 
have been compiled from the Twelfth 

(1919-20) of the State Bureau of Labor (pp. 44-48): 


87 


of Seattle 


following table, 
Biennial Report 


UNION HOURS AND WAGES IN SEATTLE AND SPOKANE IN 1920. 


| Hours | Wages 








Occupation. 


Spol-a ve. 


Bakers: 
ee 
eae 
Oven men and dough mixers . -| 

SI SSO t eo encnadcceases 

Blacksmiths, drop forgers, and | 

al Ean eared 

Bookbinders: 

Sha ck noo ois ga tidiis.c wien 
Ee 

Bricklayers, masons, and plasterers 

Building laborers................. 

nt hteashenncsneseeninss 

Compositors, book and job, hand. . 

Compositors, book and job, ma- | 

 . te Se aS 








oe re 
Se eee 
ON EE ne 
Locomotive firemen and engineers 
Painters and decorators........... 
Plasterers and cement finishers . .. 
Plumbers and steam fitters....... 
Printing: 
Preee feedere.......:..-.-.222. 
0 a ee 


Railroad trainmen................ 


Sheet metal workers.............. 


| Street and electric railway em- | 


BEOWOND Fis e5 5.435% tenet bes a 
Street laborers and sweepers. ..... 
Structuraliron workers........... 
Serer ever es tre 


TON sc Jass6esse6céc5cc0een< 


oo ree 


| Waiters and waitresses........... 





Occupation. per day.’ per day. | 
Seattle. 

Anto mechanics.............. deed 8 | $7.00 
Blacksmiths, light...............- 8 7. 04 
Blacksmiths, heavy .............. Ss 4 8. 32 
Boot and shoe workers: 

I fat ae << occa ch ssc os 8 7.00 

0 ROR eee 8 6. 50 

a rere 8 4.00 

Lasters.....- aN Mii 6 aillies .cim cna s 6. 50 

eee eee 8 7.00 
Bridge and structuraliron workers} 8 8. 00 
Carpenters and joiners............ 8 8. 00 
Cement finishers......... el EE Ss 9. 00 
Cigar makers.......... a ee S 3. 20 
Compositors, job, day..........-..| 8 7.00 
Compositors, job, night........... 8 7. 50 
CORBGER oss ce cedio gas 5. a S 5.18 
Electric linemen..................| 8 7.50 
Hoisting portable engineers... _..- 8 &. 00 
af en lr 8 7.00 
SFG Sais ea bedials badvcce es 8 7. 04 
Ladies’ garment workers: 

PS hates cnp-t bs. - a 8 4. 50 

Operators on coatsand presse. s 8 8, 50 

O pesetems, eS 8 | 5. 00 
Laundry workers: 

"7 Se 8 | 56.38 

0 ee ae 8 | 3. 0 
Linotype operators, day .......... 7 | 8.00 
Linotype operators, night........ | 7 | 8. 50 
Locomotive engineers............. 8 | 5. 50 
poo a a 8 | 7. 04 
Milk wagon drivers............... 8 | 6.25 
i... & ES Dae oe 8 | 9. 00 
Pressmen, cylinder. .............. S 7.00 
Pressmen , platen ................. 8. | 6. 50 
Preteen pam). .. i645... ..6-..... 7h &. 00 
Sheet metai workers.............. Ss 8. 00 
yee eee Pe eee s 6. 00 
‘Teamsters and auto truck drivers. 8 §.75 || 
Li eS ee PS a ee s 4. 00 
Weaewit.s...o88h.....235.... 8 3.00 || 
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Hours | Wages 
per day. per day. 


sS $5. 33 
8 6. 00 
S 6. 00 
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Wages and Hours in Wyoming. 


certain railroad occupations in 1917 and 1920 and in certa'y 

other trades in 1918 and 1920 in the State of Wyoming, «s 
taken from the Second Biennial Report of the State Commissioner «f 
Labor and Statistics, 1919-1920 (p. 34). 


AVERAGE WAGES IN CERTAIN TRADES IN WYOMING IN SPECIFIED YEARS. 


qi following table shows the wage scales and hours prevailing in 


—_—— 
——-- — 








1918 1920 | 
| Daily ce 
ra | ( 
Trade and occupation. scale Num- Num- | ne 
in ber Wage ree ber | Wage Te id 
1917. | report-| scale. Hours. report-| scale. Hours. ae 
ing. ing. 
Railroad service. 
ie OE Tee lL eae ee ie eee 49 | $6.92 | 
ND as 6.4 dwar seb eeaiunhs ott fe. 3. Re | eae Pee 463 | 6 
Shh TE a = | aap (St Se, ae 1, 188 6. 
PT ee OR ae | 5. 6 ete iepheocscleagacces 167 5. 2: 
oe ee i yee a Bees gi, eds cbse Se RE fe cdcacen 
IRS. 0 oa cuk ures cudineihans 204 WT '—p TERR oe 
Firemen and enginemen.............. 950 BEMEE lene? accel 
ae ee eee FD 841 ar f...5%..- 
ee ee ee 470 ig ee 
Sheet metal workers.................. 116 ED Naked Ha 
8 EE SRR Oe ERS: . 386 ee laemeac. 
Miscellaneous. 
SI a sdbaint .ndhiinsn ¢sos ehedinmicniisseo tee 167 | $3.35 10.5 177 G. 08 9.6 
TTT SO te aa 258 4. 33 | O. 8 hs caeetirehetss SOR Hisd.!. . 
ed a.0:0 « ndinen$ thé ain centnet ey ees 38 4. 90 | 8.0 9 | 5. 374 8.0 | 
Bricklayers and masons..............)........ 102 9. 00 | &. 0 131 | 11.00}+ 8&0) 
Garpenters........... RvR Pe sein oh atritbhend sede | 670} 6.31 | 8&2) 1,504 8. 00 | 8.0 
cid innstmbongseshanunlameingl Se e<k<<>- 8.5 167 | 4.373 8.5 
GEE LITEM TAA Vere it 138 3. 00 | 8.1 30! 4.50} 8.0 
EEE EP | eae 80 10 7. 20 8. 0 
ds cecidtary cuntiddiis shui vaaudeiics bicahec adtectccact 22 3. 60 | 8.0 
ttl i ceunescageches aunlscosauntl 119 6. 00 8&0 44 7. 00 | 8.0 
Lathes and plasterers...............- A aah e'> © iictes- 8.0 11) 19.00); &0 
Laundry workers. ................... Sok Sania s 2 2. 75 8.5 | 199 3. 90 | 8.5 
Mine workers........... ae, Se | 5,694 4. 98 | 80) 7,460 7.92 8. ( 
Meee Cutters... .......... ie. shila ian ace RN a eee ee epee 43 7. 50 9.0 
Ri 5b ina achetn ind oid. tee wsthim = ae 184 7. 00 6. 0 154 9. 00 6.0 | 
I iiesos cccceaacs ss deabbaadind By <banine aa 93 6. 00 &. 0 148 8. 00 8.0 
Ed aicnknescaepasaséacantiesehdnan 15 6. 00 | 8.0 7; 10.00 8.0 
TEE apa MOSS il 6. 55 | 8.0 52 9. 00 | &. 0 
EEE Graney 13 4. 75 8.0 10 5. 00 8. 0 
| A. ee oy: ree ieee eC a ee 148 | 5.00 8.0 
HS SS Ses 352 4. 00 9.0 130 5. 00 8.0 
Typographical workers...............)........ 50 5. 66 0 82 7. 25 8.0 








} 
| 
| 


Prevailing Wages and Hours in Paraguay.’ 


Wages. 


AGES for unskilled labor range between 10 and 20 pesos a d. 

WV for farm hands and cattle peons. In addition the ru: 
workman generally receives his quarters and sometimes | 

food. The wages received by the majority of this class of work: 
would be equivalent to between $12 and $15 United States gold p 
month. In the towns unskilled laborers receive from 20 to 30 pay 


pesos per day, or between $1 and $1.50. Members of the trad 


| Excerpt from Paraguay, a commercial handbook (p. 129), published by the United States Deparin 
of Commerce. Washington, 1920. 
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earn at the rate of $1.50 to $2.50 gold per day and some as high as $3. 
Stevedores receive $2.50 for a day of eight hours, with 50 cents an 
nour for overtime. In the frigorificos (refrigerating plants) ordinary 
workmen are paid about 30 pesos a day, equivalent to about $1.60 
cold. More skilled labor is paid from 40 to 60 pesos per day. In 
addition the frigorifico workmen receive quarters free of rent. 


Hours of Labor. 


AS a result of the large number of strikes during 1918 and 1919 

there has been a shortening of the working day in most lines. 
in the trades the eight-hour day generally prevails, though in a few 
ine hours constitute the working day. . The bakers have secured a 
seven-hour day. The hours of work in the Asuncion stores are 10, 
and in the frigorificos 9 to 10. In Asuncion the ‘‘sébado inglés,’ 
or English half holiday on Saturday, has become customary in most 


stores and offices. 
nb e eee 


Analysis of Collective Agreements in France, January to October, 1920. 


‘THE collective agreements concluded in the first 10 months of 
| 1920 between employers and employees in France are reported 

in the Bulletin 2 Ministére du Travail, Paris, Aout—Sept.— 
Oct., 1920 (pp. 423-433). The awards and agreements are shown 
for different Geslitics in the agriculture, food, building, woodworking, 
leather, and metal industries and for commercial enterprises. A 
number of agreements which fixed only hours of work or in which 
the information given was indefinite have not been included in the 
table. In no case did the hours in the agreements omitted exceed 
8 per day or 48 for the week. The length of time for which the 
agreements are binding was not given in many instances, but in general 
the duration was for a short term, usually not exceeding six months. 





‘ For further French wage data see pp. 99 to 102. 
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The Eight-Hour Day in Italian Agriculture. 


pamphiet dated Geneva, December 17, 1920 (Studies and 
Reports, Series K, No. 4), gives an account of an attempt to 
introduce the eight-hour day into Italian agriculture by collective 
agreements between employers and the workers’ unions. The object 
is to fix an average day of eight hours, it being impracticable rigidly 
to limit ail agricultural work at all seasons to eight hours per day. 

A commission representing equally organized farmers and organized 
laborers reported in favor of an eight-hour day for all casual agricul- 
tural laborers, such day to be modified as the season or weather dic- 
tated by provision for overtime paid for at an extra rate. 

During 1918 and 1919 the casual agricultural iaborers of many 
Provinces made agreements with their employers limiting the working 
day and determining rates of pay. A second movement having for 
its object the limitation of hours of work and the fixing of wages for 
farm hands paid by the year has resulted in agreements with employ- 
ers In several Provinces. 

The workers discourage overtime and the use of machinery and in 
some cases have secured agreements to insure a fixed ratio between 
the area of the farm and the namber of men employed on it. 

The evidence as to the effect of the limited working day is conflict- 
ing. On the one hand it is said that the shorter hours and increased 
wages have not led to greater production per hour; that the increased 
cost of labor and of rent constitute too heavy a burden on farming, 
and that consequently much necessary work 1s being neglected. On 
the other hand, it is said that cultivation has not been mjured, and 
that living conditions have improved as a result of the shorter working 
day and higher wages. 


r rs International Labor Office. of the League of Nations in a 





Wages and Working Conditions and Hours of Labor in Certain Indus- 


tries in Japan. 
Textile Industry. 


N ARTICLE in The Manufacturer (February, 1920), published 
by The Manufacturers’ Club of Philadelphia, by William Bur- 
gess, who spent some time in Japan studying the textile indus- 

try, describes the expansion of the industry m that country and 
conditions under which it is carried on. First, taking up the hin- 
drances which have operated to retard the development of the 
industry—the lack of initiative of Japanese workers and employers, 
and the willingness to seek advice without profiting by it—the writer 
then tells about labor conditions generally, saying that they “are 
deplorable, and from my own personal observation [ am deeply con- 
vinced that the Government of our country should not permit th« 
products of such conditions to enter our ports at any price.” His 
description of how female laborers are recruited, the contracts under 
which they work, and the hours of labor required of them is mteresting 
and worth quoting in full: 
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Most of the large textile manufactories are located outside of the big centers. The 
supply of female labor, which, of course, is the kind of labor most used, comes from 
rural districts. Agents are employed to scour the country and secure thishelp. Both 
men and women are used for this purpose, the man and woman often going together 
io give a little more weight to their statements. They offer the girls of a family wages 
that will be sufficient to make returns to the parents, promising them good homes, 
educational and amusement facilities, and the care of a physician. These girls are 
herded together at stations and brought to the factory. At the time [ visited this 
inill there were two requisitions out, one for 600 girls for one factory and another for 
300 for another place. The law does not permit children under 12 years of age to 
work. in factories, but exceptions are constantly being made to this rule for various 
but, in my opinion, insufficient reasons, so that I saw girls not over 10 years of age 
working in the shops. 

At certain railroad stations I passed I saw groups of merry-iaced Japanese girls 
apparently in high spirits in contemplation of the happy new life to which they were 
coing. On inquiry I found that these girls were consigned, under the care of these 
contractors, to certain textile mills. These contracts are made generally for three 
years, but the sad fact is that at the end of three years there does not remain 15 per 
cent of the original group in physical condition to work. Many of these children die; 
others contract tuberculosis or kindred diseases, while still others escape from the 
works, many to lead lives of immorality. 

[In the woolen mills they work 24 hours a day, in two shifts of 12 hours each, begin- 
ning at6a.m.and6p.m. These groups are alternated from day to night shift twice 
a month. 

The girls are called at 5 o’clock in the morning, which gives them an hour to dress 
and eat their breakfast. They have a quarter of an hour at 9 o'clock, half an hour at 
12, and a quarter of an hour at 3 o’clock, both night and day shifts. After coming off 
work they are supposed to take a bath and have their supper or breakiast, as the case 
may be, and retire for their rest to the rooms just vacated by the girls of the other 
shift. 

All Japanese houses are known as so Many rooms of so many ‘‘mats’’ in size. These 
mats measure 3 feet by 6 feet, so that an eight-mat room would measure 12 feet by 12 
feet. This is the usual size of the dormitory rooms. Each mat is the allotment of 
space for one girl, so that eight girls sleep in this room, 12 feet by 12 feet, which is 
practically constantly occupied. Each girl has her own lot of blankets, and on rising 
rolls them up and puts them in a little locker for her own use. An attempt is made 
to open these rooms (which, like all Japanese houses, are inclosed in sliding fronts, 
for ventilating purposes) for at least an ae between shifts. 


Wages and Efficiency of Labor. 


Mr: Burgess found that labor is paid by the day, men and 
women doing the same class of work receiving approximately the 
same rate of pay. The spinners and weavers receive from 30 to 
40 cents. a day, menders from 17 to 20 cents a day. The following 
table gives the daily average rates of pay for specified occupations 
from 1912 to 1919: 


AVERAGE DAILY RATES OF PAY FOR SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS IN THE TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY IN JAPAN, 1912 to 1919. 





Weavers. 
, Spin- a Mend- 
Year. tore. Dyers. ers. 
Male. Female. 
Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
a ae i5 | 21 14 25 14 
RNA... «tn dbbbede 16 224 i4 25 14 
| Sa 17 23 144 % i4 
Le 16 23 15 26 134 
ga RR i5 244 16 27 4 
Rt, i dhia 18 284 is 29 17 
i attastiesnece 25 30 22 35 19 
pee ae 30 1) 30 45 20 
' 
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When it is considered that many of these employees are furnished 
three meals a day by the employers, for which they are charged 
10 cents a day, it can readily be seen that. the meager income thes: 
textile workers receive is so reduced as to leave very little with whic) 
to clothe themselves and meet their other expenses. 

As to efficiency of labor in this industry the writer says: 

Inquiry as to the efficiency of the help revealed the fact that the spinners wer 
about as efficient as those in England, and would be quite as much so were it not fo 
their weakened condition through long hours and insufficient or poorly balance: 
rations. The menders were not half so good or quick as in England, and more we: 
required on account of the poor weaving. The weavers were just half as efficien 
less about 25 per cent; that is, one weaver would attend to one loom, whereas the san 
person, man or woman, would attend to two looms in England, and about 25 per ce: 
of efficiency was lost by the stopping of the looms on account of the breaking of thread 
due to poor spinning and other causes. No originality is shown in new patterns; : 
designs of cloth are copied. 


Pottery Industry.’ 


A REPORT on the pottery industry in Japan and China submitt: 
by William Burgess to the United States Potters’ Associatio 
contains a brief section devoted to wages and working an 

living conditions among these workers in Japan. Pottery worker 

he states, are among the best paid labor in Japan; they receive mor 
consideration from their employers than is general in industries as 
whole in Japan. In one of the largest plants a man was detailed | 
watch living conditions and to advise as to necessary increases | 
wages, thus anticipating the demand of the workers for yh on advances. 

In this plant the management appears to be making efforts to loo. 

after the welfare of the operatives. 

They have comfortable dormitories upon the grounds to care for 700 of their workin : 
people. There is a large eating room with long table and benches, at which meals a: 
served at moderate cost. Formerly the cost was 74 cents, but on account of the increas: 
in rice and foodstuffs, the rate now is 10 cents per day. In another department wa 
seen the day nursery, in which about 50 children were gathered, 18 of them bein. 
infants, all under the care of 3 competent women who care for, feed and amuse th. 
children while their_mothers are working. Near by is another building equippe 
as a hospital, with the first-class dispensary. In connection with the establishment, 
there has recently been established a mill and store. Rice, millet, and other cerea!» 
are bought by the carload and ground or sold in their natural condition, along with 
other provisions, at cost sufficient only to cover the actual expense of purchase am 
distribution. 

In one of the decorating departments I noticed a large number of young boys an 
girls, many of them doing very excellent handwork. On inquiry I found that this 
branch was practically a training school for the establishment. Artists were em 
ployed, and had their time entirely occupied in training and teaching these childre:: 
the theory and practice of the decorating art. 


The report states that pottery manufacturers seem to be striving 
to make the wages of skilled men and women in all department: 
correspond as nearly as possible, but it is understood by the workers 
that each must perform at least a given minimum amount of wor) 
each day. The wages of pressers, casters, jiggermen, decorators, etc. 
are about uniform. Their wages have materially increased—abou' 
50 per cent increase being granted early in 1919. The present wage 
according to the report are as follows: 





2 The pottery industry of Japan and China. Being a report by William Burgess to the United Stat 
Potters’ ation at Hotel Astor, New York, Jan. 6, 1920, pp. 26-28. 
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Daily wage 


(Cents). 
ee a Pie lode ncacnvawsqndoudumetons os 30 
8 ES reer est re Tee 
I Ce UG S5.55 6Un CMOS 6 0's 5,600 00 Snide Gawd s QO 
EE Ee Pee re 60 
Skilled workmen, as high as........... . iit dnot acta aera 


The hours of labor are 12, from 6 a. m. to 6 p. m. 

A table showing the distribution of total costs assigns 39.2 per cent 
to wages in 1917 and 41 per cent in 1918. This statement is as 
follows: 


O17 101 
Agi. iJils. 


et) ae a ee ee i 22.6 
ae ae sac See eho oe oe tee ee enka sc ccwetecdseda 25. 7 26. 2 
SE Ree... nt NS. slehlaline'g bedaad s dav bbuseeeea 39. 2 11.0 
INNIS GUGINO a or ts in 27s oa sl a le nu eb a ounce é 14.5 10. 2 


Hours of Labor in Various Industries.* 


ACCORDING to the factory laws of Japan, women and children 

under 15 years of age are not permitted to work in excess of 12 
hours per day. However, a notable exception is that workers in 
the silk industry may work 14 hours a day. 

However, there is in fact an 8-hour day in several of the important 
industries. In such mechanical industries as shipbuilding and the 
iron and steel works, the wage is based upon an 8-hour day. The 
average workman no doubt actually works 10 hours, but the 
additional 2 hours is in the nature of overtime and increased com- 
pensation is allowed. In many of the industries this was the method 
used to grant to the workmen increased compensation due to the 
high cost of living. 

In the chemical industries the Japanese find it very difficult to 
endure the work for periods longer than 8 hours daily. The Shimada 
Glass Works at Osaka adopted the 8-hour day in May, 1919, and they 
found the results to be quite satisfactory. 

Many of the cotton spinning companies adopted the two and 
three shift system with 8 hours to the shift, and have found results 
to be most favorable. 

At this time the Department of Agriculture and Commerce is 
fostering a revision of the factory law, whereby the minimum age 
is to be raised from 12 to 15 years, and that adults, both male and 
female, shall work no more than 9 hours a day and minors no more 
than 8 hours a day. Night work by minors of 16 years of age or 
less shall be prohibited. 





One Year of the Eight-Hour Law in Sweden.’ 


FTER a year’s experience, the eight-hour law, which became 
A effective on the Ist day of January, 1920, has proved a dis- 
appointment. The promise of increased output by the 
supporters of the measure in the Riksdag has noi been fulfilled, and 
an investigation conducted by the Swedish Factory Union (Sveriges 





1 A report by the American consul general at Stockholm, dated Jan. 15, 1921. 
’ A communication dated Nov. 22, 1920, to the Department of Commerce from the American trade com- 
missioner in Japan. 
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Verkstadsférening) has demonstrated that the decreased production 
has been in proportion to the decrease in the hours of labor. 

A few employers have reported the production at th iz establish- 
ments as ‘not much below that. of previous years,” but the great 
majority have deelared that the output has decreased much more than 
they had anticipated. In other words, the eight-hour law has 
apparently lessened the activity and intensity of labor. 

In 1919 the working time in industrial establishments was 51 | 
hours per week and the reduction to 48 hours is found to have 
lessened the output by 7 per cent. The engineering industry (iron 
and steel mills) employed in the year 1920 about 55,000 working 
men with average wages of 3,500 crowns ($938, par) per year, or a 
total of 192,500,000 crowns ($51,590,000, par). Watimating the loss 
in production, those great. industries—a sixth part of the entire 
industrial life of Sweden—actually had to meet. a loss of 13,475,000 
crowns ($3,611,300, par). 

Taking into account the present large increase of wages, the 
deereased production, together with the exceedingly high cost of raw 
materials and largely mereased freights, the outlook for the Swedish 
iron and steel industries, as well as for other lines of activity, appears 
exceedingly gloomy. 

Cintvonted with the unsatisfactory result of the eight-hour law 
the Government has commissioned the Royal Soeial Board ( Kungl. 
Socialstyrelsen) to investigate and report upon the advisability of a 
modification of its provisions. At the opening of the Riksdag, on 
January 11, 1920, in his speech from the throne King Gustay 
referred to the result of the eight-hour law in this way: 

The question of modifying certain stipulations in the Swedish working time is 
under consideration, and I will put before you a proposal upon the subject. 

It is regarded as altogether probable that at the present session of 
the Riksdag there will be such an amendment to the eight-hour law 
as will bring about an increase in production. 


—_ ata, 
— —_—— 





Wages in Various Occupations in Certain Foreign Countries. 


“HIS. article, compiled from various sources, gives such recent 
information as is available regarding wages in Argentina, 
Australia, France, Germany, Great Britain, and Sweden. 


Argentina. 


The following statement. regarding wages in Argentina is from 
Commerce Reports, Washington, for April 8, 1920: 


The daily wages of workmen vary from 3 to 7 paper pesos ($1.29 to $3.01, par). 
Gardeners and common laborers receive 3 to 4 pesos ($1.29 to $1.72, par) per day. 


Another reference, taken from a recent publication of the Argentine 
Department of Labor, states that m 1919 the wages of common 
laborers amounted to an average of 70 pesos ($67.54, par) per month. 
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Australia. 


THE Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics (Bulletin No. 81), 
September, 1920 (p. 67), published by the Commonwealth 

Bureau of Census and Statistics, contains the following table of wages 

and hours by industry in the more important cities of Australia: 

WEIGHTED AVERAGE NOMINAL WEEKLY AND HOURLY RATES OF WAGES PAYABLE 
{TO ADULT MALE WORKERS, AND WEEKLY HOURS OF LABOR IN CERTAIN CITIES 
IN AUSTRALIA, JUNE 30, 1920. 


[1 shilling at par=24.33 cents; 1 penny=2.03 cents.} 














al. is. | 
Industrial group. items.! Sydney. Peas | Lev =. Perth. | Hobart. 
sabes 
Weekly wage. .j 87s.3d. | 79s. 8d. | 83s. 9d. | 77s. 2d. | 83s. 9d. | 71s. 6d. 
Wood, furniture, etc.......... 4 Working hours. 48. 02 47. 97 44.13 47. 90 $7. 87 17. 90 
| Hourly wage...| Is. 9#d. | Is. 8d. | 1s. 103d. | Is. 74d. | 1s. 9d. ls. 6d. 
|{ Weekly wage. .} 86s. 0d. | 82s.4d.| 87s. 9d. | 73s. 8d. | 888. 5d. | 79s. 8d. 
Engineering, metal works, etc.|: Working hours.| 47.74 18, 00 14. 55 48. 00 47. 35 48. OO 
\{Hourly wage...] 1s. 94d. | Is. S4d. | Is. 119d. | Is. 64d. /Is. 104d. Is. Sd. 
\( Weekly wage..| 84s. 4d. | 79s. 0d. | 89s. 0d. | 79s. 1d.| 8ls.7d.| 71s. 5d. 
Food, Grim, G66 . 2. - vn cnccccccl « Working hours. 48. 29 47. 30 16. 30 47. 30 17. 70 48, 26 


{Hourly wage...| 18.9d.| Is. 8d.| 1s.ild.| 1s. 8d.| 1s. 84d. ] Is. 53d, 
[Weekly wage. .| 80s.6d. | 73s. 9d. | 74s. 2d. |72s.10d. | 72s.4d.| 69s. 3d. 
Clothing, boots, etc...........] ‘Working hours.| 46.21 £6. 34 44.27 | 44.27 14. 36 46. 57 

||Hourly wage...| 1s.9d.j} Is. 7d. is. 8d. | 1s. 7#d. | Is. 74d. ] 1s. 59d. 
jrock y wage. .|96s. 10d. | 91s. 7d. | 92s. 10d. | 76s. 3d. | 96s. 2d. | 78s. 2d. 





Books, printing, ete. ......... ' Working hours. 45. 08 44. 93 44, 61 17. 56 44. 43 16. 00 
|| Hourly wage... 2s. 1jd. 2s. O4d. 2s. 1d. | 1s. 7}d.| 2s.2d.] Is. 8d. 
j Week y wage..| 8s. 7d. [78s.lld.| 82s. 2d. | 75s. 5d. | 83s. 4d. | 7és. 11d. 
Other manufacturing ......... ? Working hours. 47. 92 47.77 45.46 | 48.02 18.09 17.69 


||Hourly wage...| 1s. 93d. | Is. 7}d.| 1s. 93d. | 1s. 63d. | ls. 84d. | Is. 74d. 

| Week y wage..| 90s. 4d. | 8is.Id.| 933. 9d. | 77s. 9d. | 83s. 2d. | 77s. 1d. 
ene '¢ Working hours. 47.21; 43.79 44. 00 44. 89 47. 90 16, 59 
Hourly wage...| 1s. 11d. jls. 103d. | 2s. 14d. | ls. S8$d. | 1s. 53d. | 1s. 73d. 
{Werk y wage..| 80s. 4d. | 86s. Sd. | 100s. 9d. | 80s. 3d. | 908. 6d. | 77s. 2 





Working hours.} 45.18 44. 94 43.08} 44.18 43. 88 | 16, 27 
Hourly wage. ../Is. 119d. jls. 114d. 2s. 4d. | 1s. 93d. | 2s. OFd. Is. 8d. 
| Week y wage. ./86s. 10d. | 84s. 1d. | 80s. 7d. | 74s. 3d. | 7&s.: 
Rail and tram services.......-. 4 Working hours. 48, 29 48.15 18. 1] 48. 50 $8. 46 49, 80 
|Hourly wage...| 1s. 94d. | 1s. 9d. | 1s. 104d. | Is. 64d. | 1S. 73d. Is. 5d. 
| Weekly wage..| 80s. 1d. | 77s.3d.| Sis. 8d. | 76s. 5d. | 85s.0d. | 72s. 9d. 


Mining ® .. .2.0«< Te lain 


Other land transport ......... 4 Working hours. 54. 29 48. 89 48. 33 48. 36 48. OO | 49. 00 
Hourly wage...| 1s. 54d. | 1s.7d.| 1s. 84$d.; 1s. 7d.| 1s.94d.| 1s. 53d. 
ee Weekly wage *.| 82s. 9d. | 87s.6d.| 85s. 1d. | 85s.4d. | S4s.2d.] 85s. 7d. 
Pastoral, agricultural, ete... .- Weekly wage‘.| 75s. 9d. | 68s.0d.| 85s. 5d. | 698. 7d. | 78s. 7d.| 74s. 2d. 
| Weekly wage®.| 74s. 1d. | 69s.4d.| 76s. 8d. | 63s. 4d. |72s.10d. | 54s. 8d. 
Domestic, hotels, etc.......... Working hours. 51. 60 48. 48 48. 00 49. 60 49. 33 54. 00 


|Hourly wage...| 1s. 54d. | 1s. 54d. | 1s. 73d. | is. 34d. | Is. 59d. | Is. O}d. 
' Weekly wage. .| 8ls. 0d. | 76s. 2d. | 82s. 11d. | 70s. 5d. |71s. 10d. | 73s. 3d. 
MABCUMBMCOUS.... 2. ........205 jAvorkig hours.| 47.82 47. 97 46, 81 17. 80 16. 98 17. 40 
Hourly wage...| 1s. 83d. | 1s.7d.| 1s. 94d. | Is. 53d. | 1s. 6}d.] Is. 64d. 























' Items relate to the average weighted weekly wage, working hours, and hourly wage, respectively. 

? Average rates of wages and hours prevailing at the principal mining centers in each State. 

5 Average rates of wages are for occupations other than masters, officers, and engineers in the merchant 
marine service, and include value of victualing and accommodation, where provided, at 67s. 9d. per month, 
but do not include value of commission on barsales tostewards. Inarecent award for seamen, the annual 
value of ane ee accommodation, which was estimated in 1907 at £27 (1 pound at par=%4.8665) 
was comaaset to be £40 13s. 4d. Working hours not reported. 

‘ Including the estimated value of board and lodging, where supplied. Working hours not reported. 
_ ° Including the value of board and lodging, where supplied, as follows: In Sydney, Ils. to 19s. (accord- 
ing to class of establishment); in Melbourne, 20s.; in Brisbane, 17s.; in Adelaide, l4s. (restaurants) and lds. 
(hotels and clubs); in Perth, 22s.; and in Hobart, 20s. per week. 


France. ' 


A’ THE beginning of the year 1920 the increase in wages as com- 
pared with 1913 was roughly proportionate to the increase in the 
cost of living; that is, approximately 300 per cent. According to 





————— 
' Data furnished by the United States trade commisioner at Paris, and published in Commerce Reports, 
Washington, for Jan. 21, 1921 (pp. 396-399). Further data on wages in France appear on pp. 89 to 93. 
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figures emanating from a reliable source, the increase in the cost of 
living since 1914 up to date (Nov. 6, 1920) is approximately 373 per 
cent. Workers’ wages, in general, have not caught up with the in- 
crease in the cost of living since the beginning of the year. 

Among the greatest sufferers as a result of the increased cost of 
living are the so-called intellectual workers, whose salaries have in 
many cases been increased only slightly since the beginning of the 
war. ‘The newspaper L’Intransigeant points out that a councilor 
of the Paris Prefecture of Police receives 5,000 francs [$965, par| 
a year, whereas his office boy receives 5,200 francs [$1,003.60, par}. 
The heads of the workshop at the Ecole des Beaux Arts are paid 
4,000 francs [$772, par] per year, and the watchmen in the same 
school receive 5,200 francs [$1,003.60, par]. In Paris a school-teacher 
receives 5,500 francs [$1,061.50, ie per vear, an underprofessor 
9,200 francs [$1,775.60, par], and a professor 14,000 francs [$2,702, par). 
On the other hand, a good cabinet worker working on automobile 
bodies is paid 6 francs per hour, or 14,400 frances [$2,279.20, par] a 
vear. 

In order to remedy the situation there was formed recently the 
Conféderation des Travailleurs Intellectuels (Confederation of In- 
tellectual Workers), which will bring united action to bear whereve: 
necessary with a view to securing increases in the salaries of the 
various categories of professions and trades represented by its 


members. 
Wages in 1913 and 1920 Compared. 


Following are figures showing present wages in some French in 
dustries, with comparative figures in certain cases covering wages 
before the war: 

HOURLY WAGES IN SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS IN 1913 AND 1920. 


{1 france at par=19.3 cents.] 





























<< 
Serge —=——S 
Occupation. -| 1913 1920 Occupation. |; 1913 | 1920 
} | | 
Francs. | Francs. || Francs, | Francs. 
TG, waka caddie cae oe 1. 00 3. 00 Night watchmen (construc- 
Structural ironworkers. ......! . 90 >) ) ie LG 1 4,00 112.0 
Boring-mill hands and op- | Mteomecutters: ................. 1. 00 2.7 
ay ee - 65 2. 75 || Stone setters.................- 1, 00 2.7 
Punch-press hands and op- itn tine cntndie tetoes 95 2. 7 
SR Ses 3, Se - 65 2.75 || Masons’ apprentices. ......... -70 2. | 
meee men (construction Hf MEMORIA TOUR. 6050 ssc csccvccwees 1. 00 2.7 
Pa ts <swaasandedesaaus . 60 2.25 || Bricklayers’ apprentices... ... -70 2.1 
| Ds o> coeteuwesswesens «0s 27.00 2 16. 0 
it 
1 Per night. 2 Per day. 


The wages for plumbers, which have been effective since April, 1920, 
are 2.75 francs [$0.53, par] per hour, and 2 francs [$0.39, par] for 
lumbers’ apprentices over 18 years of age. Painters are paid 2.5() 
rancs [$0. 48, par] per hour, plus 2 francs [$0. 39, par] a day to cover 
the increase in the cost of living. Skilled tannery workers are pai: 
approximately 2.75 francs [$0.53, par] per hour. Ordinary workmen 
ana helpers receive 2.25 francs [$0.43, par]. 
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In the iron and steel mills the minimum wages per day for 1913 and 
1920 are shown: 


MINIMUM DAILY WAGES IN THE IRONsAND STEEL INDUSTRY. 


[1 franc at par=19.3 cents.] 








Paris region. Rest of France 
Class of workers. —— —— | ; = 
| ' 
1913 | 1920 | 191 ) 
om este pearloid 
Francs. | Francs. Francs. Francs. 

Ordinary workmen or helpers..... eet tiscdiacdden 4.50to 5.00 | 15 | 3.50to 4.50 i2 to 16 
i7 | 8. 00 to 10. 00 16 to 19 


Skilled workers in various lines. ........ 0 ccc ccc ne! 10. 60 to 11, 00 
| 


Highly skilled workers paid on a piece basis received from 11 to 15 
franes [$2.12 to $2.90, par] per day in 1913. These men now earn 
from 25 to 40 francs [$4.83 to $7.72, par] a dav. The Comité des 
Forges de France, the central organization of the French iron and 
steel industry, which furnished the data shown in the above table, 
pointed out that under present economic conditions it is necessary to 
revise wages constantly. Under these circumstances it is impossible to 
predict the level which may be reached before wage conditions become 
stable. 

In a general way, the tendency in the iron and steel industry, a: 
well as in other industries, has been to maintain without modification 
the basic salaries of before the war, increases in salaries being made 
in the form of indemnities for the high cost of living, premiums, ete. 
Increases in salaries during and since the war are considered as being 
independent of the basic salaries and are of a temporary nature, to be 
decreased or withdrawn when the reason for their being no longer 
exists. 

Wages and Production of Coal Miners. 


The French Department of Labor, in statistics which have just 
been published, announces that up to January 1, 1920, the wages of 
the miners—that is, the men who actually mine the coal—had in- 
creased 282 per cent as compared with wages in 1914. The wages of 
tne underground workers in general had increased 292 per cent during 
the same period, while the increase for surface workers was 350 per 
cent. The president of the Comité Central des Houilléres, repre- 
senting the French coal-mine proprietors and operators, states that 
the wages of mine workers have increased 368 per cent during the 
period from 1913 up to the present time (Nov. 6, 1920), while the pro- 
duction per worker has diminished 35 per cent. Labor costs enter into 
the selling price of coal at the mines in a proportion of 60 per cent. 

_In June, 1920, the average daily wages of the miners and of the 
timbermen varied from 19 to 25 francs [$3.67 to $4.83, par], according 
to the location of the various mines. Miners’ helpers received from 
17 to 23 francs [$3.28 to $4.40, par]. Laborers in and about the mines 
were paid from 16 to 20 francs [$3.09 to $3.86, par]. Masons, black- 
smiths, carpenters, and machinists received from 17 to 21 francs 
[$3.28 to $4.05, par] a day. 

The above wage figures are based on statistics received from 18 
different mines located in various parts of France. An important 
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feature in connection with wage disputes in the coal mines is the fact 
that the principle of salary adjustments according to region is clear 
recognized by employers and workers. 

In a meeting held on October 23, 1920, the National Council o 
Miners formulated a demand to be addressed to the Governmen' 
insisting on a minimum wage of 500 per cent more than before ¢| 
war, even this coefficient being considered by the National Council a 
falling far short of the increase in the cost of living for the miners. 


Wage Increase in the Textile Industry. 


By an agreement made under date of June 6, 1919, between em- 

loyers and workers in the important textile region of Roubai 
Sintectad, and Lannoy, it was decided to establish hourly wag 
rates, using as a basis the average salaries per hour before the w 
for various classes’ of work. It was aaoead that the average 19! 
wages should be doubled, and that to this should be added a supp! 
mentary increase of (1) 40 centimes [7.7 cents, par] per hour for me: 
(2) 30 centimes [5.8 cents par} for women and for boys from 16 to |» 
years of age, and (3) 20 centimes [3.9 cents, par] for boys aged fron 
13 to 16 and girls from 13 te 18 years. Tl ollowing are the wages 
agreed on as compared with 1914 salaries: 


WAGES IN THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY IN 1914 AND 1919. 


[i frane at par=19.3 cents.| 











1914 " 

| 1919: Week 
Sex and age of workers. _ elepeldaiind: oe cong 

| Week of | Wages per * ee Saba 

60 hours. | hour. I ; 

| 





Francs. Francs. Francs 
24 | 0. 40 
27 | . 45 ; 
ee ee On a ee aa oe ee 30 . 50 | 
33 | | | 
| 36 | . 60 i. 
} 18 . 30 
Women and boys 16 to 18 years of age. ......2.......2...----2--- { 21 .35 
24 40 
Boys 13 to 16 and girls 13.10.18 years of age....................-- i ~ | . - 
P 
| 








Since the conclusion of the above agreement wages in the district- 
indicated have increased in general approximately 35 per cent. [ 
many cases the increase has been 50 per cent and over. Compared 
with wages before the war, the increase up to the present time vari: 
from 300 to 400 per cent, and in certain cases the increase has bee: 
as much as 450 per cent. 

Germany. 


HE foll td table shows for certain districts in Germany tlic 

total yearly wages im cash and im kind paid to agricultura! 

workers in 1913, 1919, and 1920, and the percentage increase in 1920) 
over 1913: 
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YEARLY WAGES OF AGRICULTURAL WORKERS IN CERTAIN DISTRICTS IN 
GERMANY. 


[1 mark at par= 23.8 cents.] 






















| Cash wage, together with estimated | Par- 
| value of wages in kind, in— | centage 
District. ____} inerease 
1920 over 

| 1913 1919 1920 1913. 

| 
Marks. | Marks Marks. 

Pe cs Ua oc dbb od 0s beh s Odadabesbbede weds 790 2, 005 2 735 | 216 
| EER I ee eer eee er ee eee 674 | 2,465 5, 859 769 
eee EY a eee eee es ce ee ee ee ee oe 806 2,450 | 3, 933 | 388 
sa a 1,013 | 2,795 | 5,795 | 472 
“| lope rg Ree pean SRI sre pointe te hs epee 668 | 1, 950 1,458 567 
i Ae Seal. coc e hh Wddwhict ache ae es tbe dsddes daha 1, 026 | 2, 350 5, 020 389 
RE ae ee a oe 892 | 2, 365 8,087 | 807 
Hanover ........---- CECE PE as Ted BE + ES POG ar tH) 700 | 2.375 4,040 | 177 
I ee Batol 999 2, 400 | 1,005 | 301 
rr. cdl, co. shaw eu nesn 6 can oo oo he act 830 2, 350 4,249 | 412 
TPG cA AE rs hdc Wb a bdls bn eb) oo Pwedeebackecbebdéhenes S44 2, 050 3, 814 302 


Wages in the Principal Mining Districts of Prussia. 


The Department of State has forwarded to this bureau the follow- 
ing table showing wages in the principal mining districts of Prussia 
in the first and second quarters of 1920, the information being supplied 
by the United States economist consul at Berlin, under date of 
December 23, 1920: 

NUMBER OF WORKERS AND WAGES IN THE PRINCIPAL MINING DISTRICTS OF 
PRUSSIA DURING THE FIRST AND SECOND QUARTERS OF 1920.1 

[1 mark at par=23.8 cents.] 


| | 
| Net wages (after deduction ofall fees and 


1 : | msurance premiums ) | dditional 
Total number of | Ad lit ior 4 
"CPS — , _ payments per 
employees. |— a , _— | vente) 
Total per SHut. 


Nature and district of the | Per shift. worker 

















mines. 
| Second | First | Second! First | Aver- | Second! First | Second First 
quarter | quarter | quarter} quarter} age of | quarter quarter) quarter) quarter 
| of 1920. | of 1920. | of 1290. | of 1920.; 1920. | of 1920. of 1920. | of 1920. | of 1920. 
ma ok ink en 
: Hated coal. Morks.| Marks.| Marks.| Marks.| Marks.| Marks.| Marks. 
] Upper Silesia............-.. 165, 861 | 159,959 | 38.55; 24.12; 14.29; 2,794! 1,853 1.76 | 1. 95 
7 Lower Silesia............. 35,984 | 33,653 | 39.61 27.93 13. 87 2,931 2,088} 1.85 | 47 
% Dortmund: 
: nly Fi ET 324,044 | 314,603 | 41.€8] 32.11] 18.29) 3,105 2,509 2.52 2. 05 
; ce og CN Eh aed 92,330 | 87,907 | 41.09} 31.27) 17.64 3,064 2,414 2. 50 2. 08 
: Dortmund and Hamm dis- | 
CINE, «eee chew opeaer és. 428,070 | 413,378 | 41.55 | 31.92] 18.13 | 3,098 2,486 2. 52 2.07 
Aachen region ............. | 14.476 | 14,152] 37.69] 30.53] 15.43 2,841 2,395 2. 50 1. 65 
* Left bank oflower Rhine...| 17,333 | 17,004 | 42.88] 33.23 | 18.¢2 3,181 2,611 2.17 | 2.42 
x Brown coal. | 
Halle... sistiamikeaibe <o <cse | 87,892} 82,380) 33.74| 23.63 | 13.67 2,515) 1,720 | 99 97 
Left bank of Rhine........ 23,282 | 22,571 47.74 | 31.56] 16.85 3,640) 2,406 | . 83 1.08 
Salt. | | | 
ee eee 14,642 | 13,915 | 31.32 | 22.97] 13.00) 2,310) 1,656 | 62 | .72 
Cloustianl, 640. 4.4.65......- | 14,307 | 12,924; 32.09} 23.93] 13.36 | 2,379 1,761 90 .03 
Metal. 
Mansfeld (eopperschist)....| 10,921 | 10,235 | 33.26 | 26.36] 12.57 | 2,413, 1,835 |........ Saeirvepe 
Upper HBSGE. 4.6.4.......- | 3,169] 3,179] 29.64] 29.24} 12.97| 2,184) 1,526] 2.89 | .99 
BIRGER) didipebescascosses 14,224 | 13,731 | 36.94] 25.91] 15.29] 2,781 | 1,991 | 2. 27 1. 60 
Nassau and Wetzlar....... | 6,688 6,417 | 32.78 | 22.37} 11.34] 2,408) 1,688 06 | . 06 
Remainder of right bank of 
Rn at ea 1,649 1,559 | 32.99) 23.15} 11.21 | 2,327| 1,731 16 | 14 
Left bank of Rhine........ 2,079 1,981 | 33.73} 22.90 9.90 | 2,460 | 1,745 66 | 13 
| 
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Great Britain. 


HE issues of the British Labor Gazette for 1920, from which jhe 

following wage rates for 1920 have been compiled, give (| 
principal changes in wages which were reported during the yeur. 
‘These changes - were the result of arbitration, conc iliation, a slidin: 
scale, orders under the Trade Boards Acts, or direct agreemy 
between employers and employees. As the rate established by the 
latest reported change was used in each case the rates for 1920 ma 
presumed to be those in effect at the end of the year. For min\ 
occupations only increases are given, so that it is not possible ( 
compute rates for all oc cupations in all cities. Where bonuses sic 
reported these have been included in the rates shown. 

n the following table rates taken from the Seventeenth Abstr: 
of Labor Statistics of the United Kingdom, recognized October |, 
1914, and published in the Montuiy Lasor Review of June, |!)/5 
(pp. 177-180), are compared with rates for 1920. The rates for |':20 
cen in this table have been converted into United States m. 
on a par value basis so that they may be compared with rate: 
1914 to 1919, given in the June, 1919, Review. 

Following the table on wages in building trades are given 
figures as are available for wages in agricultural occupations, — 
trades, paper-box and paper-bag making, baking, engineering, bo 
making, and shipbuilding trades, silk industry, and transport trades. 





RATES OF WAGES IN BUILDING TRADES OF SELECTED BRITISH CITIES, 1914 AN! 


[To make this table comparable with that published in the Review for June, 1919 (pp. 177-180), 
sions have been made on a par value basis: 1s.—24.33 cents; 1d.—2.03 cents.] 























Rate per hour.| per | Rate per hour 
Occupation and city. |-—-————__—_ ein. | | Occupation and city. ve a 
| 1914 | 1920 | crease. || 1914 | 1920 
| ' 
Bricklayers. | cents.| Cents. Laborers, buiiding. Cents. | Cents. 
) Re > EP ee ee ee wie Foe FL Ree eee 32. 
Birmingham ............ -*""} 21.31 56.81} 166.7 || Birmingham................ 15.2 | 50.7 
Deemer. .......... ee ee | 20.3] 48.7] 139.9]| Bradford.................... 117.7 | 42.6) 
LG sve a dues ses ocd He ie Vie: ti. Saas wee--| 14.2] 50.7 | 
SN eRe RE SP Tye TTR eye BagRRgpERegeereees 215.2 | 50.7 | 
Eo ee sg | 16.2 48.7 J ae aa $13.2 40. 6 | 
sn onairiinninas acu | 21.31 G68) 070 Demdes..................... $20.3) 47.1) 132 
Si tlle ES aw § @ © ie Sip RSC ESE Tee 47.1 j.. 
NS A Ea Se | 20.3 56.8 TS RE SS 117.2 50.7 | 
Se ae. p tee TiS ©) 4 SeRINaeEoEE 116.2] 50.7) 2 
IG Ss 54 domidba old | 22.3] 56.8] 154.7 ]| Liverpool................... 115.2} 48.7 | 
SS eae ae PP Fe 8m Fae ee eee ee 118.3 | 50.7 | 
Manchester..................| 21.3] 487] 128.6 || Manchester................-- 215.2] 41.6 | 
0 SE aa aes | 20.3] 56.8 179.8 || Nottingham................. 119.3} 50.7 
tienen od. gases shear PE «ROU OE Io 6 cw ccesecccscececes 323.3 | 50.7 
Carpenters and joiners Masons 
| thy 18.3] 58.8] 221.3 || Belfast...................... .) a 
pe eee ee 21.3; 56.8} 166.7 || Birmingham................ 21.8 | 56.8 | 
Ea ae eee) 18.34 48.71 166.1 } Bradford.................... 20.3) 48.7) | 
| RR ese ee = 20.3 | 56.8 a Sa a 20.3; 56.8) | 
SS RRS i 19.3 | 56.8 a EE Se 19.3 56.8) | 
| SS PS ey oe 16.9 | 48.7 SESE See) eae am 4 }.-. 
p NDS BER Meters fs Ne aL ee Le rae eae aT 56.8 |.. 
ee Oa Sarees 21.3 | 56.8| 166.7}) Glasgow.................-..- 20.3} 56.8) | 
lglg SERS EE a 20.3 | 56.8] 179.8 Ei dl tudids o dditthaks<« scsi cebnne 56.8 |.. 
LOBE. bdo op dale dense Cee eee om ee re 20.3 | 56.8) |! 
in Bure dncdgien a ndeae 22.3 | 56.8| 154.7 }| Liverpool.................-- 22.3 | 57.8) 1 
RE edt TREE. - Oe Ee SN Sl eae aa ee 66.8 |... 
) ERR Se eee 21.3 | 48.7} 128.611 Manchester...............--.- 21.3) 48.7) 1b 
Nottingham. ..........0-0.0. 20.3 | 56.8] 179.8 || Nottingham................. 20.3; 56.8] | 
ntaG tesuuctcaeess os 19.8 ' 56.8 ' 186.9" Sheffield......... Secedee be 20.3' 5.8! 1 
1 Rate for 1916. 2 Rate for 1915. 8 Rate for 1917. 
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RATES OF WAGES IN BUILDING TRADES OF SELECTED SRITISH CITIES, 1914 AND 
1920— Concluded, 





ne | 
. \Rate per hour. | Per |! Rate perhour.| per 
it ' | 2amn +t ce 
ir Occupation and city, of ad Occupation and city. of = 
; |} 1914 1920 | crease. 1914 1920 |crease. 
i? 
nt 
| 
. Painters. Cents. | Cents. | Piumbers. Cent nt 
ee eee eee SS) >) ae Belfast... deinses 19.3 9} 179.3 
We | 19.3] 56.8 | 194.3 Birmingham .. 20. § 8.8 | 182.7 
L ee 8. ete | 17.2| 56.8] 230.2 || Bradford 29.3 ane 
eS Bake ee 19.3 | 56.8 | 194.3 |) Bristol .. veeeee-| 20.3 | 56.8] 179.8 
| Cat n-detnete-- > 17.2 | 56.8] 230.2 || Cardiff. | i93| 57.81 199.5 
re rn Sli eek 17.2} 48.7] 183.1 |) Cork.. | 18.3 | 40.6} 121.9 
Dundee...... | 19.3] 56.8] 194.3 Dundee . : | 21.31 56.8 166. 7 
a ee | 20.3 | 56.8} 179.8 Glasgow ; ; | 21.3 | 56.81) 166.7 
ot Do ES oS er eee 17.2} 56.8 | 230.2 |; Hull.... ; | 19.3 | 56.8 194.3 
LAO08 sc ccctanernceruns- .| 16.2] 56.8 250.6 || Leeds. | 19.3 | 58.8 | 204.7 
a Liverpool | re ‘ 19.3 | 56.8 194.3 Liverpool... sae ; --| 22.3 | 58.8 163.7 
( PO ee eee .| 19.3 54.8 | 183.9 London... eer | 24.34 57.8 137.9 
d Manchester..... | 19.3 48.7 | 152.3 || Manchester........... 20.3} 58.8 189. 7 
) Nottingham... | 18.3 56. 8 | 210. 4 N¢ itingham j 20.3 | 57 . 184.7 
| «ee. 17.2 | 56.8] 230.2 | Sheffield... wee my | 8.8 | 204 
1 
é Plasterei nters 
7 | | 
Belfast. .... Ves 1.2 58. 8 241.9 selfast. . Pere reer F woe] OFS F 
Bint s6050--55.-. mS 21.8 | 56.8 | 160.6 Birmingham. eae $28.9 | 56.8 | 96.5 
| iy) | biome ah 19.3 | 48.7 152.3 Bradford ~ 24.8} 48.7 6. 4 
; a ee 20.3 | 56.8 179.8 Bristol...... ; : a 56.8 “gaies 
r PO enn seek Vase 19.3] 56.8] 194.3 || Cork...... Bes 20.3 418.7 139.9 
3 _ 16. 9 48.7 188.2 || Dundee. ; = ..|121.3] 56.8 166. 7 
undee. | 20.3 | 56.8 | 179.8 |, Glasgow..... ee 20.3) 56.8 179.8 
gow. | 20.3] 56.8; 179.8 || Hull..... eer Sane ele FS 166. 7 
lla EE a a nw esi nnke sinuses 1121.3] 56.8 | 166.7 
FO Se eae ; 20.3 | 56.8 179. 8 Liverpool.......... : ....|'23.3 | 56.8 143.8 
Oe i 22.3 | 56.8 154.7 || London. = 135.3 | 56.8 60.9 
Fe eee 23.3 | 56.8 143.5 \ Manchester............ . 20.4! 48.7 84.5 
Manchester..............-.-.| 22.3] 48.7] 118.4 || Nottingham...... 1 23.3 56. 8 143.8 
fe See —e 56.8 | 166.7 || Sheffield...... ee er 21.3 " 166.7 
—~ Se pee li] 19.3] 56.8] 194.3 ]} 
| Rate for i916. } Rate for 1917. Rate for 191 
MINIMUM WEEKLY WAGE RATES IN AGRICULTURAL OCCU PATIONS, GREAT BRITAIN 


NOV. 28, 1920. 
[1 shilling at par=24.33 cents; 1 penny=2.03 cents.] 


Minimum 
Occupation. weekly 





Farm servants: d. 
Males, 14 to 16 years of age 20 


BG GO BS oars Of ABC... 20.2. cece ncccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccecess aan ai ratd wa we 25 

ER cc cnvncebsscscdwonccwcnesecsedccsesrsucescces an renanten 87 

INE IDS oo oo ccc cwicccccccccvewcnsecscosscosecscee- ce , 15 0 
I OE OD oo noes cewscescccccscccsescccccececccsees 15 6 


GUND oS sonednncwnewedaswcscsocscseescocseccesescccce int incall ; 20 7 
Tee eee ec tyeekdeedeeesetssecacetecesecescoeces eee 25 8 
Ploughmen, cattlemen, and shepherds: 

a on iddaauctinadwewsnceccseccncccscsess eee 13 0 
I ois n vcccescdeccccceccssecccccccccccccscconsscceccocsees eer i8 0 
Other male workers: 

MON o.oo ccc cc ecescccccccccccccveccsccsecetoresecscccccccccoce oat aeninaiae 20 0 
I no. ccc ccc ccc cec cece ccccccsccccccccserccccosccess Paice 9 0 
SE Moon ccc ccc cwceccccsccscccccscccesccvoseccoses er ee peer 12 0 
Dairy munis, Gapeble of making cheese... .............---.22-2ccwccccscccecceeesccccceeees i 0 
Other female workers: 

Over 17 years of age (boarded by employer)..........-..-----0+-eee-eee cece rece eeee ; 1 0 
I aoc ccc ccccccccccccsccncccccnecccesesscssescecescccccces - 4 


z 
BG CO DG Were Of Age... .. 2... 2. n ne cece eee e een e een e eee wweecccenecees oleae i 14 
PRI Ue I GE MID oon. onc ccc ccc nwercccc cece cccecccccecces seccoccccses jaan 13 





1 Per hour. 
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MINIMUM WEEKLY WAGES IN PRINTING TRADES IN VARIOUS CITIES! IN ENGLAN 
IN EFFECT AFTER NOV. 15, 1920. 

[From the Labor Gazette, December, 1920, p. 701. 1 shilling at par=24.33 cents; 1 penny= 2.08 cen 


Minimum weekly rate 


Occupation. 


| Manches-! Birming-| ,, itor, | Hudders-| South- ( 
| ter. ham. — ield. umptor 
L. tae a &. dd. s. d. | s.d be Be 
Compositors and bookbinders, jobbing. - ..! 97 6 94 6 91 6 88 6 | 85 6 | 
Compositors: 
Morning newspapers ..........cseeeee. | 109 6| 106 6 103 6 100 6 | 97 6 94 
Evening newspapers.................-. 100 0} 97 0} 94 0 91 0} 88 0 . 
Linotype operators, jobbing............... 106 0; 102 6} 99 0 9 6 | 92 0} 
Linotype operators and rotary minders: 
Morning newspapers.................. 119 0; 115 6] 4112 0} 108 6 105 0 101 
Evening: newspapers.................. 108 6 105 0; 101 6} 98 0 94 6] 1 9 
Lithographie printers: | | 
Machine minders and transferers, flat | 
Se ae ae bh OP. 64 +B. OF) OB Ole ccccses yd eaihbane sinks 
Plate transferers, rotary machine...... | 102 6/| 100 0} if 5; a ieineseiae 
Machine minders, direct or off-set | 
ie ga ag anneeiliiaseape So tee ee” Le: ees eee 
Stone polishers and shifters............ 72 6) 72 6] 72 6 72 6] 72 6] 7 
Stone and plate grainers............... | 74 6) 74 6) 74 6 74 6) 74 6 
Lithographie artists: 
Designers and engravers (excluding 
PIOCesS WORKRTS)..................2. | 100 0] 97 6 =~ Gil oesnaeee- a = 
Electrotypers and stereotypers: 
le a | 97 6| 94 6 91 6) 88 6 85 6 | 82 
Morning newspapers.................. | 109 6) 106 6 103 6 100 6 97 6 O4 
Pvening: newspapers .................- |} 100 0 97 0 94 0 | 91 0 | 88 0 | 85 








1 The six cities given areselected from the lists of cities in Grades I to VI as shown in the British Labo 
tazette for July, 1920, p. 387. 


MINIMUM WAGES IN PRINTING TRADES IN LONDON, NOVEMBER, 1920. 


[From the Labor Gazette, December, 1920, p. 700. £1 at par=$4.87; 1 shilling—24.33 cents; 1 penny=2 
I i J 





cents.] 
: ; ek] 5 
Occupation. Date in effect. we rom, 
rave. 
Bookbinders and machine rulers: £ 8s. 
a eee ns os ota eked oud Colnws<wherddi dows ecenn«vencnincess Nov. 15,1920; 0 100 
IO aE da cad Gc badnd Mbedestwrseweuesewes}ouews ities 51 
Electrotypers and stereotypérs: - 
ee ee OED 5. 5. .cni's de dondbunGca obabedideGenreveccce | Nov. 18, 1920 6 10 
ES 5 Fa tar ahah e 0,c0/e dew adsindobadule dp do <> AO RASRNE aS 60+ 0000 _ ---d0..2-...| 1 26 
' 
i i 








1 Per day. 
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MINIMUM WEEKLY WAGES IN PRINTING TRADES IN SCOTLAND, IN EFFECT AFTER 
NOV. 15, 1920. 


m the Labor Gazette, December, 1920, pp. 701,702. 1 shilling at par=24.33 cents; 1 penny=2.03 cent ] 











Minimum weekly rat 
Occupation. i 
Aber- _— EK din- 

deen. Dundee. burgh. Glasgow 
: — a @, &. « s. ad 
pOMOrE Pee CY sconce es Secs eecdcéccaccctccecs 93 6} 9% 6 95 6 97 6 

mpositors and stereotypers: 
IS 55 5c soe bb ede redubedawsescocccecéecs Bie cabs ap eee ah cecil 1i14 0 
nec cua avninewsedvouniabedeeevnecannmwe re de ge ee | 1107 0 
0 ee) er Ai He See 1104 6 

Linotype operators: 
ES Te ee ee | 3 2 ree i21 3 
En tain cc adabaews neces hee eeneeee pave de eocttiede oad aa Ba 5) eee i113 3 
on Soi cities ccna ce vane baculbdeeiweseae's Gute mu bdules a cee | Se wi i10 9 

. | : or 2 

NE ee OE ET ee 93 6 { . ; \ 97 6 97 6 
BoMDINAMB-ecseccsesescsccescescesecccsseseunesesccesecceccel SOF WOT Wol we 

Process workers: 
IN, i, 5 i dead coneneetebansannesecuses deh DD riuvabeee |TERMS RRS eae 109 6 
NDS 6 sb ctaciscsiveesuacesseassadssdticdiessleonscecece ieb¢dt ak twilobadecadec 107 6 

' 

| 





Compositors. 


MINIMUM WAGE RATES IN PAPER BOX AND PAPER BAG MAKING INDUSTRIES IN 
GREAT BRITAIN, ORDERS EFFECTIVE NOV. 15, 1920. 


{1 shilling at par=24.33 cents; 1 penny=2.03 cents.] 


Wages per 
Occupation. week of 
48 hours. 


Paper-box making: 


Males— 
Machine winders, die makers, form setters, cutters, and head stock keepers— gs 4. 
18 and under 19 years of age............... GES EE Con gaa 36 «6 
a I ER si ane dir dhonsn Seeecedcaaaesetasiol 12 6 
20 and under 21 years of age. . ...................ceeees ~~ é sonia iS 6 
21 and under 22 years of age... ............... ee =e 2 lata agteees 56 6 
me Gee GO 20 VORTS OL ORC. . .. 2.202. cn sc cesee- PP ee we AAS 66 6 
a ac crc nmd inna mee wakes nies s ila ark dion’ wc col AR 76 6 
Female workers (other than learners)......................+-- ay map eters ae Ee ah 1 9} 
Paper-bag making: 
Males— 
Machine tacklers— 
18 and under 19 years of age... ............... athens sa ig at ae laa ection i5 0 
19 and under 20 years of age. . ..................... ray ee joes eee 51 0 
20 and under 21 years of age... .............. Pe see at eee ee bin 58 0 
21 and under 22 years of age. . .................... 65 0 
22 and under 23 years of age. . ...................- tonne 76 (0 
SS Ee ae kate 82 0 
Paper-bag cutters— 
ee ee COE 20 WOOD OF BOS 6 occ cress cn cece ee cecscncesse uss a eon eee 10 0 
19‘and under 20 yours Of age: ..... 2... cece cece wee ceeene. PEER EA 4 Seve ae iS 0 
: 20 GUNG Wee 21 Yours. Of BBO... «6c. cccc cs cceess- oe ape ew eee ny ea = — 57 0 
; 21 and under 22 years of age. . ............ | AR a alate gt ae Pesce es eed 65 0 
s 22and; under 23 years:of age. . ............-...--222--00. detest ive. (tabbed 69 0 
5 | ete kas den eescsabesbeeenns ee oe ea ti 74.0 
>s UG, 2k. « bob erie ewe ccnetecuevwercoveeces ons 1 gh 
3 RE RET TEER br ee nes REE) Oe CON a Tee eee Te TOTES Cee SO 
Fs Per hour. 
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WAGES OF RAILWAY ELECTRICAL SHOPMEN, LONDON DISTRICT, DETERMINED p 
DECISION UNDER INDUSTRIAL COURTS ACT OF 1919, EFECTIVE OCT. 31, 1920. 


[From the Labor Gazette for December, 1920. 1 shilling at par=24.33 cents; 1 penny=2.03 cents. 











. Rate 
Occupation. hour 
of 47 hx 








Electrical fitters, electricians, wiremen, plumber jointers, armature winders................. 





RATES OF WAGES IN MISCELLANEOUS OCCUPATIONS IN 1920.1 


[Compiled from Labor Gazette for 1920. 1 shilling at par=24.33 cents; 1 penny=2.03 cents. ] 


Occupation and locality. 





Engineering, boilermaking, and foundries: 

a ee es ican kinks ese encasbbedcrenecsavcsesesaticcccadatpescs 
Boilersmiths, various districts in England and Wales...............................-...-. 
Coppersmiths, various districts in England and Wales......................-----------+--- 
eg Lica cbu arc sacsacdtascxsacdvcanvieusson datas 
Fitters, various districts in England and Wales......................-.-- eer ee ee 
“3 eR? OS OS CA EE Ns AE AE S15 ee 
Molders, brass: 





Molders, iron: 
Huddersfield........... PEED EE ETE ST La CETTE EE OT 
Newport............. RES OE OO ee i a ee ee et) Sa 8)? Be 

Turners, various districts in England and Wales....................-..2.2.02----e2eeee- cal 

Ship and boat building and repairing: 

ES RR ST ES Te oa ee Oe ke 

Ie nn ei Ase ee aha ane anes 

ee ae owes cd katacCbateqeasseccsdcsccecideticoncecccteccecd 

A a deenwnawinieectedwadsanascan ! 

Shipwrights and joiners, Thames (Barnes Bridge to Chertsey).....................--....-. I 

Bakeries: | 
ie el eicin tities i Minetede eh hethctbnes ariusthineevcnkecaanenesoos 

a BONY 5 5555 bos cdekcscccdcscsscseccesscs Sav seatses g6C IgE C sas cS SSUES ce eeet 

Silk manufacturing: 

Sa I INI, NOOR on ooo i ni onc neces cn ccc cece ccesceccsovssasccccees 

es ne eh lee rhan, genenae oe ] 

Se nes or oe bee anc anda oo «na cedecho uamanmendantamaamunoane 

ae oe pace bensessccnes aWscagdeeesanenmtbenhemaedonenress | 

aS SL Lb bens nod hea conse +s cncccqhheesisnnatede apennanpaaeen- ‘ 
Transport trades: 

Carters, Liverpool— 

A ae EI eh ees Se ee a ys Sandee boa an abs seer uahie tor neeeaemace ee 





EEE IES Sen i a peo ere pred Fe TOT) CA pe! pe apps eon aa 
Motor drivers, Liverpool— 

2 tons and I ee a oe od Baral Se aged pis sp ee ee eee 

a ee ne eee Lab etek dane dans We 





1 Per hour. 


Sweden. 


N CONNECTION with a conference to take place at the Inter- 

national Agricultural Institute at Rome in October, the Swedis!) 
Department for Social Affairs has prepared a memorandum as {0 
the working conditions of agricultural workers in Sweden. From 
this it appears that the number of agricultural workers is estimat««! 
at approximately 300,000, two-thirds being men. Since 1914, wages 
have increased 175 or even 200 per cent. The present level of 
wages is indicated by the collective agreements which have bevn 
drawn up during the summer of 1920. Under these, the minimu! 
yearly wages for carters vary from 1,075 kroner ($288.10, par) n 
the Malar district to 1,100 ($294.80, par) in the Skane, while di) 
workers get a minimum hourly rate of 92 ére (24.7 cents, par) without 
food in both districts. About 28,000 workpeople (i. e., about ° 
per cent of the whole number) are organized. 
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MINIMUM WAGE. 





A Minimum Wage Conference at Work—Award for District of Colum- 
bia Laundry Workers. 


By CLrarA Mortenson Beyer, SecrRETARY, MiIntmum WaGeE Boarp or THE Dt1s- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


the Minimum Wage Board of the District of Columbia on the 

laundry and dyeing and cleaning industries is the establish- 
ment of a $15 minimum wage after six months’ experience in these 
industries and of learners rates of $9 for the first two months, $11 for 
the second two months, and $13 for the third two months. This 
minimum rate, although lower than the $16.50 and $15.50 pre- 
viously established in three other industries in the District, means a 
very substantial increase in wages for the women employed in laun- 
dries. An analysis of the wage rates of 1,116 women in the steam 
laundries of Washington in January and February, 1920, showed 
that 28.8 per cent of the women workers were rated at less than $9 
per week, 53.4 per cent at less than $10 per week, 71.1 per cent at 
less than $11 per week, and 85.2 per cent at less than $15 per week. 

The laundry conference came to the conclusion that $15 was a 
minimum living wage after very extended deliberations and the hear- 
ing of much testimony as to the cost of the various items composing 
a minimum budget. It met for the first time on April 9; 1920, anc 
after eight meetings made its first report on May 10, 1920. It was 
reconvened on October 7, 1920 (the minimum wage board having re- 
jected its first recommendation) and made its second report on Decem- 
ber 9, 1920. On December 16 this report was conditionally approved 
by the minmum wage board and a hearing was set for January 18, 
1921. After that hearing the minimum wage board finally approved 
the report, and its provisions were embodied in an order effective 
March 19, 1921. 

This conference on the laundry industry was composed as follows: 
Three laundry owners chosen by the minimum wage board from six 
nominees selected by the laundry owners’ association; three laundry 
employees chosen by the board from six nominees elected by the 
workers in laundries who were called together in meetings for this 
purpose; three persons selected by the board to represent the public; 
and two members of the minimum wage board itself. 

At the initial meeting of the conference the labor group and the 
employers’ group were each asked to make a study of the cost of living 
of Gandy iehaits and to submit a statement to the conference. 
The workers’ representatives presented a budget which called for a 
minimum wage of $19.88 per week. The allocation of expenditure 
was as follows: Room and board, $10; clothing, $4.86, sundries, $5.02. 


Ta result of the deliberations of the recent conference held by 
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The employers’ report on cost of living of laundry workers was 
based on information gained from schedules filled out by 272 women 
employed in laundries, showing their expenditures for the past year. 
According to the employers’ analysis of this data the average weekly 
expenditures of these women was $12.04, their average weekly earn- 
ings being $10.57. Upon analysis of the 272 schedules it was found 
that only 53 of the women reporting were living away from home. 
The average expenditure of these women for room and board was 
found to be $7.59 per week and their average wage $10.53, leaving 
margin of less than $3.00 a week for all other expenditures. Tho 
conference was of the opinion that the material contained in the ques- 
tionnaires on expenditures for clothing and sundries was so inaccura' 
as to be of no practical value. 

After a brief discussion of the allowance for clothing and sundri: 
the employers’ group submitted $13.50 a week as the minimum wage, 
the employees’ group submitted $17.50, and the public reported 
themselves unable to agree upon a figure. The conference proceede:| 
to vote, and a motion finally carried recommending a rate of $14.50 
by a vote of 6 to 5. 


Report Rejected by the Board. 


S SOON as the report was in the hands of the board, prote 

began to come in from the workers and from the leaders amony 
the colored people, who are a large part of the working force. It was 
pointed out that minimum rates of $16.50 had recently been put into 
effect for employees in stores and in hotels and restaurants, and that 
it cost as much for the laundry worker to live as for these others. 
After considerable discussion, the board rejected the report, and re- 
turned the whole question to the same conference for further actio: 

The conference then proceeded just as if it were considering the 
cost of living for the first time. A budget amounting to $19.49 was 
submitted on behalf of the workers by an agent of the Wome: 
Bureau of the Department of Labor. This figure corresponded very 
closely to that presented by the employees representatives at tlic 
earlier meetings of the conference. On the other hand, the spokesman 
of the employers found a considerable lowering in costs since tha‘ 
date, and suggested a rate of $12 as adequate. 

When the conference had completed the discussion of the allow- 
ances to be made for the various items entering into the cost of living, 
both sides were given an opportunity to sum up the evidence presented. 
A criticism of the sented of basing . Pee budget on actual ex- 
penditures was made by a member of the board who was also » 
member of the conference. Such a procedure was said to be open t)) 
the objection that expenditure is necessarily limited by income; « 
self-supporting woman can not spend more than she earns. “If the 
standard of living possible on present wages was adequate, there 
would be no need to set minimum wage rates.”’ 

The conference then proceeded to vote, the motion that $15 be the 
minimum finally carrying by a vote of 6 to 5. Of the adverse votes 
3 were cast on the ground that the rate was too high, and 2 that 1! 
was too low. 

With the minimum wage of $15 thus adopted it remained for the 
conference to decide whether or not it should establish a learning 
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period at lower rates. The spokesman of the employers stated that 
to date there had been no recognized learning period in the laundry 
business; nevertheless, since the mercantile and printing industries 
were allowed to train their workers at rates below those established 
as the minimum, he felt that the laundry industry should be accorded 
the same treatment. Admitting that there were no data upon which’ 
to determine the proper length of the learning period, he asked for a 
period of a year, beginning with a wage of $8, increasing $1 every 
three months. 

The secretary of the minimum wage board was asked to analyze the 
pay-roll records of the laundries with a view to deducing from the rates 
paid the length of time required to learn the various processes. She 
testified that a study of the pay rolls showed that in many laundries 
the same rate was paid for all the workers employed in one process. 
She also stated that a number of laundries paid the same wage to all 
workers in the flat work department whether employed in shaking, 
feeding, backing, or folding, and that these rates were in some Cases 
higher than the rates paid workers in the processes which, according 
to the employers, required three and four years to learn. She pointed 
out that the learning period as contemplated by the minimum-wage 
law was supposed to be of such length as to train only the average 
employee to average efficiency in the average task, not to train 
experts in the industry as a whole. 

The labor group held that in the matter of slall required the 
laundry industry was comparable to the hotel and restaurant indus- 
try, and since no learning period had been allowed for the latter, 
none should be established for work in laundries. However, they 
were willing to concede a two months’ period with a wage of $12.50 
a week for the first month and $13.50 for the next. This proposition 
was voted down, as was also the counter proposition that the learning 
period bea year. The recommendation finally adopted was for a six 
months’ learning period with a beginning wage of $9 a week, advancing 
by $2 a week every two months until $15 was reached. This was 
by a vote of 5 to 4, 2 members being absent. 

A minority report was submitted to the board by two members 
of the conference but, as already stated, the majority recommenda- 
tions were embodied in an order, effective March 19, 1921. 


od 
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Recent Minimum Wage Reports. 


Massachusetts. ! 


URING the year 1920 the Minimum Wage Commission of 
Massachusetts made inspections in 10 industries or occupation 
groups to determine the measure of compliance with its decrees 
regarding minimum rates of wages. In six classes these were the 
first inspections made since the existing rates came into effect, 
namely: Candy, corsets, men’s clothing and raincoats, knit goods, 
women’s clothing, and paper boxes. In the other occupations— 
office and other building cleaners, canning and preserving, retail 
millinery and muslin underwear—prior inspections had been made. 





1 Based on typewritten report furnished the bureau by the Massachusetts Minimum Wage Commission. 
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In the inspection with regard to office and other building cleaners. 
for which the minimum rate for night work was at that time 30 cents 
an hour, it was found that this was practically the controlling rate. 
relatively little of the work being done in the daytime. Reports 
.were obtained for 1,350 women employed in 171 buildings. In two 
buildings three cases of noncompliance were found, these being ad- 
justed by raising wages. Otherwise employers were found to b. 
within the law. However, the prevailing rate was close to the 
minimum, most of the workers receiving 30 but less than 32 cent 
an hour. The average number of hours worked per week was 3: 
and under 38, and the prevailing wage earned was $9 and less than 
$10, this being the wage rate for 34.4 per cent of the workers tabu. 
lated. The next group, $10 and under $11, comprised 28.3 per cen 
of the total, and 50.2 per cent received more than $10. 

A later order fixes a rate of $15.40 a week for office cleaners. Thi- 
is based on a 42-hour week, work for shorter periods being compen- 
sated at a rate of at least 37 cents an hour. 

Canning and preserving calls for a rate of at least $11 a week for 
experienced dts, this standard having been fixed in 1919. The 
inspection in the fall of 1920 was the second in this industry, ani 
covered records for 734 women in 33 establishments. But 4 cases 
of noncomplaince were found, 3 of these being adjusted by raising 
wages. The fourth was one in which a special license was appro- 
priate. Though the level of wages in this industry is still low, the 
median had advanced from $11 and under $12 in 1919 to $13 and 
under $14 in 1920. However, 15.4 per cent of the women still render 
full-time service for less than $12 a week, and but 37 per cent receive: 
$13 or more. 

In retail millinery a rate of $10 for experienced workers was foun: 
to be met for all but one of the 715 women employed in 205 work- 
rooms. This case was adjusted by raising the wage. As compare 
with the first inspection made in 1918 and 1919, a considerable 
advance was disclosed in both rates and earnings. Thus the later 
inspection showed but 18.4 per cent of the women receiving less 
than $12, as compared with 36.5 per cent at the earlier date. 

The muslin underwear industry was operating under a decree o/ 
1918 fixing a $9 rate. The reinspection of 1920 disclosed but two 
cases of noncompliance among 1,719 women and girls employed b) 
81 firms; both of these were adjusted by a wage increase. Quite 
low rates prevail in this industry, 33 per cent of the workers receiv- 
ing less than $12 and 56.6 per cent under $15 a week. 

he remaining decrees are of later date, becoming effective during 

the year 1920, that for the candy industry coming into operation 
January 1. This provides a minimum rate of $12.50 a week for 
experienced workers, beginners receiving $8. Records for 110 estab- 
lishments, employing 7,050 women and girls, showed the rates com- 
lied with in 82 jaitlicdaindintn employing 97 per cent of the women 

or whom records were secured. the 206 cases of noncomplianc: 
177 were adjusted by raising wages, 3 by special licenses, 18 employees 
were discharged, and 8 had left employment before the second visi! 
of the inspector. In 1918, when the preliminary inspection was 
made, but 8.6 per cent of the workers were receiving more than $12 
a week, while 62.8 per cent received less than $9. In 1920 the in- 
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spection showed 53.9 per cent receiving more than $12 and but 21.6 
per cent receiving rates below $9. 

The decree in the corset industry became effective March 1, 1920, 
and provided a rate of $13 a week for experienced workers, beginners 
receiving $8, and partly experienced workers $10. In 15 factories 
1,612 women and girls were found to be employed. Full compliance 
was found in 8 establishments with 72.6 per cent of the entire number 
of women. ‘The remaining firms showed 30 cases of noncompliance, 
in 11 of which wage adjustments were made, 3 other workers em- 
ployed at time rates being placed on piecework where they were 
able to earn the minimum. Ten women were of the special-license 
type, the remaining 6 leaving employment before reinspection. The 
effect of the decree is evident in the fact that in 1920 but 8 per cent 
had rates under $10, whereas before the order 31.8 per cent were in 
this class. 

In the men’s clothing and raincoat industry a second decree became 
operative February 1, 1920, fixing a rate of $15 for experienced 
workers. But 12 cases of noncompliance were found among 2,578 
women in 182 firms. These occurred in 9 firms, and all were adjusted, 
7 by raising wages and 5 by special licenses. 

The knit-goods industry decree became effective July 1, 1920, 
fixing a rate of $13.75 as a minimum for workers with over 40 weeks’ 
experience. An inspection of 29 establishments and 1,096 women 
showed but 4 cases of noncompliance; of these, 3 were adjusted by 
raising wages and 1 by a special license. This decree was effective 
in securing for 55.6 per cent of the workers $15 or over a week as 
against but 9.9 per cent receiving such wages in 1919. 

In women’s clothing a second decree became operative July 1, a 
rate of $15.25 a week being fixed for workers 18 years of age or over 
having experience of one and a half years in the industry. In 177 
establishments, with 1,664 women, 157 cases of noncompliance were 
found in 60 firms, the others complying fully. In 49 cases wages 
were raised, 6 special-license types were found, 10 left employment, 
and the remaining cases were pending at the time of the report. In 
this industry there was a great variety of wages, and the decree had 
a noticeable effect toward standardization. 

The greatest difficulty was disclosed in the paper-box industry, a 
rate of $15.50 for experienced workers coming into effect for the first 
time on July 1, 1920. Wage records were secured for 4,831 women 
in 123 factories, disclosing 564 cases of noncompliance in 68 work 

laces. In 110 cases wages were raised, in 68 women were changed 
rom time to piece work, and were thus enabled to earn the mini- 
mum, 25 women were granted special licenses, 15 others being of 
this type, and 135 women left employment. One worker was dis- 
charged, the remaining cases being pending at the time of the report. 
‘This is the first time since the commission has been able to make 
complete inspection under its decrees that serious difficulty in secur- 
ing compliance has been encountered.’”’? However, the beneficial 
effect of the decree was evident from the fact that the number of 
workers receiving less than $12 a week was reduced from 74.4 per 
cent of the total inspected prior to the decree to 27.7 per cent under 
the decree, while eons receiving $15 and over were found to be 
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35.9 per cent at the later date as against 6.3 per cent at the earlier 
period. 

The summary shows 1,126 establishments visited and wage records 
secured for 23,349 women and girls. In all, 983 cases of noncom- 
pliance were found, or 4.2 per cent of the total. Adjustments were 
made in 681 cases, 366 by increase of. wages and 71 by transferring 
to piece rates, leading to an equivalent result. Special licenses 
were granted in 44 cases, 21 others being adjudged of this type. In 
159 cases the women voluntarily left employment, though, as far as 
could be ascertained, this was not due to the effect of the decree. 
In 20 cases women earning less than the minimum were discharged. 
The commission recognized that other factors probably led to in- 
creases In wages, but believed it ‘‘safe to ascribe a considerable part 
of the increase in these particular industries to the effect of the wage 
investigation and subsequent award.’ The fact that employers not 
complying with the act are under no legal obligation to make up 
the difference between low rates and the standard minimum is depre- 
cated as unfair to the employees who are thus deprived of the bene- 
fits of the award, unfair to the employers who accept the decrees 
—— and abide by them, and unfair to the public who must 

ear the cost of administration by the commission in its repeated 
efforts to secure compliance with the law. It may be noted in this 
connection that Massachusetts is the only State in which no penalty 
for noncompliance exists. 


Women in Paper-Box Factories.” 


The division of minimum wage of the Department of Labor and 
Industries of the State of Massachusetts reports a second inspection 
of wages of women in paper-box factories, covering the four months 
October, 1918—January, 1919. The survey, while not exhaustive, 
was representative, covering 16 factories in nine localities, and various 
types of establishments. The report describes the different occupa- 
tions in the industry, the soathinde of payment, actual and potential 
earnings, effect of age and experience, etc. Though an inquiry had 
been made into the employment conditions in this industry several 
years previous, no action resulting in a decree was taken until May 22, 
1920, to be effective July 1 following. 

Of the 1,054 women and girls for whom wage data were available 
as the result of the survey of 1918-19, 68.2 per cent were found to be 
earning less than $12 per week; or restricting the count to those 18 
years of age or above, the percentage was 54. “‘Compared with the 
previous investigation, that of 1914, the wage situation, as it affects 
the workers, appears but slightly more favorable than five years ago.” 

Taking the average weekly earnings of these 1,054 females, it 
appears that 5.3 per cent received under $5 weekly, 26.9 per cent 
under $8, 48.5 per cent under $10, while but 16.7 per cent received as 
much as $14, 10.7 per cent earning $15 or over. No weekly rate of 
wages as low as the lower earnings was reported, none being found at 
either $5 or $6. Nine per cent of the 332 women for whom weekly 
rates were obtained were reported as having a rate under $7, 47 per 





2 Department of Labor and Industries. Second report on the wages of women in paper-box factories 
in Massachusetts. Boston, 1920. 53 pp. 
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cent under $10, and 90.9 per cent under $14; 6.3 per cent were reported 
at $15 and over. 

Following its finding, the commission called a board to fix a rate to 
meet the cost of living. An itemized budget amounting to $15.50 was 
agreed upon, and the trade was adjudged able to pay this sum, which 
was recommended and the recommendation approved accordingly, 
as noted in the MontuLy Lasor Review for July, 1920 (pp. 134, 135). 
Learners under 16 receive $9, others $11, for not longer than nine 
months. 


¢ 
ba) 


Washington. 


HE fourth biennial report of the Industrial Welfare Commission of 
Washington presents the work of that body up to September 15, 
1920.2. The personnel of the commission, which had been practically 
the same throughout the history of the law, was entirely changed in 
1919-20, with the exception of the commissioner of labor, who is a 
member ex officio. The earlier commission had fixed rates for a 
number of employments, but in August, 1918, all except the provision 
as to telephone operators were superseded by a “‘war emergency”’ 
order for women and one for minors, effective in November until the 
end of the war. This fixed a uniform standard of $13.20 per week for 
females over 18 years of age; minors were to get not less than $9. 

While the foregoing were an advance over existing rates, they were 
soon found to be out of relation with the increasing costs of living, 
chief reliance being placed on the reports of the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics for information on this point. However, the law 
prevents changes within one year, so no action other than the collec- 
tion of data could be taken by the commission until such time should 
elapse. Early in the summer of 1919 wages were found so inadequate 
as to cause complaint, and in November a survey was begun of the 
public housekeeping industry. This was selected by reason of the 
decision of a superior court judge to the effect that the commission 
was without power to limit the working week to six days, which 
had not been one of the recommendations of the conference. Fol- 
lowing an investigation, the commission called a conference for March 
3 and 4, 1920, which made unanimous recommendations for a rate of 
$18 per week, $3 per day, or 374 cents per hour. A six-day week was 
also prescribed, and rates of charges for meals furnished. ‘The legal 
contest over this order, ending in the upholding of the action of the 
commission, was noted in the Montuiy Lasor Review for February, 
pages 96, 97. 

The commission took up the case of the factory workers, from 
whom a number of complaints were received. A conference was 
called for April 28 and 29, but without results, and a new conference 
followed, ~ sa an $18 rate was recommended by a vote of 5 to 4. 
However, when the subject came before the commission, which was 
incomplete at the time, the vote was a tie, and no action could be 
taken. Laundry workers were in line for action next, but with the 
lack of agreement in the commission and the legal conflict over the 
public housekeeping order, action was suspended for the time. How- 
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ever, with the reorganization of the commission, and the legal status 
determined and recognized, no reason appears for further delay. 

A function of the commission that is made the subject of a special 
discussion is that of the collection of wages where fron ion are found 
to have been paying less than the minimum. From November 1, 
1918, to September 15, 1920, such wages were collected from 175 
firms for 253 persons, amounting to $5,251.34. For the whole period 
of its activity $22,561.19 has been collected for 932 persons from 586 
firms. In nine cases the employer refused to settle without legal 
procedure, and in these not only were the wages collected but fines 
were imposed as well; one case was taken to the supreme court, and 
the judgment of the court below there upheld. 

Budgets were made up in 1919-20 by a number of individuals for 
living costs in public hheunelenntni: manufacturing, and laundry 
work. The first two totaled almost the same—$22.10 and $22.09— 
while the last was larger, $23.60 being the average estimate, all being 
considerably above the rate fixed by the public housekeeping order 
of June 2, 1920. 

Wisconsin.‘ 


HOUGH the State of Wisconsin has had a minimum-wage law 
since 1913, and the industrial commission, charged with its 
enforcement, took steps toward its enforcement in 1914, uncertainty 
as to the constitutionality of such legislation led to delay until the 
uestion was settled in 1917 by a decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. Following this, an advisory wage board was 
constituted and investigations made leading to the recommendation 
on June 9, 1919, of a rate of 224 cents per hour to be arrived at by 
progressive stages, beginning with 19} cents, to be advanced to 20} 
cents December 31, 1919, and to the minimum named on January 1, 
1921, After public hearings a rate of 22 cents was decided upon by 
the commission, to be applied immediately, covering all occupations. 
An order was accordingly issued to be effective August 1, 1919. 
There was little opposition to this determination, though some 
uestion was raised as to the date when it should become effective. 
ostponement was refused, however, but relief was offered employers 
who should suffer financial loss if their books and records should be 
presented and claims of loss proved. No employer made such claim, 
and the majority of the employers accepted the determination of the 
living wage as fair and reasonable. 

The telephone industry showed such a wide variety of conditions 
between larger and smaller exchanges that a special order was issued 
in their behalf, fixing the number of hours for which compensation 
must be paid where it is evident that there are considerable periods 
of unemployment. This involves a great amount of adjustment 
and administrative work, “but the results have been gratifying,’’ 
206 women or minor telephone operators having secured adjustments 
of back pay amounting to more than $22,000. The increase of wages 
has in many instances been more than 100 per cent, and for the 
industry as a whole more than 334 per cent. Special consideration 
was also given to employees in sanitariums and tobacco-stemming 





4 Industrial Commission of Wisconsin. Biennial Report, 1918-1920, pp. 57-65. Madison, 1920. 
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warehouses. In the latter case the problem was chiefly one of 
elderly women, though it was discovered that the piece rate paid 
was too low to afford a satisfactory basis. Here again adjustments 
were retroactive, no less than 1,442 women receiving nak pay 
totaling $5,564.76. The issuance of special licenses to substandard 
workers 1s closely restricted, but nine having been issued. 

The effect of the law can hardly be determined by a single year’s 
experience, but is not regarded by most employers as a serious 
hardship. It is estimated that from one-fourth to one-third of the 
women of the State had their wages advanced as a direct result of 
the order, while - nt rege oe advances affected a number of higher 
paid workers. The law has not interfered with opportunities for 
employment, though it probably had a temporary effect in reducing 
the number of child-labor permits issued during the summer and fall 
of 1919. 
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All-American Cooperative Congress. 


By Fiorence E. Parker. 


HE All-American Cooperative Congress was held at Clevelan 
Ohio, February 10 to 12, 1921, with delegates present repre- 
senting various types of farmers’ organizations, labor bodi 

and consumers’ cooperative associations. This was the second such 
congress, the first being held at Chicago, in February, 1920.1 T' 
chief aims of the present meeting were the development of cooperati 
credit and banking plans, and of a program for the realization 
direct trading between the farmer and the consumer. 

Mr. George P. Hampton, general manager of the All-Americ 
Cooperative Commission, reviewed the work of that commissi 
during the past year. In his opinion the chief obstacles in the wa 
of carrying out the program set for the commission were differen: 
of opinion as to how the marketing and buying should be done, and 
as to the character of the permanent relationship between the farm 
and consumer. The commission took up first the subject of banking 
and credit, and made a survey of cooperative activity in the United 
States. Though handicapped by lok of funds the commission, | 
stated, has brought cooperative banking and direct trading to t! 
point of practical realization. 


Cooperative Banking and Credit. 
ME. FREDERIC C. HOWE, speaking for the committee on ban! 


ing and credit, stated that in proportion as the working class! 
control credit will they control their economic life. The committee 
set itself to see how, under existing legislation, cooperative cred 
could be organized. Seven articles, in popular form, on the'need 
for cooperative credit were published in labor and other papers 
throughout the country, and groups have now begun to organize { 
purposes of credit, especially in the State of Washington. T! 
committee prepared a model cooperative banking bill, flexi! 
enough to be adapted to local conditions, which is being considere 
by the legislatures of several States. At a later session, speaking « 
the ‘‘Uses and abuses of credit,’’ Mr. Howe stated that, in his opinion, 
the most important thing is whether credit shall be used to forwai 
productive or speculative purposes. In Snare the advantag 
of the credit union, he stated that the money borrowed from a coopera- 
tive credit union or bank must be used for productive purposes. 
Mr.W.F.McCaleb, manager of the Cooperative Bank of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, Cleveland, Ohio, stated his conviction 


1 For an account of the proceedings at the first All-American Farmer-Labor Cooperative Congress sco 
MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, April, 1920, pp. 128-130. 
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that the control of credit is the most important thing, credit being 
“the blood in the body economic.” He stated that the credit union 
and people’s bank take care of the small man who has no credit or 
banking affiliation, making loans on character. Describing the 
brotherhood bank, he said that it has grown almost 100 per cent a 
month since its establishment. Mr. Warren 5. Stone, president of 
the bank and grand chief of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers, said that 51 per cent of the stock in this bank is owned by the 
srotherhood of Locomotive Engineers and 49 per cent by engineers 
in good standing in the order. Stock can not be transferred except 
through the brotherhood. The stockholders limit their dividend to 
10 per cent, any earnings in excess of this amount being returned to 
the depositors. 

Mr. sual O'Dell, special representative of the Bank of North 
Dakota, told of the struggle of the farmers in that State for better 
economic conditions. In North Dakota, he said, the State has issued 
home-building bonds, the proceeds of which are used to build homes 
for its people. Since June, 1920, 70 houses have been built. These 
houses sell for $5,000, the purchaser paying 20 per cent down and 
having 10 years in which to pay the remainder. 


Direct Trading Between Farmer and Consumer. 


HE subject of direct trading between farmer and consumer was 
opened by Mr. Arthur J. Fessler, of the Servu Stores Corpora- 
tion, of Indianapolis, who described the trucking system of the com- 
pany. This company operates 163 trucks, each a traveling store, 
which can supply 160 families a day. The company buys direct from 
the farmer, and under its system of dehydration has no losses in 
foodstuffs. ‘The importance of this is realized when it is considered 
that, according to thespeaker, in one county of Indiana alone $547,000 
was lost in one year in produce that never reached the market. The 
company sells below the current market price and the profits at the 
end of the year go half to the stockholders of the company and half to 
the farmers whose produce the company buys. 

Mr. WarrenS. Stone pointed. out that farmers are leaving the United 
States for Canada because of cheaper land, lower taxes, and better 
conditions, and stated his conviction that the condition of the farmer 
must be improved. 

It was emphasized both by Mr. Herbert F. Baker, president of the 
Farmers’ National Council and of the Michigan Potato Growers’ 
Exchange, and by Mr. C. H. Gustafson, president of the Farmers’ 
Union of Nebraska, that the farmers’ organizations will be ready to 
ship directly to the consumers as soon as the latter have the necessary 
machinery for receiving the supplies. Mr. Gustafson said that if 
the consumer did not organize it might be necessary for the farmer to 
come into the city and establish his own market, though he would 
prefer that the consumer have a part in the undertaking. He dwelt 
on the fact that the farmer must be assured of the financial responsi- 
bility of the persons with whom he deals. Here is where the con- 
sumers’ organization comes in. He warned cooperative associations 
that they will never succeed unless they get the right kind of manager 
and stop looking for a “cheap’’ man. Cooperation does not mean 
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getting something for nothing and the employees of the cooperative 
society should be paid the prevailing rate of wages. He stated that 
the Nebraska Farmers’ Union which did a business of $100,000,000 
last year was meeting the outside competition in the matter of wages. 
Mr. Gustafson advocates also that the employees share in the savings 
of the society in proportion to services rendered. He urged coopera- 
tive societies not to expect results too quickly. 

Mr. William H. Johnston, president of the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, while of the opinion that consumers should estab- 
lish cooperative stores to deal with the farmers, thought that where 
these did not exist, direct trading could be carried on through the 
trade-unions which would guarantee that the farmer would receive 
‘phew for his produce. He recommended also that this congress 

e supplemented by State conventions of farmers and consumers for 
the purpose of getting acquainted. 

Mr. Arthur I. Holder, member of the committee on cooperation 
of the American Federation of Labor, Rev. R. A. McGowan, assistant 
director of National Catholic Welfare Council, and Mrs. Gertrude 
Shelby, who has been making a study of consumers’ cooperative 
societies in the United States, also spoke on the subject of direct 
trading. 

Present Status of Cooperation. 


R. ETHELBERT STEWART, United States Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics, though unable to be present, sent a paper on 
the subject of ‘‘Present status of cooperation among city consumers. ” 
It was pointed out in this paper that the general wave of interest in 
cooperation has reached the cities as well as the rural districts, some 
flourishing city societies being described. The opinion was expresse(, 
however, that much of the new growth in city cooperation will fail, 
since too many societies have been started solely with the idea of low- 
ering the cost of living, and started without knowledge not only of 
cooperative principles but of business methods. A great fault also 
is the desire for ‘‘quick results’ which leads to overdevelopment ani 
branching out before the people are ready for it. The present unem- 
ployment increases the difficulties of the cooperative societies. This 
aper was read by Miss Florence E. Parker, of the United States 
Sires of Labor Statistics, who afterwards spoke briefly, describing 
the work of the bureau along cooperative lines, pointing out the nec:| 
for statistical information as to the cooperative movement in thc 
United States, and telling of a study of this sort being carried on b) 
the bureau. Mr. Frederic C. Howe described the condition of the 
movement, especially with reference to cooperative credit, in foreign 
countries. The subject was closed by a speech by Mr. Benjamin ©. 
Marsh, executive secretary of the People’s Reconstruction League. 
on ‘‘A sound economic basis for cooperation.” 


Democracy in Cooperation. 


ART of one session was devoted to the subject of democracy i 
cooperation, two papers being presented, treating the subjec' 
from different points of view. The main theme of each of these papers 
was whether centralization in the cooperative movement is desirable. 
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The first paper, presented by Mr. Ernest O. F. Ames, president of the 
Pacific Cooperative League, took the stand that while the aim of the 
cooperative movement is democracy, yet even in a democracy it is 
often necessary to delegate authority, sometimes to the verge of 
autocracy. In his opinion the cooperative stores should be willing 
parts of a federated movement, the bookkeeping, educational work, 
etc., being carried on by the central organization. The history of the 
movement, he said, shows that independent stores do not support 
their wholesale, but will allow it to fail. The second paper, by 
Mr. Arthur Le Seur, opposed the centralized plan. In his opinion, 
where there is a central body which carries on organization and educa- 
tional work branches are organized on a stock-selling basis; organiza- 
tion does not come in response to a real need but the desire for a 
society is artificially stimulated, and no real educational work is done 
before the branch society is organized. Societies are so scattered that 
the stockholders rarely meet more than once a year and many can not 
attend even the annual meeting. According to Mr. Le Seur the whole- 
sale of the centralized movement is expected to do the things that 
should be done by the local society but never enlists the whole hearted 
support of the local manager. 


Report of Committee on Direct Trading. 


N ITS report the committee on direct trading made the following 
recommendations, which were accepted by the congress: (1) The 
establishment of an exchange where farmers and consumers. may be 
brought into contact and that this exchange maintain a roster of 
farmers’ organizations and consumers’ cooperative societies; (2 the 
establishment of receiving depots to be financed by central labor 
unions until such time as they can be made self-supporting by means 
of a nominal charge on produce exchanged; (3) the establishment of 
cooperative banks, cooperative stores, and public-owned municipal 
markets and cold-storage plants operated at cost; and (4) that labor 
organizations and farmers’ organizations of each State and county 
invite each other to send fraternal delegates to their meetings with a 
view to furthering direct trading in the commodities produced within 

the State. 

Resolutions. 


MONG the resolutions passed by the congress was the following: 


Resolved, That the All-American Cooperative Congress favors a system of Federal 
and State laws on cooperation that will ey any cooperative organization to transact 
any business that corporations can, without limitation as to the amount of stock held 
by any individual member, provided that such stockholder has only one vote. 

A resolution was also passed indorsing the principle of collective 
bargaining for farmer and labor alike and opposing the open-shop 
plan. 
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Joint Reviewing Committee of the Pennsylvania Railroad System. 


N JANUARY 1, 1921, there came into operation a new basi 
of understanding between the management of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad System and the 51,000 employees in it 

engine and train services, ‘which constitutes probably the mos 
important single step yet taken toward the permanent banishmen' 
of the causes of railroad strikes.”” About 20 per cent of the entir 
number of employees of the Pennsylvania Railroad are affect 
by the agreement, which covers the enginemen, conductors, fireme: 
hostlers, trainmen, and switch tenders, embracing practically 
employees directly engaged in the movement of freight and passeng: 
traffic. This new plan was adopted at a meeting held on Decembe 
29, 1920, and is signed by the general managers of the four regio: 
of the system and by the Altoona works manager, representing the 
administrative forces of the railroad, and by representatives of the 
employees, namely, the general chairmen of the Brotherhood ot 
Locomotive Engineers, the Order of Railway Conductors of Americ: 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, and t! 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. The announcement of the plan 
put out by the railroad company states: 

In reaching this understanding, the employees have accorded full recognition 
the principle that all labor differences ought to be, and are, capable of peaceful an 
rational adjustment. 

On its part, the management has, for the first time in the history of America 
railroads, given affirmative recognition to the right of employees to participate, on 
equal terms with the management, in decisions affecting their welfare and workin: 
conditions. ' 

A jomt reviewing committee is provided, its duties being thie 
“amicable settlement, by joint conference, of all controversia! 
questions affecting the engine and train service men.” Jt will con- 
stitute a court of review upon all questions that may arise between 
the management and the employees affected, involving grievances, 
rules or working conditions, including the administration of discipline. 

This action by the management and employees of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad System, it is stated, was hastened somewhat by the decision 
of the Railroad Labor Board that it has no jurisdiction in regard to 
boards of adjustment—that boards of adjustment can only be formed 
by the voluntary action of the management and its employees. 


Memorandum of Understanding. 


‘THE following is the text of the memorandum of understanding 

covering the method to be followed in the handling of questions 
between the Pennsylvania System management and its employees 
in the engine and train service, effective January 1, 1921: 
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Prea mble. 


1. The outline of the method in which controversial matters are to be handled 
as given below is for the purpose of expeditious adjustment of matters presented, to 
the end that there may be a satisfied spirit among the officers and employees, and it is 
important, therefore, that so far as is possible, decisions will be reached at the time of 
meeting, such decision to be confirmed in writing as promptly thereafter as is possible. 

2. This plan for handling schedule and other matters can be successful only by full 
and conscientious cooperation on the part of both the management and the employees, 
and it is expected that when questions are presented for disposition that the spirit 
of absolute fairness will be the factor in adjusting these matters. 


Divisional handling. 
Monihly meetings—Su perintende nt and local chairmen. 


3. Each division superintendent will hold joint monthly meetings with the local 
chairmen representing the engineers, firemen, hostlers, conductors, trainmen, and 
switch tenders, for the purpose of disposing, if possible, of all controversial matters 
arising on the division, and these matters may be placed before the meeting by cither 
the employees or the superintendent. 

t. The local chairmen will furnish the superintendent not less than five days in 
vivance of the meeting a list of the questions they desire to discuss and the superin- 
tendent will likewise advise all local chairmen not less than five days in advance of 
the meeting of the questions he desires to have discussed. 


Schedule— Method of handling when there is no disagreement. 


5. Questions relating to schedule matters which are discussed and agreed upon 
hetween the superintendent and local chairmen will be placed in effect at once and 
referred by them to the joint reviewing committee immediately for review with a 
joint statement prepared by the superintendent and local committee stating the case 
at hand and giving their reasons for such agreement. Copies of this joint submission 
will be furnished the local chairman, the general superintendent and the general 
manager. 

Schedule— Method of handling when there is disagreement. 


6. In cases where the superintendent and local committee are not agreed that the 
language of a schedule rule exactly covers the situation at hand, and there having 
been no interpretation placed on same by the joint reviewing committee, they will 
at once prepare and refer to the joint reviewing committee for decision a joint sub- 
mission showing (1) joint statement of agreed upon facts; (2) position of committee; 
(3) position of superintendent. Copies will be furnished the local chairman, general 
superintendent, and general manager. 


Interpretations of schedule— Method of handling when there is disagreement. 


7. In cases where the superintendent and local committee are not agreed that an 


interpretation that has been placed on arule by the joint reviewing committee exactly 
covers the situation at hand a joint statement will at once be prepared by the superin- 
tendent and the local chairman showing: (1) Joint statement of agreed upon facts; 
(2) position of local chairman or committee; (3) position of superintendent. Copies 
of this joint submission will be furnished the superintendent and local chairman. 
(f further action is taken on the case it will be with the general superintendent. 


Discipline appeals— Method of harulling. 


8. Discipline matters subject of appeal by local chairman will be handled in 
accordance with schedule regulations, or may be handled at the monthly meetings 
providing the employee involved has complied with the regulations covering the 
method of appeal from discipline. 

9. In the event the local chairman is not satisfied with the decision of the superin- 
tendent on a discipline case, joint statement will at once be prepared by the superin- 
tendent and the local chairman showing: (1) Joint statement of agreed upon facts; 
(2) position of local chairman or committee; (3) position of superintendent. Copies 
of this joint submission will be furnished the superintendent and local chairman. 
If further action is taken on the case it will be with the general superintendent. 
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Nore.—In discipline cases arising on the Philadelphia Terminal Division and the 
Pittsburgh Terminal Division appeal from the decision of the superintendent will be 
made by the general chairman to the general manager. In discipline cases arisiny 
at Altoona Works, appeals from the decision of the works manager will be made to th: 
works manager as general manager by the general chairman. 


Other than schedule and discipline matters— Method of handling. 


10. In addition to schedule and discipline matters, all other controversial ques- 
tions will be handled at the superintendent’s monthly meeting. In case the loca! 
chairman or committee is not satisfied with the superintendent’s decision joint sub- 
mission will be made in the same form as outlined in paragraph 9. 


General divisional handling. 


Monthly meetings—General superintendent and general chairmen. 


11. Each general superintendent will hold joint monthly meetings with the genera! 
chairmen representing the engineers, firemen, hostlers, conductors, trainmen, an: 
switch tenders for the purpose of disposing, if possible, of all controversial matter: 
referred to him by the general chairmen and upon which the superintendent and t).. 
local chairmen have been unable to agree. Questions for discussion will be referred 
to the general superintendent by the general chairmen not less than five days i: 
advance of meeting and the general superintendent will likewise furnish the genera! 
chairmen a list of questions he desires to discuss not less than five days in advanc 
of meeting. 

Other than schedule matters— Method of handling. 


12. In the event the general chairman is not satisfied with the decision of the 
general superintendent on any controversial matters, other than schedule matters 
referred to the general superintendent by the general chairman, such cases will a‘ 
once be jointly referred by the general superintendent and the general chairman to thie 
general manager giving (1) joint statement of agreed upon facts; (2) position of con 
mittee; (3) position of paper superintendent. Copies of this joint submission wi!! 
be furnished the general chairman. 


Schedule— Method of handling when there is no disagreement. 


13. Questions relating to schedule matters which are discussed and agreed upon 
between the general superintendent and the general chairmen will be placed in 
effect at once and referred by them to the joint reviewing committee immediately 
for review with a joint statement prepared by the general superintendent and genera! 
committee, stating the case and giving their reasons for such agreement. Copi 
of this joint submission will be furnished the general chairman and the genera! 


manager. 
Interpretations of schedule-—Method of handling when there is disagreement. 


14. In cases where the general superintendent and general committee are not 
agreed that an interpretation that has been placed on a rule by the joint reviewing 
committee exactly covers the situation, a joint statement will at once be prepared hy 
the general superintendent and the general chairman and referred to the genera! 
manager giving (1) a joint statement of agreed upon facts; (2) position of committee; 
(3) position of general superintendent. Copy of this joint submission will be furnished 
the genera] chairman. 


Regional handling. 
Monthly meetings—General manager and general chairmen. 


15. Each general manager will hold joint monthly meetings with the general chair- 
men representing the engineers, firemen, hostlers, conductors, trainmen, and swit:!1 
tenders for the purpose of disposing, if possible, of all questions which have bee: 
submitted to him by the general chairmen as a result of disagreeing with decisions 
of the general superintendent. General chairmen will furnish pod omer manager, 
not less than five days before meeting, a list of subjects to be discu and the genera! 
manager will likewise furnish list to the general chairmen, not less than five days 
before meeting, of questions he desires to discuss. 
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Schedule and other matters— Method of handling when there is disagreement. 


16. All controversial matters, including those referred to in paragraph 7, which 
have been appealed to the general manager as a result of the general superintendent 
and general committee not being able to arrive at a common understanding will, if 
not disposed of between the general manager and the general chairmen, be referred 
by them to the joint reviewing committee for decision, giving (1) joint statement of 
agreed upon facts; (2) position of committee; (3) position of general manager. Copies 
of this joint submission will be furnished the general chairman. 


Schedule— Method of handling when there is no disagreement. 


17. Questions relating to schedule matters, which are discussed and agreed upon 
between the general manager and the general chairmen will be placed in effect at 
once and be referred by them immediately to the joint reviewing committee for 
review with a joint statement prepared by the general manager and the general com- 
mittee stating the case and giving their reasons for such agreement. Copies of this 
joint submission will be furnished the general chairman. 


Joint reviewing committee. 


Inter pretations—promulgation of. 


18. Interpretations of schedule matters made by the joint reviewing committee 
will be promulgated to all interested railroad officers. A sufficient number of copies 
of these interpretations will be furnished the general chairmen for distribution to 
their local chairmen. 

Schedule of monthly meetings. 


19. The schedule of monthly meetings for the purpose of carrying out the provisions 
set forth above will be arranged so as to afford the general chairmen sufficient latitude 
to satisfactorily cover the schedule of meetings and to the end that the cases may be 
carried through monthly meetings to the joint reviewing committee, if necessary, 
without delay. 

Make-up of joint reviewing committee. 


20. The joint reviewing committee shall consist, for the management, of two 
representatives from each region of the system. For the employees, the general 
chairmen of the engine and train service employees, which, as at present constituted, 
consists of nine members. 


Method to be followed by joint reviewing committee. 


21. In all matters other than discipline the entire committee will sit. 

22. In cases of discipline the representatives of the management in the region 
where the case arises, together with the representatives of the employee involved in 
that region where the case arises will not sit on the committee, but will present the 
case to the remaining members of the committee, who will hear and determine the 
matter at issue. 

23. The management and the employees will have equal voting power and not less 
than a two-thirds vote will be necessary to reach a decision. 

24. In case a decision is not reached by the joint reviewing committee not later 
than subsequent monthly meeting at which the case was first brought up, further 
procedure will be had as determined upon at the time of such disagreement. 

25. Meeting place of the joint reviewing committee will be fixed from time to time 
by the committee. 

The joint reviewing committee will begin at once to function on all questions 
submitted except interpretations of schedules, and will function on schedule interpre- 
tations when the system schedules are completed. 

The foregoing becomes effective January 1, 1921, amd shall remain in full force 
and effect until after 30 days’ notice has been given by either party to the other oi a 
desire to change. 
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National Labor Council for the Electrical Construction Industry. 


S A result of joint meetings of five representatives each of th 
National Association of Electrical Contractors and Dealers an 
of the National Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, the folloy 

ing plan was drawn up early in 1920 and adopted in April followin; 
providing for the creation of a council on industrial Bt for th 
electrical construction industry in the United States and Canad. 
The purposes of this council are stated to be the “promotion of pea 
and harmony in the electrical industry, the adjudication of disput: 
between employers and employees, the establishment of friend) 


relations between all parties interested, which should ultimate! 
result in the elimination of distrust, suspicion, and the wastefu! 
methods of the old-fashioned strikes and lockouts.’’ The plan 
voluntary, no local union or employer being compelled to refer 
case to the council 

Text of the Plan. 


1. That the name of this body, created by the joint action of the National Associati 
of Electrical Contractors and Dealers and the International Brotherhood of Electri 
Workers (hereinaiter called the member organizations) shall be The Council on Indu 
trial Relations for the Electrical Construction Industry in the United States a: 
Canada, hereinafter referred to as the ‘‘Council.”’ 

2. That whereas it is the primary purpose of the two member organizations 
remove the causes of friction and dispute, the council conceives its principal functi 
to be that of study and research to the end that it may act with the fullest knowled: 
of these causes, and that it may secure the largest possible measure of genuine coope' 
tion between the member organizations and generally between employers and 1 
ployees, for the development of the industry as a servant to society and for the impro\ 
ment of the conditions of all engaged in the industry. 

That the council earnestly urge upon the member organizations and each bod) 
them, reasonableness, patience, good will and a serious endeavor to see the meri 
and justice of claims put forward by the other party, which in this, as in all othe: 
efforts of men to substitute harmony for strife, are an indispensable foundation for 
cooperative effort, without which the council can not achieve success in its purpose. 

3. That the council shall consist of five representatives appointed by each of t! 
member organizations. 

4. That two of the present representatives of each of the member organization 
shall serve for one year and until their successors are appointed; that three of t! 
present representatives of the member organizations shall serve for two years, and 
until their successors are appointed; and that thereafter each member organizatio: 
shall appoint alternately each year two representatives and three representatives, al! 
to serve two years and until their successors are appointed. The member organiz 
tions shall appoint representatives to fill vacancies in the council caused by the deat) 
or resignation of representatives. 

Representatives shall serve without compensation from the council. Either 
member organization may withdraw its representatives from the council on fou! 
months’ written notice to the other member organization. 

5. That the council shall meet upon call of the chair, or on written request to the 
chair by three members. That all meetings of the council shall be open to the publi: 
That a quorum shall consist of three of the representatives of each member organiza 
tion. The representatives of each member organization present at any meet! 
shall have the right to cast the votes of absent representatives, and in the absence ©! 
a quorum shall appoint one alternate to take the place of an absent representativ: 
That the council shall hold am annual meeting for the election of officers in April : 
each year. 

6. That the council shall elect at its annual meeting a chairman, a vice-chairman, 
an executive secretary, a treasurer and two members of the executive committee. 
The executive secretary and treasurer may be the same person. All officers shal! 
serve one year or until their successors are elected. An officer may succeed himse|! 








») 


1 Data taken from the Journal of Electrical Workers and Operators for December, 1920, pp. 242-214 
Springfield, Ill. 
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7. That the chairman, the vice chairman and the two other council members 
elected by the council at its annual meeting shall constitute the executive committee. 
When the council is not in session, the executive committee may exercise any and all 
nowers of the council. , ; 

8. That the council may appoint such committees from time to time as may be 
sidered advantageous by the council in promoting the purposes of the member 
inization in creating the council. The coun i} May d ilecate sper ial powers to 

committee it appoints. The council may appoint on committee or may allow 
mmittees to select such persons of special knowledge, not members of the council, 


to serve in a consulting capacity, as may best serve the council’s purposes. The 
incil may appoint from time to time committees for special study and research. 
e chairman of each such committee shall be a member of the council but the m 
rs of any of them may be persons not members of the council who have special 


knowledge of the matter or subject to be studied. All such committees shall report 
their findings and recommendations to the council. 

9, All officers shall serve without compensation. The council may rent a suitable 
ollice and purchase or otherwise acquire equipment for it; and it may hire such persons 
as may be needed to perform the office work incident to the operations of the council. 
The expenses incurred by the council shall be borne equally by the member organi- 
Zations. 

10. That the council shall interpret the declaration of principles adopted by the 
member organizations. 

\l. That the council shall adopt the following procedure in the adjustment of 
disputes: 

When a dispute arises which can not be adjusted by the existing local machinery, 
and notice to that effect is received by the secreiary of the council, from either of the 
parties to the dispute, the secretary of the council after investigation, may, if cir- 
cumstances warrant, request each side to submit the dispute to a board of conciliation 
to be composed of two representatives from each side, parties to the dispute, and one 
representative to be selected by the council who shall act as chairman but cast no vote. 

‘he appointment of representatives by the parties to the dispute to act for them 
on the aed of conciliation shall constitute a voluntary agreement between the 
parties to accept as an effective agreement between them the unanimous decision of 
the board of conciliation. 

If the board of conciliation does not reach an agreement it shall make a finding of 
the material facts and state the reasons why it has been unable to reach an agreement. 
The chairman shal! report such finding and statement to the council and the council 
shall determine the matters so submitted as arbitrator. If the council reaches a 
unanimous agreement, it shall report its decision back to the board of conciliation 
through its chairman, and the board shall then state the agreement between the parties 
to the dispute the same as if the board itself had reached a unanimous decision. If 
the council shail fail to reach a unanimous decision it shall make majority and minority 
reports and transmit them to the chairman of the board of conciliation who shall 
immediately publish them in order to inform the public of the material facts and the 
reasons Why the council has been unable to reach an agreement. 





New Working Agreement Between Clothing Firm in Baltimore and its 
Employees. 


NEW working agreement has recently been negotiated between 
Henry Sonneborn. & Co. (Inc.), of Baltimore, Md., and em- 
ployees, who are members of the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 

ers of America. The principal differences between this new agreement 
and the old may be noted: (1) Modification of the clause relating to 
discipline and discharge, giving the company greater power to disci- 
pline and discharge, with the understanding that any wrongful action 
on the part of the company will be subject to review; (2) the inclusion 
of a clause which specifies that all workers in all departments shall 
be held individually responsible for their output, there being a set 
standard of output for all persons receiving a specified wage; and 
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(3) substitution of the “ preferential shop” for the closed shop, whic), 
was a feature of the old agreement. This gives the company tho 
right to hire nonunion help when no union help is available.” Tho 
agreement is effective from January 12, 1921 to May 31, 1922. 





New Arbitration Agreement Affecting Building Trades in San Fran- 


cisco. 


working conditions in the building trades in San Francisco w |! 
be submitted to a permanent arbitration board for adjustme 
under an agreement recently signed by the San Francisco Buildin: 
_ Trades Council representing the workers and the San Francisco Builc- 
ers’ Exchange representing employers. The board consists of thre 
members, the Most Rev. Edward J. Hanna, Archbishop of San 
Francisco; Mac C. Sloss, former justice of the Supreme Court 0/ 
California, and George L. Bell, consultant in industrial relations ani 
management. The findings and decision of the board in each ca: 
will be accepted as final by the parties to the agreement. The board 
may initiate investigations into all conditions affecting the building 
trades and is empowered to call for contracts or agreements per- 
taining to any phase of the building situation. The hearings are to 
be public unless the board decides otherwise and the expense «! 
operation is to be borne equally by each party. The agreement i: 
full is as follows: 


1. In the matter of arbitration between the Builders’ Exchange and the Building 
Trades Council, we hereby accept the following three arbitrators, to wit: Archbisho) 
E. J. Hanna; Max C. Sloss, ex-associate justice of the Supreme Court of California; 
and George L.. Bell, consultant in industrial relations and management. 

2. It is understood that all three arbitrators to be deemed impartial arbitrators of «|! 
controversies, and under no circumstances is any one of them to be considered a 
representative on the board of arbitration of either of the contending parties. 

3. It is agreed that this board shall sit as a continuing board of arbitration, to which 
shall be submitted al! disputes as to hours, wages, and working conditions fn building 
trades where there are no disputes now, as well as in those where there are, when ani 
as such disputes arise between the signatory parties, and that the decisions of tlic 
board shall be accepted as final and carried out by all parties. This step is taken | 
order to provide a permanent method of settling amicably, and in a reasonable manne, 
labor disputes in this city affecting the building trades, and with the hope that buildin: 
toc: henceforth may be put on a certain and stable basis—a result which will !« 
oi advantage to the workers, to the employers, and to the public. 

4. It is agreed also that the board of arbitration may go into all questions concerni! 
the general building situation, and call upon the signatory parties for information a: 
copies of contracts or agreements concerning any phases which the board desires 
investigate. 

5. It is further agreed that the board of arbitration may incur such expense as || 
deems necessary for the employment of investigators and clerical assistance; and th: 
the entire incurred expense by the board will be shared equally by the signato: 

arties. 
' 6. It is understood that all hearings of the board of arbitration are to be conducte: 
as public sessions, save, and except, such special hearings as in the judgment of the 
board should be held in executive session. 

7. It is understood that the trades in which there are now disputes concernin: 
hcurs, wages, and working conditions, which disputes will be immediately submitte:! 
to the board, are as follows: Painters, glassworkers, varnishers and polishers, ceme1 


3 Based on an article published in Building and Engineering News, San Francisco, for Jan. 29, 1921, p. 


A LL present and future disputes eH He | to wages, hours, ani 
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finishers, cement laborers, hod carriers, tending plasterers, marble rubbers and sawyers, 
marble finishers and polishers, marble masons, marble masons’ helpers, hoisting and 
portable engineers, roofers, elevator constructors, elevator constructors’ helpers, 
reinforced iron workers, team and auto truck drivers, plasterers. 





Organization of Employers and Workers in Germany. 


Employers’ Organizations. 


even in prewar days. The auxiliary service law ' (Hilfsdienst- 

gesetz), enacted at the end of 1916, which had for its scope the 
greatest possible exploitation of all the economic forces of Germany, 
was responsible for the creation of additional large employers’ organiza- 
tions. Since the termination of the war, organization of the workers 
and salaried employees has made phenomenal progress and the 
solidarity of the workers is pushing the employers toward the utmost 
limits of financial concessions without securing afterwards any com- 
pensation by way of increased or improved production. It is, there- 
fore, not to be wondered at if employers’ organizations have increased 
in numbers during the last two years and show a great tendency to 
combine in powerful national central organizations (Reichsverbdnde) 
so as to be able to resist in closed ranks the ever-increasing demands 
of the worker. Constantly repeated wage fights have created an 
atmosphere of bitterness, and since the fight has been transferred 
exclusively into the material domain employers’ and workers’ organi- 
zations face each other with an alarming incapacity for comprehend- 
ing the true nature of problems for which a solution ought to be 
searched in common. 

German employers’ organizations may be divided into four groups, 
according to whether they chiefly concern themselves: (1) With 
general economic and political problems; (2) with general socio- 
political problems; (3) with the regulation of special business inter- 
ests (regulation of production, sales, or prices); or (4) with the safe- 
guarding of the special interests of the employers in their relations 
with the workers (regulation of working conditions, especially of 
wages and hours of labor). Some employers’ organizations include 
among their activities several or all of the four tasks enumerated. 
Employers’ organizations are organized by industry groups as 
national, State, district, or local organizations. The latest official 
statistics on employers’ organizations published by the German 
statistical office cover the year 1918 and are very incomplete owing 
to conditions prevailing during the war. 

Statistics covering the year 1915 show that 3,683 employers’ 
organizations were in existence in Germany in that year. Of these, 
125 were national organizations, 499 were State or district organiza- 
tions, and 3,059 were local organizations. Of the total number of 
organizations 1,920 reported a total of 156,938 members and 1,366 
organizations paied the number of workers employed by their 
members, the tabulation of which resulted in a total of 4,281,477 
workers. 


Bi employers in German industry were extensively organized 





1 See MONTHLY LaBor REVIEW, April, 1918, pp. 89-103. 
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By the end of 1918 the number of national employers’ organiza- 
tions had increased to 839, the following industry groups having the 
largest number: Commerce, 149; metal-working industries, 141; tex- 
tile industry, 86; clothing industry, 56; quarrying, stonecutting, exca- 
vating, etc., 51; chemical industry, 51; paper industry, 51. 

The strongest national organizations are the National Federation 
of German Industry (Reichsverband der Deutschen Industrie), founded 
in Jena on January 12, 1919, through the consolidation of several 
large organizations covering various industry groups and intended 
as a solidary central organization of German industry for the repre- 
sentation of its political and econamic interests, and its counter- 
part, the Union of German Employers’ Federations (Vereinigung der 
Deutschen Arbeiigeberverbinde), which deals with all social and socio- 
political problems of the German industry. One hundred and 
thirty national federations were affiliated with the latter organiza- 
tion m January, 1920. The number of workers employed by the 
members of these affiliated organizations is given as exceeding 
4,000,000. The Union has strongly opposed all attempts of workers’ 
organizations to secure for the workers a share in the management 
of the establishments and was largely responsible for the mild form 
given to the German works’ council law, believing that inereased 
production is absolutely necessary for the economic reconstruction 
of Germany and that increased production can be achieved only by 
an independent employers’ class and the development of free initia- 
tive by the employers. 

At the last annual meeting of the union (Mar, 11, 1920, at Berlin) 
its secretary pointed out ‘‘that a large number of social problems are 
awaiting solution, but that the union should for the present center all 
its activities upon the solution of the wage problem, the adjustment 
of prices, and consequently also of wages to world’s market prices, 
the building up of a wage system based on the cost of living, the in- 
troduction of sliding wage scales, consideration of the size of the 
family of the worker in the fixing of wages, etc.; that a clearly de- 
fined policy of the employers’ ’ federations with respect to these 
problems requires thorough investigation of existing conditions and 
their effects; that the principal task of the German employers’ federa- 
tions must be energetic cooperation in reconstructing a basis for efli- 
cient production. They must create the conditions which make the 
performance of work »ossible and must oppose unjustified attempts to 
disturb and hamper peaceful production. To strengthen and support 
them therein through the power of combination must now as before 
be the task and aim of the union of German Employers’ Federations.’ 

The Hansa Union of Trade, Commerce, and Industry (Hansabund 
fiir Gewerbe, Handel und Industrie), one of the most reactionary em- 
ployers’ organizations of Germany, which has always maintained the 

oint of view that the employer must be ‘‘master im his own house,” 
ee for a long time cherished the idea of forming a superunion of 
all German employers’ organizations. This idea has in part been 
realized. According to Soziale Praxis (Berlin, July 21, 1920) some 
of the large national employers’ organizations have combined into a 
Central Committee (Zanfratoussch uss). This central committee has 








2 Soziale Praxis und Archiv fiir Volkswohlfahrt. Berlin, May 5, 1920, p. 728. 
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proclaimed as its aim the solidary safeguarding of the common 
economic and political interests of all German employers and a con- 
erted defense against all movements directed against these interests. 
A subsequent issue of Soziale Praxis (July 28, 1920) states, however, 
that the formation of this superunion has not been greeted with 
general acclaim. The fact is that German employers are already 
uch overorganized. For this reason the National Federation of 
German Industry and the Union of German Employers’ Federations 
have declined to become members of the new Central Committee. 
These two organizations are much stronger central organizations of 
employers than the new creation of the ultraconservative Hansabund 
can ever expect to become. 

During the present critical industrial and labor situation the Germ: 
employers’ organizations schooled through long experience and welded 
together in the fire of revolutionary wage movements will give proof 
of their great power. The union of German Employers’ Federations 
is strongly prepared for defensive action, as has become evident from 
a secret circular letter addressed to its members. This circular 
letter, which somehow came into the hands of some labor organiza- 
tion and was given wide publicity in the labor press, deals with the 
attitude to be taken by employers toward the works’ council law of 
January 18, 1920. The letter states that ‘‘the plans for a general 
strike of employers against the enactment of the works’ council law 
have not been carried out, owimg to reasons of expediency. It is also 
not intended to use sabotage against the law. Employers are, how- 
ever, urgently requested to adopt a strong defensive attitude in the 
application of the law against all attempts to go beyond the letter of 
the law made either by the regulations for the enforcement of the law 
or by the workers. Employers are especially admonished against 
making concessions in the application of article 62 of the law.* In 
the framing of shop regulations (Arbeitsordnungen) and in the con- 
clusion of collective agreements employers’ federations should not 
go beyond the bounds of legal obligations.’’ It can only |} 
that this warning will not prevent employers from working in har- 
mony with sensible works councils, however great the difficulties 
that are to be overcome while this new German institution is in its 
experimental stage. 

” connection with the subject of employers’ organizations it should 
be mentioned that following the amalgamation of German employers’ 
federations the 17 existing employers’ societies for insurance against 
strikes have formed themselves into one society under the name of 
“German Protective Association against Strikes’? (Deutscher Streik- 
schutz). 


lL, 
Te hoped 


Workers’ Organizations. 


[X GERMANY, as in all countries affected by the war, the power of 
labor and especially of organized labor has increased consider- 
ably. In order to secure an uninterrupted supply of war materials 





8 Article 62 of the works’ council law has the following wording: ‘‘A works council shall not be created, 
or, if already created, sial! be dissolved if, in the nature of the establishment, there are special difficulties in 
the way ofitsinstitution or functiommg and if by virtue ofa collective agreement declared to be universally 
binding some other form of representation of the employees of the establishment exists or is to be set up. 
— form ofrepresentation shall take over the rights and duties assigned to the works council by the present 
aw “ 
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concessions without end had to be made to the working classes 
The greatly augmented power of the working classes which wa 
acquired during the war, underwent an even more extraordinar 
increase during the two years following the armistice. The mos 
distinguished feature of this vastly increased power of labor is to b 
found in the development of the trade-unions, particularly of th 
so-called “free” trade-unions. 

The most important groups of the German trade-unions are th 
“Free,” the Chistian; the Hirsch-Duncker, the Syndicalist an: 
Communist, and the so-called “Yellow Unions.” The developmen 
of the German trade-union movement has repeatedly been discusse 
in publications of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. For this reaso: 
and owing to lack of space only a very sketchy description of th 
development of the individual trade-union groups is given below. 


The “Free” Trade-Unions. 


The “free” or Social Democratic trade-unions (Freie Gewerk- 
schaften) embrace the great majority of the organized workers i: 
Germany, and constitute the most highly organized labor organ: 
zation in the world. At present the number of members is ove! 
7,000,000. The movement was started in the sixties of the las! 
century, mainly by members of the Social Democratic Party. By 
1874 the early unions, which were viewed with disfavor by th 
Government, had died out. Attempts were made to revive them 
but the antisocialist law of 1879 destroyed not only socialist bodice: 
but also practically all trade-union organizations. Between 187s 
and 1888, 108 trade-unions were dissolved by the authorities; bu 
in spite of that, many unions contrived to keep alive under the 
form of mutual benefit societies, so that, when the antisocialist lay 
lapsed (it was never repealed), a large number of unions were in 
existence in a more independent form than before, though the 
peers were still pledged to work for the Social Democratic 

arty.* é 

In 1890 it was decided to link up the unions in a central organi- 
zation, and at a conference in Berlin the General Commission 0! 
German Trade-Unions was founded. This conference also decided 
on the form that trade-union organization should take, that the rea! 
power should be left with the national federations, which still remain 
the strongest and most characteristic element in German trade- 
union organization. Until the tenth congress in July, 1919, the 
central coordinating agency was the General Commission, with its 
headquarters in Berlin. It consisted of a committee of 13 members, 
elected by delegates of the trade federations, meeting every three 
years at a trade-union congress. Its functions were to carry on 
eneral trade-union propaganda and publish trade-union statistics. 
t also issued the Korrespondenzblatt, the weekly organ of the 
Social Democratic unions. 

In 1913 there were 2,548,763 members of the “free” trade-unions 
in 47 organizations. Each of the unions had its own journal. The 
local branches and district organizations are very closely super- 
vised by the national executives of the unions. The local branches 





4 Labor Overseas, vol. 1, No. 1, p. 116. London, 1920. 
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of the unions are federated in “cartels” (kartelle) which correspond 
more to the British trade councils and the American central st 
unions than to the French bourses du travail or the Italian chambers 
of labor. They do, however, manage strikes in their own districts. 
The secretary of the cartel is very often in charge also of the local 
labor secretariat (Arbeitersekretariat). 

At the tenth trade-union congress at Nuremberg in July, 1919, a 
complete reorganization took place. The General Commission was 
abolished, and the General Federation of German Trade-Unions 
(Allgemeiner Deutscher Gewerkschaftsbund) was constituted. Its aim 
is to ‘‘form a permanent means of cooperation between the affiliated 
unions in representing the common interests of all workers organized 
in trade unions.” The federation has an executive committee 
consisting of 15 members elected by, and responsible to, the Congress. 
The former council is replaced by the federation committee which 
consists of one member of the executive committee of each of the 
central unions (generally the president). The cartels are now known 
as local committees. 

When the war broke out the unions made a truce (Burgfriede) 
with the employers, and their services were entirely at the disposal of 
the Government. They cooperated with the employers in joint 
councils (Arbeitsgemeinschaften) and greatly extended the system of 
collective agreements. At the revolution they took no part in 
political action. Friction soon developed between them and the 
workers’ councils (Arbeiterrdte) owing to attempts to exclude the 
unions from influence in the councils. 

The split in the Social Democratic Party naturally brought about 
a division in the unions. The trade-union congress in July, 1919, 
declared its political neutrality owing to this division. At this 
congress the ‘‘patriotic’’ attitude of the General Commission was 
sharply criticized, but a vote of confidence was ultimately passed. 
There is a strong revolutionary minority in the federation which has 
captured the powerful Metal Workers’ Union and the Berlin Trade 
Union Commission. This minority is opposed to all negotiation 
with employers, and the joint council in the metal trades has been 
dissolved. The majority is in favor of a wide extension of joint 
councils in preparation for ‘‘the social state.”” The majority leaders 
maintain that works councils, if they are to be successful, must not 
be more than the organs of the unions within the various establish- 
ments, while the minority hold that they must be revolutionary 
agencies. 

The most interesting event in recent trade-union history was their 
entrance into the political field at the time of the Kapp coup in 
March, 1920. The unions organized a general strike against the 
usurping junker government, with the cooperation of both the 
majority and the independent socialists and with the approval of 
the public; their action was the chief cause of Dr. Kapp’s failure. 
The federation declared that the struggle would be continved until 
the Government granted a list of demands which included trade- 
union ‘‘influence”’ over the reorganization of the Governemnt, social 
and economic legislation, and the resignation of Herr Noske, minister 
of defense. Although the concessions made by the Government were 
not wholly satisfactory to the unions, it is significant that such 
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demands were made. Before the war, the unions, while closely 
connected with the Social Democratic Party and believing in the 
class war, had held that all such questions should be left to the 
political party, and that the immediate business of the unions was 
to work for improvement in the position of the workers, mainly }) 
means of better wages and working conditions. They were activ: 
in encouraging international cooperation, and in prewar times t! 
great majority of the international trade-union federations had their 
headquarters in Germany. 


The Christian Unions. 


The religious trade-union movement was first coordinated abou 
1890 in opposition to the socialism and militant methods of th 
“free”? unions. There are three branches, the Christian, the Catholi 
and the Evangelical. They are strongest in the industrial and 
mining districts of Rhenish Westphalia, where the Catholic Churc 
is very influential, and in Bavaria. In 1899 a Federation of Christian 
Trade-Unions of Germany was formed to admit members of an 
Christian denomination. Its aims were stated to be to promote the 
common interests of employers and workers and to increase produc- 
tion. Its methods were to be concilatory, the strike to be admitted 
only as a last resource. Occasionally they have cooperated wit! 
the “‘free’’ unions for common, strictly economic ends. 

In 1919 a federation was formed called the German Trade-Union 
Federation composed of the “Christian’’ unions, the Trade-Union 
of Nonmanual Workers and the Union of German Officials. Th 
membership was stated to be 1,700,000 at the end of 1919. The 
unions forming the new body were stated to be inspired by th 
conviction that not class warfare and internationalism but nationa 
consciousness and the fostering of the ideals of the German peop! 
were the right path for the future. 


Hirsch-Duncker Unions. 


The Hirsch-Duncker unions date from about 1868 and were duc 
mainly to the efforts of Dr. Marx Hirsch, who drew his inspiratio: 
from the English trade-unions of that period. They were mean 
partly to counteract the influence of the Social Democratic unions 
which were then springing up. They were originally political and 
economic associations of workingmen more or less in sympathy wit! 
the radicalism of their founder. At their congress in 1906 the: 
declared themselves to be “ neutral organizations for economic ends. 
They believe that the interests of employers and workers are funda- 
mentally the same and that concessions must be obtained by agree- 
ment and not by aggressive methods, and without political action. 
At their congress in 1908 their aims were defined as the repudiation 
of class warfare and community of property, support of arbitratior 
and conciliation in preference to strikes, and the establishment 0! 
collective agreements. At the end of 1919 they had only 189,85! 
members and, though this number has probably grown with the 
general spread of trade-unionism, they have no great significance in 
the German labor movement. 
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Syndicalist and Communist Unions. 


Syndicalism in Germany is organized in the associations central- 
ed in the Free Workers’ Union of Germany. They are described 
in the journal of the Met: al Workers’ lL nion (itself extreme). as 
“extremist organizations whose principles are those of class war.” 
They are strongly opposed to social democracy. Before the war 
they were known first as the Federation of Syndicalists and later as 
e Free Association of German Trade-Unions. Since then the name 
been changed several times, the name Free Workers’ Union of 
Germany (Frere Arheiter- U nion De utechlaade) being adopted at the 
congress in December, 1919, as many workers in Germany are shy 
of the name of syndic ‘alism. In some districts they are known as 
localists.’” The writer in the Metal Workers’ Journal states that 
numerically they are not strong; they had 15,000 members before 
the war and 110,000 at the end of 1919. <A delegate at the 1919 
ongress said that proates had been rapid in the Rubr district, 
where 90 per cent of the miners were organized in syndicalist organ- 
izations. 

As the contributions exacted by the union are very low, it is 
unable to finance strikes successfully and prefers to adopt ‘ca’ canny”’ 
methods and passive resistance, in order to reduce output to such 
an extent that the employer may be compelled to shut down his 
factory. The State, it is believed, would then have to hand over 
the establishment to the workers. 

The General Workers’ Union (Allgemeine Arbeiter-Union) is a 
communist organization and is the outcome of the dissatisfaction 
felt by the workers with the “reactionary and bourgeois ” tendencies 
shown by some trade-union leaders. Opposition to trade-unions 
was strengthened by rumors that the Russian communists were 
unfriendly to the unions and that there was no room for the latter in 
a soviet republic. It was asserted that there should be only one 
proletarian organization, whose aim should be the conquest of political 
power. 

The Communist Party refused to support these ideas, but, when the 
Communist Labor Party was formed at Berlin in April, 1920, 11 
refused to recognize the trade-unions, because they were willing to 
cooperate and make compromises with capitalism 

The most prominent feature of the by-laws of the General Workers’ 
Union is the antipathy shown toward the Social Democratic trade- 
unions. The union is organized on the basis of works orgainzations. 
Workers in one establishment form a “union’’ under the leadership 
of the works council. This union works in close cooperation with 
the Communist Labor Party. Its aims are (1) to destroy the trade- 
unions, and (2) to prepare for the communist system. 

Thus the ide ‘alist free union and the communist Eeneene 5 union 
differ widely, the former aiming primarily at industrial conquest and 
the latter at political supremacy. They are at one, however, in 
attacking official trade-unionism as bureaucratic. In their opinion 

eaders are unnecessary, and their own spokesmen have no position 
of authority and no responsibility. The free union attacks all forms 
of centralization, and accuses even the general union of a tendency 
toward centralization through its cooperation with the Communist 
Labor Party. 
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“Yellow” Unions. 


The so-called “yellow”? workers’ movement in Germany was pr 
moted before the war by large firms, such as Krupp’s and Siemens 
The total membership before the war was 280,000. Durin 
the war their membership decreased and in a national : agreemen 
between the largest employers’ organizations and all of the larg 
workers’ central “organizations, concluded on November 15 5, 1918, 
was expressly stipulated that employers must sever all connectio 
with the movement. In an article in Freiheit (Berlin, July 2, 1920 
Herr Aufhiuser, president of the Federation of Social De wmocrat 
Unions of Technical and Office Employees and a member of t! 
National Economic Council, states that the ‘ yellow”? movement 
being revived. The new organizations are the National Federatio 
of German Trade-Unions (Nationalverband Deutscher Gewerkschaf te: 
and the National Federation of Technical Employees (National. 
Bund Technischer Angestellten). They are stated to be subject to t! 
influence of Herr Karl Friedrich von Siemens (president of t! 
Siemens Co. and one of the leaders of the Democratic Party). TT! 
actual leader of the movement is Herr Geisler, a Reichstag deput 
of the Peoples’ Party.. The above unions are organized in industri: 
groups with the avowed object (as stated in Herr Geisler’s journ: 
the Deutsche Arbeitgeberzeitung) of “obtaining the strongest possib! 
representation in the works councils and of making the latter orga: 
of increased production instead of organs of the bols hevisation | 
German life.” 
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Employment in Selected Industries in January, 1921. 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics received and tabulated reports 
concerning the volume of employment in January, 1921, from 
representative establishments in 13 manufacturing industries 

and in bituminous coal mining. ‘The questionnaire sent out by the 
bureau asks that figures relating to employees and earnings be 
reported for the pay-roll period ending nearest the 15th of the month, 
and requests a report of any changes in rates of wages which occur 
between _—— 15, 1920, and January 15, 1921. 

Comparing the figures of January, 1921, with those of identical 
establishments for January, 1920, it appears that in all industries 
there was a decrease in the number of personsemployed. Respective 
decreases of 54.6 per cent, 54.3 per cent, and 39.5 per cent appear in 
the woolen, hosiery and underwear, and automobile industries. The 
smallest decrease, 3.2 per cent, is shown in bituminous coal mining. 

Twelve of the 1 industries show a decrease in the total amount of 
the pay roll for January, 1921, as compared with January, 1920. 
The most important percentage decreases are 77.5 in automobiles 
and 63.5 in hosiery and underwear. Woolen shows a decrease of 
59.9 per cent and men’s ready-made clothing a decrease of 52.9 per 
cent. A decrease of 7.3 per cent is shown in paper making. The 
two increases are 9.6 a cent in car building and repairing : ‘and 0.3 
per cent in bituminous coal mining. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN JANUARY, 
1920, AND JANUARY, 1921. 














, Number on pay roll. Amount of pay roll. 

| Estab-| 

| lish- | | —————- = 

coaaaie January— Per January— Per 

Industry. ing for | Period of | Se Se of cent of 
4 Janu- | pay roll. - increase increase 
| ary, q | (+) or (+) or 
| both | 1920 | 1921 | de 1920 1921 de- 
vears. crease crease 
‘ (—). | (—). 
Iron and steel............. | 103 | 4month.|143, 062 |106,676 | —25.4 $10, 130,780 |s8, 011,217 | —20.9 
Automobile manufacturing. - 40 | 1 week. .|127, 604 | 77,244 | —39.5 4,267,378 | 958, 594 —77.5 
Car building and repairing. -! 46 | month. | 47, 199 44.613 | — 5.5] 2,8! 50, 611 3, 125, O82 + 9.6 
Cotton manufacturing. ...... | 58 | 1 week..| 57,878 | 49,658 | —14.2 1, 198, 675 | 825, 275 = %, | 
Cotton finishing............ 17 |...do. 13, 352 | 9,776 | —26.8 | 325, 846 | 205, 618 — 36.9 
Hosiery and underwear..... 61 |...do....| 31,707 | 14,503 | —54.3 604,148 | 220,360) —63.5 
We, es ee 53 |...do....| 51, 966 | 23,608 | —54.6| 1,326,275] 531,647| —59.9 
_ es 46 | 2 weeks.| 20, 307 | 15,015 | —26.1 | 928,081 | 626,177 | —32.5 
Men’s ready-made c! lothing. -| 43 | 1 week..| 29, 036 | 18,177 | —37.4 1,036,978 | 487,990 | —52.9 
Leather manufacturing...... 32 |...do....| 17,172 | 10,663 | —37.9 | 439,867 | 244,427) —44.4 
Boots and shoes............. 81 |...do....| 69,629 | 46,568 | —33.1| 1,676,389 | 974,406 | —41.9 
Paper making............... 53 |...do....| 30, 994 | 28,812 | — 7.0 783,494 | 726,014) — 7.3 
Cigar manufacturing... ...... — .do. ...| 16, 894 14,821 | —12.3 350, 136 286, 913 —18,1 
Coal mining (bituminous).. .! a3 | } month. 22, 272 | 21,564 | — 3.2] 1,502,129 | 1,506,955' + 0.3 
| ] 





Comparative data for January, 1921, and December, 1920, appear 
in the following table. The figures show that in 12 industries there 
was a decrease in the number of persons on the pay roll in January as 


“J 


~~ 
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compared with December, and in 2 an increase. The largest decrease 
in the number of people employed, 17.8 per cent, is shown in iron 
and steel, while the smallest decrease, 1 per cent, appears in boots 
and shoes. An increase of 15 per cent is reported in men’s ready- 
made clothing and one of 0.1 per cent in automobiles. 

In comparing January, 1921, and December, 1920, 13 industries 
show a decrease in the amount of money paid to employees and one 
shows an increase. The most important decreases are 61.9 per cent 
in automobiles, 25.1 per cent in bituminous coal mining, 23.1 per 
cent in iron and steel, and 20.2 per cent in car building and repair- 
ing. An increase of 9.7 per cent is reported in men’s ready-made 
clothing. 

COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN JANUARY 
1921, AND DECEMBER, 1920, 


























3 Number on pay roll. | Amount of pay roll. 
ag 
ish- | ne Ta , 2a WEREEenEOERONE ines 
ments A Hs | | Pe 
report | Period of | cent of | l cent 
Industry. Doce | pay roll. | Decem- Janu- jincrease) pecember, | January, |U¢'' 
ber and| ber, ary, | (+) or} 1920 | 4994 | (+ 
+s OE RP ae fe de- 
Janu- | | crease | | eres 
ary. Luton J j 
| | 
Irom and steel............... 105 | 4month.|132, 485 |108,949 | —17.8 |$10, 564, 361 |$8, 127, 446 | 
Automobile manufacturing. . 41 | 1 week. .| 76,085 | 76,177 | + 0.1) 2,186, 587 832, 087 
Car building and repairing. . 45 | 4 month.| 48, 577 | 42, 573 —12.4 | 3,734, 332 | 2,980, 181 | 
Cotton manufacturing....... 57 | 1 week. .| 52,074 | 48,833 | — 6.2 O01, 450 814, 869 9 
Cotton finishing............. 17 |...do....| 10,089 | 9,776) — 3.1 245, 894 205, 618 | lt 
ety and underwear..... 63 |...do....| 15, 882 | 15,022 | — 5.4 278, 237 | 227, 785 | 
si dicsstpogetscnceas 53 |...do....| 23,915 | 23,608 | — 1.3 573, 963 531, 647 | 
Na ees ee 45 | 2 weeks.| 15, 336 | 14,676 | — 4.3 673, 456 613,251 / — &9 
Men’s ready-made clothing. . 48 | 1 week..| 16,014 | 18, 423 | +15.0 450, 706 494, 641 + 9 
Leather manufacturing...... 33 |..-do....} 11,690 | 11,421 | — 2.3 301, 928 258, 174 | 14 
Boots and shoes............. 74 |...do....| 41, 604 | 41,180 | — 1.0 965, 318 909, 323 
OSes 54 |...do....| 31, 486 | 29,657 | — 5.8 852, 149 750, 892 | Ll] 
Cigar manufacturing........ 53 |..-do....| 16, 64 | 15,016 | — 7.1 337, 822 299,507 | —14 
Coal mining (bituminous)... 78 | 4month.| 20, 826 | 20,354 | — 2.3 1,889,194 | 1, 415, 685 | —2 




















In addition to the data presented in the above tables as to the num 
ber of employees on the pay roll, 78 plants in the iron and stee! 
industry reported 85,633 employees as actually working on the last 
full day of the pay period reported for January, 1921, as agains‘ 
111,784 for the reported pay-roll period in January, 1920, a decrease 
of 23.4 percent. Figures given for 79 establishments in the iron and 
steel industry show that 86,286 employees were actually working on 
the last full day of the pay period reported for January, 1921, as 
against 103,837 for the period in December, 1920, a decrease of 16.9 
per cent. 

Changes in Wage Rates and Per Capita Earnings. 


FDURING the period December 15, 1920, to January 15, 1921, 

there were wage changes made by establishments in 13 of the 
14 industries. In each of three industries, one establishment granted 
an increase to employees. 

Iron and steel.—Wage-rate decreases ranging from 20 to 25 per 
cent were made to all employees in one establishment. ‘Three plants 
reported a decrease of 20 per cent, affecting all employees in the first 
plant and 90 per cent in the second. The number affected in the 
third plant was not stated. A reduction of 15 per cent was made 
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to the entire force in three mills, while another mill reduced the wages 
of all employees 12 per cent. In two plants time a ind one-half was 

eliminated, resulting in a decrease in earnings of 13.7 per cent in 
one plant, while the approximate decrease was not reported by 
the other plant. A decrease of about 10 per cent was reported by 
three ¢oncerns, affecting all men in the first concern, 95 per cent of 
the men in the second, and about 80 per cent of the men in the third 

meern. In one mill a 10 per cent bonus to all day men and plece- 
workers was discontinued. The time men in one establishment were 
reduced about 15 per cent. A decrease of approximately 2 per cent 
was reported by three plants, affecting 40 per cent of the force im 
two plants and 30 per cent in the third plant. Due to lack of orders, 
many establishments were partially closed, and the per capita earnings 
reported for this month show a decrease of 6.4 per cent when com- 
pared with last month. 

Automobiles.—In one shop a 12 per cent decrease was made to 95 
per cent of the force. A decrease of 10 per cent was reported by 
xe establishments, affecting 80 per cent of the men in two estab- 

ishments and 75 per cent in the third establishme nt bge gd per 
pa: of the employees in one concern received a decrease of about 
9 per cent. General business depression was repo yoy: throughout 
the industry and several factories were closed due to strikes. The 
per capita earnings are reported as being 3.8 per cent less for the 
pay-roll period in January than for the corresponding period in 
sa ‘ember. 

Car building and repairing.—This industry reports that in order to 
reduce expenses and on account of general business conditions the 
number of employees was reduced. The per capita earnings for the 
period in January are 8.9 per cent lower than for the December 
pay-roll period. 

‘Cotton manufacituring.—In a large percentage of the establishments 
reporting wage-rate reductions ranging from 9 to 25 per cent were 
made, affecting all employees. It was reported that owing to the 
reductions in the price of cloth wages were reduced, and business for 
- period was very slack. The per capita earnings show a decrea: 

3.6 ‘gett cent when comparing the January with the Decem ba 
m9 -roll period. 

Cotton finishing.—Practically every establishment reported a wage- 
rate reduction of 224 per cent, affecting from 85 to 100 per cent of 
the employees, but the figures indicate more time worked. The per 
capita earnings are 13.7 per cent less than for the previous month 

Hosvery and underwear.—A decrease of 33 34 per cent_in rates of 
wages was reported by two establishments. All employees were 
affected in the first establishment, but the percentage of e1 nployees 
ulfected in the second establishment was not stated. In two plants 
a decrease in wages of 25 per cent was made. The number of em- 
ployees affected by this change was not reported. All ogy 
in One concern and 90 per ce nt of the employees in another conce 
were reduced 224 per cent in wages. A general wage decrease of 
approximately 20 per cent was reported — “by four establishments. 
A 15 per cent decrease was made to the entire force in one establish- 
ment and to 95 per cent of the force in another establishment. One 
plant reported a bonus discontinued and a decrease in wages of 15 
per cent, affecting all employees. A general wage-rate decrease of 
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v2 wp cra 11 per cent was reported by one plant. Five per cen 
of the employees in one establishment received a wage-rate reductio. 
of 10 per cent, while 25 per cent of the employees in another esta} 
lishment had a reduction of 74 per cent. Owing to the fact tha 
mee would not take a decrease in wages, several plants we 
partially closed and the production curtailed. Many were workin 
part time, and the per capita earnings are 13.5 per cent less for t! 

period in January A sind for the corresponding period in December. 

Woolen.—A general wage rate decrease of 224 per cent was report 
throughout the woolen industry, but more time was worked. The p 
capita earnings are shown to be 6.2 per cent less in January than | 
December. 

Siuk.—A decrease in wages of 224 per cent was reported by o1 
mill as affecting the entire force. All employees in one plant an 
80 per cent of the employees in another plant suffered a reducti: 
in wages of 20 per cent. The wages of practically the entire force 
one concern were reduced 10 per cent. The per capita earnings for 
this month, when compared with the previous month, show a decrea- 
of 4.8 per cent. Dull business was reported in the industry and many 
mills were partially shut down. 

Men’s ready-made clothing.—An increase of practically 10 per cc: 
was given to 5 per cent of the employees in one establishment. TT! 
wages of the entire force of one plant were reduced 20 per cent. 
A wage-rate decrease of 15 per cent was reported by one concer: 
affecting one-third of the employees, while another concern reporte: 
a wage rate decrease of 12 per cent, affecting one-half of the forc.. 
For the month of January the per capita earnings were 4.6 per cent le 
than for the month of December. 

Leather.—One establishment granted a bonus for full-time servic:. 
The entire force of three tanneries had respective decreases of 25 per 
cent, 224 per cent, and 20 per cent. A general wage decrease of 20 per 
cent was reported by one concern, while another concern reported 
20 per cent decrease to 80 per cent of the force. All new men in one 
tannery were reduced 5 cents per hour, while the wages of 95 per cen' 
of the employees in another tannery were reduced 1 per cent. Due to 
lack of orders, a number of establishments were not working ful! 
time. The per capita earnings reported show a decrease of 12.5 pci 
cent when compared with the previous month. 

Boots and shoes.—An increase of 10.6 per cent was granted to 1.6 per 
cent of the men in one plant. The entire force of two factoric- 
received respective decreases of 20 per cent and 16% per cent. 1 
three establishments a decrease of 74 per cent was made, affectin: 
75 per cent of the employees. A 10 per cent production bonus wa- 
also discontinued in these three establishments. The wages © 

ractically all employees in one plant were decreased 10 per cent 

ing to lack of inderé a number of factories were working fewer 

hours, and the per capita earnings reported are 4.8 per cent less tha: 
last month. 

Paper making.—A decrease of 20 per cent to 90 per cent of the forc: 
was reported by one plant. Two mills reported a wage decrease 0: 
10 per cent, affecting all employees in the first mill and 94 per cent © 
the employees in the second mill. A decrease of 6.4 per cent is show! 
in per capita earnings when comparing the pay-roll period in Januar) 
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with the pay-roll period in December. Business depression was 
evailing 1n many plants, causing part-time employment. 

Cigars. -—An increase of approximately 3 per cent was granted to 

| per cent of the men in one plant. A wage rate reduction of 15 per 
ce ent was made to 93 per cent of the force in one estab sa 26 while 
in another establishment a reduction in wages of 12 per cent w: mi ade 
to 75 per cent of the men. Ninety per ce nt of the foree in one plant 

received a decrease of 10 per cent. In several establishments the 
stock of manufactured articles was large, necessitating the closing 
of the plants for a short time. Part time was reported in many other 
instances. Comparing January with December, a decrease of 7.38 per 
cent in per capita earnings is shown. 

Bituminous coal.—A decrease in w ages of 20 per cent was reported 
by one mine, affecting the entire force. Many mines were working 
on short time, due to a poor demand for coal. When comparing per 

ce earnings for January with those for December, a decrease of 

3.3 per cent 1s shown. 


sian Sitti taitianesits 
Employment and Eamings in Arkansas and Wisconsin. 
Arkansas, October, 1920, to January, 1921. 
“S(HE Bureau of Labor and Statistics of Arkansas through its 
Federal State Employment Service has issued its Employment 


Bulletin No. 2. A table based on reports made by 293 estab- 
lishments is here given. 


CHANGES IN PAY ROLL AND NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN SELECTED INDUSTRIES 
BETWEEN PAY PERIODS ENDING OCT. 15, 1920, AND JAN. 15, 1921. 





Number of emplovees 


Amount of pay roll ending— on pay roli ending— 
























































nee _ : ae eas x 
Industry. ish- Pay, | ee y ; 
menis.| Oct.15, | Nov. 15, Dec. 15, Jan. 15, +g a "| 5 7 — 
( ‘ 199 ne] a ~ “9 
ra ~"¥ “ny rae 1920. | 1920. | 1920. | 1921. 
j | | 
(lass manufacturing. 3 | $111, 543.28: $71, 528. 92) $69,046.77} $69,107.53] 675] 387) 375 376 
Rice mills........... 2| 12,764.60) 15,649.60] 24,524.75] 20,535.30, 105 182 225 218 
Basket and box fac- 
one ee ar 4 17, 448.08! 16,530.15) 19,295.31 19,205.31| 277; 282 288 209 
Brick manufactur- | 
iM ieddhadeduties y 39, 687.76; 29,215.43) 20,190.53 17,036.26) 414) 311) 210 191 
Rock, gravel, and | 
lume Works ........ 6 25, 808.01) 22,504.60) 27,130.22 19,661.18) 191} 20i' 203 164 
plant and bot- | 
wit RE WHEE s cc cccce 33 38, 976.83) 33,644.55) 32,314.38 21,678.99) 322) 241) 218 221 
Monument works....| 1,6 55. 51 1, 533. 50} 1, 490. 75 1, 249. 35 15 15 i4 12 
Laundry ..........0.! I 5, 175. 00 5, 200. 00) 5, 090. 00 5, 160. 00) 85] 85 85 85 
Bauxite mines....... 2) 136, 852.60 154,844.12) 145,922.74 108, 853. 54) 1,310) 1,499 1,212 601 
Furniture manufac- 
ag ae gl 8 33, 401. 05 27, 002.28! 20, 955. 73 10, 225. 03 386 295 239 184 
Lumber manufacture 61 | 841, 606.13 756, 179.18) 649, 252.38 468, 515. 49) 8, 848) 8, 375 7, 556) 6, 123 
Mercantile........... 35 78, 425.94 76,316.64) 71,975.14 58,534.08) 790! 770) 75 721 
Powder manufac ture, 1 2, 140. 6O 4, 945. 00! 4, 795. 00 4, 529. 00 29) 40 39 37 
Street railways...... 1 7,376.75, 7,246.70) 7,145.70 6,825.00) 93) 88 8 86 
Handie manufactures: 17 35, 124.78, 37,499.48) 23, 920. 45 14, 939.26 472) 464, 392, 241 
Cotton seed and oil 
Wlvsskveninhanad 16! 46,036.45 64,316.09 66,071.95 60,748.96 5821 783 779 623 
Telephone companits 6 3, 223. 89 3, 193. 00) 3, 180. 93 3, 180. 30) 54 54 52 52 
Coal mines........... 11 | 107,527.46, 126,942.35; 78,023.90 40,332.78) 704| 710| 672 531 
‘Yab and spoke fac- | 
CUEIEB .nccngccegeses 5 15, 041. 01 6, 659. 03; 6, 214, 25 6, 443.63) 213 99) 108 105 
Stave and heading | | | 
factetieS. <..sccepee 26} 141,741.27 115, 516.36) 96,975.90 68,308.34) 1,759) 1,681) 1,472 1,063 
Printing and pub- | 
lishing......... che 25 29,911.45 29,526.25 29,464.30 27,942.29) 304! 304) 298 281 
Metal trades......... 16 64,631.34 61,475.42) 55,628.98 48,242.75) 5! 9 438} 407 378 
| | 293 |1, 796, 099. 19 1, 667, 469. 65 1, 458, 620. 04 1, 101, 295. 27 18, 147|17, 304 15, 484 12, 592 
34172°—21——_10 [625] 
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Notes are given with the bulletin concerning conditions in t} 
several industries. 

Baskets and boxes.—There are reports of continued increase 
orders at somewhat reduced prices. 

Bricks.—Reduction in price of brick is given as from 15 to 25 | 
cent, with corresponding reductions in rate of wages. During | 
period covered by the report all plants had lost considerable tii 
due to shutdowns on account of lack of orders and uncertain bu 
ness conditions. Better business is predicted in the near future, {| 
prediction being based on the belief in fairer prices for farm produ. 
and more liberal credits for building operations. 

Cotton-oil mills.—Reports indicate that the season will close al 
February 20 and all employees be released. Reduction in wage ra‘ 
from 20 to 30 per cent have been made in practically ail the m: 
Product has been reduced in price from 25 to 30 per cent, accordi 
to reports. 

Furniture.—A decrease in price of manufactured product from 
to 30 per cent is reported. 

Glass.—No wage-rate reduction is anticipated in this industi 
but one plant employing a normal force of 300 people has been pr: 
tically closed since October 15, 1920. One manufacturer predi: 
better business at an early date. The reduction in prices of prod) 
manufactured is given as 30 per cent. 

Handles.—In addition to reduction in employees, the 17 factori 
had lost a total of 33 working days and there had been a reduction 
hours of work in factories not closed down. Six of the 17 factories 
report wage-rate reductions ranging from 5 to 15 per cent, with reduc- 
tions in price of manufactured product of from 25 to 30 per cent. 

Hubs and spokes.—Two manufacturers report wage-rate reducti 
of 15 per cent, affecting a normal force of 87 employees. Price 
reductions of from 20 to 334 per cent are indicated by all repor' 
One manufacturer reports as follows on future conditions: ‘|’ 
spoke business seems to be opening up some. Wheel manufactur 
are beginning to place small orders.’’ <A gradual return to norm 
business is reported by others. 

LIumber milis.—The 61 mills reporting had lost a total of 1,45: 
working days, in addition to reduction m hours for days worke:. 
Thirty-four mills report reduction in wage rates ranging from 10 to : 
per cent, affecting three-fourths of the total employees in the lumber 
industry. All reports practically indicate price reductions. A few 
correspondents predict better business conditions in a short while, 
but a majority are not so optimistic. One expresses it as follows: 
“Seems to be a potential demand, with potentialities, however, he|:| 
in check by buyer’s fear of what the future may hold.” 

Mercantile.—Reduction in selling price of merchandise is report« | 
by all. Practically all merchants in cotton sections reported slo\ 
collections. Special sales and other methods of stimulating buyin 
are stated to have had the effect of keeping business up to about norm: 
for this season of the year. 

Coal mines.—There has been no decrease in rates of wages and none 
is expected to be made. In December one mine worked but 7 day: 
and another lost 43 days during the past 3 months on account 0! 
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lack of orders. A reduction of 20 per cent in price of coal is reported 
by all the mines. 


Bauxite manes.—Normal business is not expected until after April, 
1921. About 1,500 peopie are employed in this industry under normal 
-onditions. | 

Metal industry.—No decrease in prices of manufactured articles 

reported, while increased buying is anticipated. Machu hovs 


eport present business good. 

Rice muls.—A redue tion of wages ranging irom 25 to 334 per cent 
is reported. Mills will close the season within the next three or 
four months. 

Printing and publishing.—One correspondent reports a reduction 
of 10 per cent in wage rate, while another reports an increase. Business 
is satisfactory for the season of the year. There is no presi nt reduc- 
tion m materials used in printing. 

Rock, grav el, and sand.—Twoe oOmps ainies re por ted decrease In wave 

Powder. —An increase in rate of wages, with a decrease m price of 
product manufactured as of 4 per cent, is reported. 
 Monwments.—Business is reported as dull, with no reduction cf 
either price or rate of wages. 

Telephones.—Six small companies report slight change in number 
of employees and in pay roll, while some advance in rates is reported. 

Staves and heading.—A wage rate reduction of from 10 to 30 per 
cent 1s reported from 19 of the 26 plants, and complete suspension 
of operations is indicated by several plants. There has been a sub- 
stantial reduction in product, but there is no demand. 


Wisconsin, December, 1920. 


yg a bulletin issued by the Industrial Commission of Wisconsin, the 

following table is presented. The figures are based on returns 
from 211 establishments havi ing 69,000 employees or about one-third 
of the factory workers in the State. 

The total shows a decrease in number of persons employed in 
December of 7.4 per cent as compared with November, and 20.5 
as compared with July. The decrease in total wages paid was 11.9 
per cent and 23.6 per cent in the same periods. 
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PERCENTAGE OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND TOTAL WAGES | 
DECEMBER COMPARED WITH NOVEMBER AND JULY, 1920. 


























| 
wie Total wages j 
December com- Deceraber com- 
nared with— pared with— 
Industry. } , 
} , 
Novem- Novem- . 
| ber. July. ber. Jul 
aa hot 
| | 
TN re eee ee —10.1 —15. 0 —22.1 —! 
eal ce dase whith ese tdnoeehhes wekcbaenneobe wan — 3.0 — .4 —23. 9 
Mining: | 
SE, SS A ee aa EIN. Se -4.3) —7.7 — 6.5 
Tron..... Dunc ecbaibaseanstecctcles che. cet tes tects cacenace | —L7] —7265 — 2.0) _ 
Metal working: 
Pig iron and rolling-mill products.............. Sit aren ae | — 21 — 4,5 — 1.2] 
CRIMI Soee Ss ebb 00scs 1. kdb cchcobbedoccdodae —15.0 — 7. —13.8 | 
SI hg TE, SA EE Ley Ne Pon Sa |. —20. 7 — 22, 8 —34. 1 | 
Railroad repair shops.............- ey hae ee cre — 2.8 + .3 — 3.6 | 
Stamped metal goods. ......... Niet «sted obdweh CREAN) Gh dao) | —&4|] —10.3 — 6.2 
CO Totes ies eels Seep pee | —12,1 —35. 5 15. 8 
Automobiles and motorcycles. ........................2.--. |} —20.1 —73, 4 —44. 7 
Other metalindustries.............. SAE ag ey — 1.7} 2.5 — 1.5 
W ood working: 
Sawmills and planing mills..... havdacophsss katsbeteacias <a — 6.9 — .5 — 5.2 
raga AS gn gn aaa a — 6.4 —25. 5 ~—25. 9 2 
RE EEE eer ee ere er | we —16. 0 — 4.4 — 
Ng ae ee ee — 80 —14. 8 + 2.5 ] 
I ere ee Sb cE ls ow ce ocahcucasdcccetbe cece — 2.3) . —16.3 — .3 
Other wood industries................ » Heat iGi~ tehi ve. 24 —21,8 —19.8 —J0, 4 _ 
Leather: 
ee Se eee 4, ee leads Ae tas... Sa i — 1.5] —21L2 — 6.1 
TE ESS, FENCE LPO EE TO OC tee +#22.1; -—44.1 —21.2 
TCS i. covSs.thessschsss5t8eedh cs seatse esac s — 1,1 — .6 4.4 i 
Textiles: | 
og Be oF, | a en oe — 2.0} -19.0 — 4.2 1 
NEES = OWA ds cacbi bce Sbas Ass bee Sb auocb beds eu 3. 1 — 46.5 —21.7 —57 
Food: 
STII a JetSenbsabeteten gages Seodsedadas ccagoccasacs — .9 +184 — 4.7 +13. 
Se os Ae ee Oe ee ee Pee — 7.5 —14. 9 — 6.7 — | 
i a a EI i NS ALP I eet aoe —14.8 -44.4 — 6.3 
te .d- pid pceatsGghensenkbaateadddcccstsecsacee cl +t .6 +10. 8 + .2 if 
RR LE CEE: FE TELAT TOOT TS TE | —7.5 + 1.2 0 2 
Chemicals (including soap, glue, explosives).................-.- | —16.9 —24. 5 —13.3 22 
Laundering, cleaning and dyeing.......................-....--- | — 66 — 6.4 + 5.5 
Miscellaneous indus ‘ries..........--.e. litt hiatlatell tind ne ain | +33 + 7.1 + 82 
All industries... .. a, Ms SPI ansaid ee QUE Y —7.4} —205) —IL9 —2 
' 


The total of a second table in the bulletin gives the following average 
weekly per capita earnings in the same establishments from July to 
December: July, $27.73; August, $29.81 ; September, $29.30; Octobe: 
$29.45; November, $28.24; December, $26.87. 


Activities of Public and Private Employmeat Offices.’ 


Prior to the war the Industrial Commission of Wisconsin maii 
tained four free employment offices in as many cities of the Stat 
city and State cooperatmg in their support. During the period of thi 
war there was also cooperation with the United States eediivmen 
Service, so that when the armistice was signed in November, 191% 
there were 31 free employment offices, with a central clearance office 1: 
Madison. Positions were found for practically all returning soldie: 
and sailors as soon as they desired employment, more than 6,00! 





! Industrial Commission of Wisconsin, Biennial Report, 1918-1920, pp. 36-4. Madison, 1920. 
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ormer service men being placed in new jobs. The lack of appro- 
priation led to the withdrawal of Federal support on March 22, 1919, 
except the use of the franking privilege and the Federal forms. The 
state legislature made an appropriation of $22,000 to maintaim the 
offices until June 30, 1919, of which sum $16,500 was actually used. 

With the withdrawal of support the number of offices was gradually 
reduced from the maximum of 31 in November, 1918, to 11 in Novem- 
ber, 1919, and this number is still maimtained. Local cooperation is 
required by law, and ‘“‘this proviso has been strictly observed and 
represents a sound policy.”” These 11 offices show 89,286 placements 
for 1919-20, or more than one-half as many as were reported for all 
the 31 offices during the preceding year. Seventy-six per cent of all 
applicants were hired by employers to whom they were referred by 
the employment offices, but only 57 per cent of the employers’ orders 
could be filled 

The last year disclosed a considerable increase in the percentage 
of woman workers placed by employment offices. The rapid increase 
of employment during the year was followed by the transfer of woman 
workers from war work to peace-time pursuits, but the demand for 
woman workers has increased rather than decreased, ‘‘and has at all 
times far exceeded the supply.” 

The industrial commission is charged with the supervision of 
private employment agencies, including the issue of licenses. For 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1920, but 16 licenses have been issued 
as against 38 agencies licensed in 1913-14. ‘These licensed private 
agencies ‘‘are complying strictly with the law’’; but the same can 
not be said with reference to private agencies from outside the State 
which make use of the mails or of traveling representatives to get 
business in Wisconsin. A marked contrast appears between the 
efficiency of public offices and private agencies, the latter having less 
than one-tenth of the number of placements to their credit that 
public offices reported. Thus, for the 12 months ending June 30, 
1920, public offices registered 125,173 applications for work and 
secured 94,770 positions. The number of applicants registering with 
private agencies is not indicated, but the number of positions secured 
was 8,286, of which 2,856 were for domestic and personal service. 
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Employment and Unemployment Conditions in Certain 
Foreign Countries. 


Australia.' 


HE following table indicating the extent of unemployment i: 
Australia is reproduced from the Melbourne Argus for Decem- 


ber 10, 1920: 


UNEMPLOYED IN AUSTRALIA IN DECEMBER 1920, BY INDUSTRIES, 























Num- | 

Num- ber Per 

ber ce ~ 

nor- Loved | ee. 
Item. mally ~ De- | a 

em- | cem- | “os 

ployed.| ber, : 
1920. | 

cmt ee yet Tate be 4 800; 9.4 

NN S205. 6 5d. 22 t oe kdia ib cole Jdc culled oe 2de | 22, 200 700 | 3.2 

ES ES PRS Ra: eee 2, 000 200 | 10.0 

Confectioners -.... 2s opp ak WL a a a, 45 SERS Re. 2, 400 5¢ 20. 8 

ee ee eee, SOP ae See 2, 000 7 35. 0 
Wool and basil workers................. ipl weaken ence the eomgiendl apne 8 iia 
SEE CII, 0... cv cccecccaccceccececksbbblibe l ieigah oh 300 |........ 
EE TETRIS, Ee i Me Reel es Sete TPR 
I ng re CSB a we ee acc cepectee arate. « fron vets Geet... 
Cold eterna ommploees .n... 5. . sds scsi thine... ccudss sean ' a wee | re 

1 This column is not in the original table. ° 
Belgium. 


‘THE American minister at Brussels reports, under date of January 

11, 1921, that there has been created by royal deeree an organi- 
zation known as the Fonds Nationale de Caisse, which is charged with 
the collection and distribution of sums of money to aid the unem- 
ployed, in case of industrial crises, who are affiliated with the officially 
recognized “Caisse de Chomage,” which are regularly established 
organizations for the aid of the unemployed. 

e Fonds Nationale de Caisse is to be maintained by Government 
subventions, by subscriptions, and voluntary contributions from 
employers and from the public. It is to be administered by a counci! 
composed of a president and from six to nine administrators who are 
to be named by the King for a term of three years. The ministers of 
finance, industry, and ravitaillement are each to name one commis- 
sioner to supervise the operation of the organization. 


Czechoslovakia. 


‘THE following excerpts from a report submitted by a representative 
of the United States Department of State in Prague, under daic 
of December 22, 1920, gives general information as to unemployment! 
and the amount of State aid disbursed in the Czecho-Slovak Republic 
in 1920: 
The broad fact about unemployment in Czechoslovakia is that it has decreased 
almost steadily since the end of the war despite the restricted possibility of export 
which has hampered Czecho-Slovak industries like no other country’s. The main 


causes of unemployment in the postwar period in addition to the one just mentioned 
has been the difficulty of finding work for all the demobilized soldiers, the lack of raw 





1 Date from United States consul general at Melbourne, Dec. 10, 1920. 
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materials for some of the Czecho-Slovak industries like the textile industry, the insuffi- 
cient amount of coal for industrial purposes and the fiuctuation of the exchange pro- 
ducing a stocking of products which is more noticeable now in the textile and the 
sugar industries, and the closing of the Russian market. 

Figures for unemployment in Czechoslovakia are obtainable for the whole year of 
1919 and for the first eight months of 1920. During that period unemployment was at 
its highest in the month of February, 1919, when the total number of unemployed was 
266,776, and at its lowest in the month of June, 1920, whenitfell to 29,860 (not including 
Slovakia). The latest figure obtainable, that for the month of October, is 29,050. 
* * * Since August the curve of unemployment has remained almost stationary. 
Figures for Slovakia are not available since the month of June. 

As to the composition of the number of unemployed quoted in the table for 1920 one 
may state that on an average 80 per cent were represented by industry-workers, 5 per 
cent by commercial employees, and 15 per cent by demobilized soldiers. With 
regard to the contingent of unemployed eidetry workers and commercial employees, 
it should be noted that almost half of it has been composed of women. 

Toward the end of June and in the period following the situation of industrial 
production again grew worse, especially in the textile branch, where there was too 
small a market for ready products. 

The excess of production over sales reached in some branches such a pass that a 
further accumulation of products would have been uneconomic. ‘These conditions 
naturally reacted very much on thestate of unemployment. Especially in the textile 
branch unemployment increased very quickly; this may be proved by the fact that 
public aid allotted to textile workers rose within the second quarter of 1920 from 33 
per cent to 81 per cent of the entire amount of State aid disbursed. 

Following the textile branch the greatest unemployment is in the metal works, 
particularly in the Prague district, the porcelain industry, and the industries utilizing 
bones. During the month of September, when the unemployed in Czechoslovakia 
numbered about 30,703, there were 396,699 receiving State aid in Germany, of whom 
one-third are in néighboring Saxony. 

The porcelain industry complains of receiving too little coal. In negotiations with 
labor representatives on unemployment the manufacturers came to an agreement to 
distinguish between two kinds of aid to the unemployed: First, on account of lack of 
coal, and second, on account of disturbances not due to lack of coal; the third possi- 
bility was assistance in cases where order was not maintained. The glass industry is 
in the same position as the porcelain industry. 

The shoemakers, with 70 factories in Czechoslovakia, are also close to a crisis in 
unemployment. They can manufacture 24,000,000 pairs of shoes in a year. Their 
stores in e and-in the provinces and at the factories are stocked full with goods 
and they recently announced a reduction in prices. The leather and hides industry 
and the glove industry are affected in the same way as the shoe industry. As result 
of the recent general strike 2,000 metal workers in Prague were thrown out of 
employment. 


Unemployment Aid. 


Assistance to the unemployed has been regulated by the law of December 10, 1918, and 
was first intrusted to the so-called demobilization commissions, but they disappointed 
expectations, and, in fact, burdened the State with cases which should properly 
have been the wards of the communes. Particularly in Slovakia, everybody who 
could, drew assistance. (In Slovakia, in addition, the practice was current after the 
war as in Hungary of paying the demobilized soldiers a bonus of 360 crowns [$69.48 

]} on demobilization.) The law of December 10, 1918, was therefore supplanted 
y a law of October 17, 1919. The main purpose of this law was to provide State or 
municipal work to the enemployed, such as road making, road repairs, and canaliza- 
tion. This law came into force on November 18, 1919, when all the so-called demo- 
bilization commissions ceased to exist and the question of unemployment came under 
the ordinary political authorities of the Republic. According to this law the local 
authorities must report every fortnight to the minister of social welfare and the min- 
ister, in turn, issues the assistance to be given or restricts it to certain industries, like 
~~ textile industry, excluding other industries where there actually is a demand for 
abor. 

The budget for 1919 contained an appropriation of 206,000,000 crowns [$39,758,000 
par] for State aid to the unemployed, But in the last three months of 1919 unemploy- 
ment slightly increased in excess of expectation and the appropriation was exceeded 
by about 25 per cent. 
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The estimate of the State assistance actually disbursed in the year 1919 is 249,723 572 
crowns [$48,196,649.40 par] for Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia, and 97,717,000 [$18,- 
859,381 par] for Slovakia, making a total of 347,440,572 [$67,056,030.40 par] for the 
entire Republic. 

The report states that complete official returns covering the second 
half of 1920 have not yet been published, but that it is estimated that 
the average number of unemployed in Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia 
was 30,000, with another 15,000 employed half time. For Slovakia 
the estimate is about 700. 

The report further states that the figures on unemployment during 
the first half of 1920, as noted in the following table, do not include 
those unemployed who were supported by industry directly, but only 
those to whom State aid was awarded. To the totals in the table 
should therefore be added the following figures, showing the average 
number of unemployed in each month: 


Saks. #6562. eadssdsd. oat Maj TAR Saas See Bi 6568 WSK. 13 wee 4,444 
BNOING. obec... Mute cesses « pera MSs dihcics Bowes Jim codioGiousaas 2S, 741 
ES ond: dks VdbcsGatied. . .D34St% Sasneecs ee dt cnn dard swe Seis it 4, 309 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND AMOUNT OF STATE AID DISBURSED iN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
IN 1919 AND 8 MONTHS OF 1920. 


[1 crown at par=19.3 cents.] 



























































Bohemia. Moravia. Silesia. Slovakia. Total. 
Month and ik ry 7 
year. _ | Amount jy Amount _| Amount!,;,....| Amount tum. | Amount 
om of State —- of State — of State 1% of State ro of State 
3 aid. ; aid. : aid. ‘| aid. P aid. 
Crowns. Crowns. Crowns. | Crowns. Crowns. 
Jan.,1920..| 86,754) 16,100,534) 4,408) 640, 124) 4,164] 511,339] 9,397| 1,380,000] 104,723) 18, 631, 997 
Feb.,1920..| 84, 9, 067,973} 4,699, 510, 153] 3, 460, 341, 232) 4,026, 1,220,000, 96, 477) 11, 139, 358 
Mar.,1920..| 73,885, 6,443,130} 4,952] 483, 902| 2.525] 320,429] 3,521 490,000] 84,883! 7, 737, 461 
Apr.,1920..| 46,810} 6,209,138] 2,762} 545,740] 1, 891/ 324,549} 2,098) 280,000! 53,561] 7,359, 427 
May,1920..| 37, 3, 882, 155} 2,512} 280,220] 1,274] 162,953! 2,037 230,000) 43,025] 4,555,328 
June, 1920..} 27,361! 3,296,540) 2,124) 274,567; 375! 103,140| 936 90,000; 30,796] 3,764, 247 
July,1920..) 29,495 @) 2, 684 (@) 374 “ 800 (1) 33, 353 1 
Aug.,1920..| (1) | 28, 858} 2,890) (1) 378) 600 = (1) 3,863, 28, 858 
Total....| 385,790) 45, 028, 328| 27, 031 2, 734, 706|14, 441/1, 763, 642,23, 415, 3, 690, 0 450, 686) 53, 216, 676 
Total, 1910. 1,77, 717/218, 461, 06224, sl ie 796, anaes, a 466,084, (2) *97,717,000)2, 036, 051/347, 440, 572 





2 Not reported. 
Germany. 


At A meeting of the economic committee of the Reichstag, held on 

September 8, 1920, the Minister of Labor submitted’ a memo- 
randum on the unemployment situation in Germany,’ which may be 
summarized as follows: 


In examining the unemployment figures a distinction should be drawn between the 
extent of unemployment connected with relief from public funds and the considerably 
larger extent of general unemployment. 

e number of unemployed receiving unemployment relief amounted, at the 
beginning of 1919, to 1,100,000. It then declined steadily and reached the lowest 
point—270,000 unemployed—on June 15, 1920. The serious disturbances of the 
economic life in the early summer 0f 1920 resulted in a steady increase of the number. 
In September, 1920, 419,785 persons were reported in receipt of unemployment allow- 
ances for being entirely out of work. In addition to the 419,785 totally unemployed, 





2? Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung. Beriin, Sept. 26, 1920. 
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nembers of their famiiies, 387,615 in number, were in receipt of relief. The increase 
willin all probability continue as the cold weather leads to a closing of various seavonal 
industries, and the inevitable coal shortage compels even more works than last year 
to close down or restrict their activities. The industrial province of Saxony was most 
affected, and the city of Hamburg, whose overseas trade has ceased. Of the unem- 
ployed in Prussia no less than 46.6 per cent were in the district of greater Berlin. The 
connection between internal disorder and the amount of unemployment is obvious. 
Unemployment is in the main a problem of the large cities and industrial communities; 
in various large cities specially affected, every fifth or even every third person had to 
receive unemployment relief. The results of this unemployment are particularly 
erious in consequence of its long duration. In Berlin 12,392 male unemployed and 
their families had to rely on unemployment relief for six months and 4,653 for nine 
months, Matters are even worse in other places where unemployment was rife 
throughout the war, expecially in numerous towns in Saxony, where the inhabitants 
are completely impoverished. 

[In addition to the totally unemployed, relief has to be given to a large number of 
workers who, while they have found work, are unable to earn sufficient for their modest 
livelihood, the so-called ‘‘short-time” workers. No data as to the number of these 
vorkers who are receiving reliefare forthcoming. Atthe beginning of June, 1920, i. e., 
before the crisis, they were estimated at 100,000, and at the beginning of September 
their number may well have exceeded that of the totally unemployed. The extent of 
‘short-time ” labor may be attributed to postwar social legislation. By the ordinances 
relating to the dismissal of workers and employees.of January 4 and 24, 1919, employers 
were compelled to reinstate all hands employed in their establishments at the outbreak 
of the war. In this way most ex-soldiers were found employment, but a large number 
of works were perforce oversupplied with labor. It was hoped that this would prove 
only a temporary evil and that when the eight-hour day was enforced by law full em- 
ployment would soon become possible. This hope has not been realized for general 
economic reasons, and while there is insufficient employment the factories are still 
vercrowded; the result must be a further curtailment of working hours. 

it is obvious that large demands must be made upon public funds, although the 
amounts paid out for unemployment relief are relatively small. For August, 1920, 
this relief cost 82,500,000 marks [$19,635,000, par]. Given a further increase of unem- 
ployment, expenditure will not increase in the same ratio as the unemployment 
figures, but in a higher ratio, because in the next few months more unemployment 
among married Men is to be reckoned with. In Berlin at the present time 42,544 
married men are receiving relief, as against 21,722 single men. Among the families 
receiving relief in Berlin are 44,000 children, a figure which throws a glaring light on 
the causes of the high infant mortality. 

All these figures refer only to those unemployed who have received relief from public 
funds and who can therefore, in the main, be easily counted. The extent of unem- 
ployment in Germany is, however, far greater. In July, 1920, the number of persons 
looking for work was 1,118,912, including 834,731 men and 284,181 women. Even 
these Rune do not give a comprehensive picture of the unemployment. There is 
little prospect of the employment offices finding work for numbers of people for some 
time, so many do not apply to them, but endeavor to find work in other ways, through 
advertisements in the papers, etc. 

The surplus supply of labor for every vacant position is mainly due to three factors: 
(1) The influx into the labor market of persons who kept aloof from it before the war, 
(2) the reduced efficiency of labor which makes it difficult to fill positions, and (3) the 
economic depression which causes a marked diminution in the demand for labor. 
Men who before the war would not have invaded the labor market are forced to do so 
by the reduction of the army, navy, and defense corps(Schutziruppen); their number, 
according to the 1913 budget, was 937,551. The decline of Germany’s overseas trade 
and the great reduction of the merchant marine has led to much unemployment among 
the personnel of marine shipping. According to the report of the seamen’s association, 
in 1913 this personnel numbered 77,746 men. The number of Germans resident 
abroad who have returned to their native country and of refugees from the ceded dis- 
tricts is very large. These persons have increased Germany’s resident population 
by about 800,000, of whom a large proportion have invaded the labor market. 

Not only does the number of those seeking work raise a difficulty, but also the quality 
of their work, “ The supply of healthy, efticient workers has declined considerably. 
The long-continued undernutrition has sapped the vigor of the population and has 
much increased illness and mortality, especially from influenza and tuberculosis. 
The number of men disabled in the war whose working capacity has been reduced 
50 per cent and over is about 368,000, and of these about 240,000 have invaded the 
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labor market, the remainder being either incapable of work or consisting of perso: 
economically independent. 

While the demand for work has increased for the reasons given above and th, 
efficiency of those seeking work has declined, the possibilities of employment ha 
diminished toan unusualextent. This holds good for nearly all branches of German 
economic life, the only exceptions being the building trades and agriculture, to 
limited extent. The industrial labor market is at very lowebb. After deducting t! 
jobs in the ceded districts, there is a falling off, as compared with prewar days, of al. 
627 ,000 jobs in industrial establishments, both large and medium-sized, i. e., employ: 
not less than 10 persons. 


The issue of the Reichs-Arbeitsblatt for September 28, 1920, +| 
last issue received by this bureau, contains the following table showin. 
the state of unemployment among members of trade-unions reporti 
to the National Employment Office (Reichsamt fiir Arbeitsvermittlun. 


PER CENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG MEMBERSHIP OF GERMAN TRADE-UNIO> 
BY MONTHS, 1912, TO AUGUST, 1920. 





























j l 
Month | 1912 | 1913 | 1914 | 1915 1916 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 19: 
| | / i 
ARC te NR 2.9} 3.2) 4.7] 65) 26) 17] 09) 6.6) 
is oh tien tes cheeses scquadsbastesuunoge te 2.6} 2.9] 3.7] 5.1) 2.8] 16] 0.8) 6.0} 
Pe ue ad bath ccbe lier din ee. ei 1.6) 2.3} 2.8} 3.9! 2.2 1.3} 06.9) 3.9) 
MAL Sah Cridhdben lind dike 93 sea bmcn ss dan bas 17} 23] 2.8} 2.9) 2.3 10}; 6.8); 5.2) 
i aia cine le werlite stitrenindhnc anges tek on 1.9} 2.5}1 2.8} 2.9j 2.5 1.0; 0.8 3.8 | 
iE eg Me a a les ah A ol Aopen yh ae ae R7TY 221 aot 2S! 2S OT GS8i 2.5) 
Bs has ob oh bc conc ebe cel dedp ater ecduss cedbu 1.8) 2.9] 2.9} 2.7 2.4) 0.8! 0.7 3.1) 
SR, i AR eds, is che) abhi ie eben’ 1.7} 2.8] 22.4} 2.6 2.2} 0.8] 0.7 3.1} 
D scm cundtastbasinktn synemecun cose od L831 27115.71 2.6] 2.1 ae ee weed. 
ET ~ 5 cls. cunt kbs donk ene sos 5 66 aie 1.7 2.8/ 10.9 2.51 2.0] 0.7] 0.7] 2.6 ].. 
 . . . ush Se eees be ssaahne obs ahas deo uid 1.8] Z2ET 82) 2S) 1.7) GTi 1.8) 2.91... 
DEUCES bi nnkdcidihosisthitihedatbale than 2.8} 4.8) 7.2} 26] 16] 09! 51 > -- 
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From the preceding table it wiil be seen that durmg the last two 
ears of the war the state of employment among trade-union mem- 
Bane was even lower than in normal prewar times, for during th 
period beginning with June, 1917, and ending October, 1918, tho 
per cent of unemployed members remained always below 1 per cent. 
After the armistice, however, the unemployment rate rose ver 
high, the maximum rate being reached in January, 1919, with 6.( 
cent. 

In the following table, obtained from the same source, is shown 
the rate of unemployment among ‘members of the eight large-' 
federations of trade-unions, i. e., federations with a membership in 
excess of 200,000. 

PER CENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG MEMBERSHIP OF THE EIGHT LARGES! 


FEDERATIONS OF GERMAN TRADE UNIONS, AUGUST, 1913 AND 1919, AND MAY T 
AUGUST, 1920. 






































gD tobe ng ~ = smong mem- 

ber- ip at the end of the last we: 

nip “ of the month of— 
Name of federation. the end of 
; aaaeeet, | 

1 Aug.,| Aug.,| May, | June,| July, Aug 

1913. | 1919. | 1920. | 1920. | 1920. 1921 

htt cnt» <2 hrensin-emngueinerapes 500,184} 2.0); 9.5) 6.2) 85/)17.0) 13.' 
ai ii eA Really ap lag yy aly he Si 389,814] 3.8] 1.8] 3.2|.6.8] 10.4; 10.5 
Meta iworkers (free trade-unioms)..................... 1,684,817] 2.6) 2.77 2.8) 23) 4.0) 5.5 
Buikiing Re a eer eae pee eee oe pos cat 23 »a v4 a9 + 
I adic ue won aoe rinses cebmmnc ty si easanns _ 4 a 9 
ida hemtinneedn eeheteiebiatnus o> shes 06s Sot 16] 1.8] 21) 2.3] 2.9 3.6 
orkers in communa! or State-owned establishments. 297,287 | 0.6} 0.4) 1.4] 1.4] 1.8 2.0 
Metal workers (Christian trade-unions)............... 887} 1.8} 0.8) 0.6) 0.9); 1.8 29 
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An interesting fact brought out by this table is that in August, 
1920, the rate of unemployment among metal workers affiliated with 
the free (socialistic) trade-unions was 5.5 per cent, while among 
those affiliated with the Christian trade-unions the rate of unemploy- 
ment was only 2 per cent. This difference in the rate of unemploy- 
ment may be due to the very radical tendencies of the socialistic 
metal-workers’ unions. These tendencies perhaps induce employers 
to give preference to members of the more conservative Chri tian 
trade-unlons. 

Considered by sex, unemployment among female trade-wnion 
members. was much greater than among male members. Among 
the male membership 5 per cent were unemployed in July, 1920, 
and 5.2 per cent in August. The corresponding figures for female 
members were 10 and 8.7 per cent. 

Statistics of employment offices compiled by the National km- 
ployment Office and published in the Reichs-Arbeitsblatt of Sep- 
tember 28, 1920, show that in August, 1920, there were 226 male 
and 139 female applicants for each 100 vacant situations. The 
corresponding figures for July, 1920, were 210 and 142, while those 
for August, 1919, were 154 and 136. ‘The relation of applicants for 
work to vacant positions in the various occupational groups during 
the months July and August of 1919 and 1920 is shown in the follow- 
ing table: 

RELATION OF APPLICANTS FOR WORK TO VACANCIES AS RECORDED IN GERMAN 

EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, BY SEX AND OCCUPATIONAL GROUP, JULY AND AUGUST, 

1919 AND 1920. 








| Number of applic nts per 100 vacancies. 
Male. Femal 
Occupational group. | OO 
| July August. July. August. 
7 me nat 
1919 | 1920 1919 | 1920 , 1919 | 1920 1919 | 1920 
Agriculture, gardening, etc. ........-.....-..-+.+.---- | 78] 107 89 116 38 4} i2 44 
Mining, smelters, amd salt works. ..-. See rors | 2 92 32 | 103 75 75 56 74 
Quarrying, stonecutting, excavating, ete............. | 82 165 PE A a ee ee 
Metal working and machinery industry ............... | 309! 365 293) 409/ 288/ 221 254 211 
I  nrbnscenpcencrmesepesrrcnp: costs +>: 84 1i4 85] 142; 198; 407, 234 291 
y i a RE at Se Sa. 738 | 817° 698] 431) SSé 732 27 395 
TT ee eee ee | 335) 469) 336] 426) 136] 176) 144 231 
Lemuner MeaUipery..................---s PEIN’ RS | 397! 823 414! 732| 162] 470; 170 311 
Wood working industry.............................. | 83) 441 98 | 466 | 216) 370: 226 371 
Pi gl industries yer TORS Ceres eee, VOR | 575 | 424. 470] 452); 439| 178) 344 173 
Aothing and cleaning industries....................-. 115; 392 133] 348| 388/ 412) 174 283 
iss es 5555 oon'sep b- 4b aod) -orn | 142; 191) 129 ‘iS | ee HOE eee eh tua 
Engineers, firemen, and miscellaneous factory workers.| 180 | 281 | 185| 324 | 435) 551 21 440 
Mercantile employees...........................----- 511} 488; 519} 465} 457 | 262) 375 252 
ST ae 128} 121} 122] 129; 81} 85| 88 s9 
Other wage work and domestic service............... 150} 200 165] 215°) 88! 88| 81 88 
Ee tle et a eae 15i | 210 154} 226| 140} 142 36 139 


j i 








The preceeding table demonstrates conclusively that last summer 
there was a large oversupply of labor in Germany in a number of its 
most important industries and that unemployment among men was 
greater than among women. In the leather industry there were 823 
male applicants for every 100 vacant male positions in July, and 732 
im August. In the textile industry there were 8 male applicants for 
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each vacant job in July, and nearly 44 in August. In the metal 
working and machinery industry the situation became worse from 
month to month. The only occupations in which the labor marke 
for male workers showed a normal or near-normal condition wer 
wae mining, and the hotel and restaurant business. In th, 
chemical industry, in which the situation had been fair in July, ther 
was somewhat increased unemployment in August. 

As regards female help there was an undersupply in agricultw 
mining, the hotel and restaurant business, and in Joreatte servic: 
In all other occupations there was a large oversupply. 

A recent number of the Gastwirtsgehilfen-Zeitung (Berlin, Jan. 1° 
1921), states that according to official reports there has been a gradua! 
decline during the fall in the number of persons receiving unemploy- 
ment allowances. On November 15 the total number of these per- 
sons, exclusive of members of their families, had fallen to 349,24: 
(274,856 men and 74,387 women). 


Great Britain. 


N A summary of unemployment conditions in Great Britain in 192)) 
published in the January issue of the Labor Gazette (p. 213) it i 
stated that in the beginning of the year employment in the industriv- 
generally was good although in the engineering industries and in som. 
other sections of the metal trades considerable unemployment prv- 
vailed owing to shortage of certain materials due to a general strike o/ 
the iron founders which had begun in September, 1919. Following 
this strike, which terminated in January, unemployment condition- 
improved and remained good until summer, during which time (. 
pression set in which became quite general by the first of October in 
most branches of the textile and clothing trades and in the boot an: 
shoe and leather trades. A great deal of unemployment was occ:- 
sioned by the miners’ strike in October and November, and althoug' 
conditions improved following this strike a decline later set in and » 
the end of December employment was slack in most of the princip«| 
industries. The percentage of unemployment among members 0! 
trade-unions reporting was 6.1 on December 31 as compared with 2.\) 
at the pagoning of the year and with 3.7 at the end of November. Thi 
record of persons out of work in the industries (embracing about 
11,900,000 work people) covered by the unemployment insurance av 
which came into operation in November shows that about 5.8 p«: 
cent were unemployed in these industries at the end of the year. The 
total number of work people on the live registers of employment ex 
changes at the end of the year was approximately 748,000, of whoin 
500,000 were men, 188,000 were women, nearly 29,000 were boys, ani 
over 31,000 were girls. The number of disabled ex-service men 
registered for employment at the employment exchanges on Decem- 
ber 31 was 21,415 (including 3,931 in Ireland) as compared wil! 
20,251 on December 3. The number of nondisabled ex-service mc) 
on the live registers on December 31 was 271,067 (including 18, ‘4 
in Ireland), while on December 3 the number was 243,302. 
It is estimated that the miners’ strike from October 18 to Novem 
ber 4 caused an increase in unemployment of nearly 350,000 in various 
industries, to say nothing of a large number of workpeople put upon 
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short time. The following table supplied by the American consul at 
London shows the number of workers in various industries thrown 
out of work by this strike, as estimated by the minister of labor: 


Engineering and iron founding (including 21,000 laborers)................... 88. 000 
Cee 251d cote ob os eck eee OTs dant edes cle e Aa 81, 000 
pao IE py SR Spy 9S 5 8 AR EIS a ae ye. pa pe ... 52,000 
Building trades (including 16,000 painters and laborers). ...............-.... 42, 000 
BE eae elearning tap Aa ce 8 Ie SR a alae 24, 000 
(RR ee ee oe eee eee tc lee kee A Pe, Se 292 000 
a ee oe code Bake didcwanceedocedcecs 26, 000 


In addition, according to the consul’s report, there were 88,042 
persons on short time drawing out-of-work donation or unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit. Of these 50,474 were in the cotton trade, 
15,325 in other textile trades, 8,555 in clothing and boot and shoe 
trades, and 4,510 in engineering and iron founding. 

Unemployment in the various trades at the end of December, 1920, 
as reported by trade-unions having a total membership of 1,534,486, 
together with the percentage of increase or decrease as compared with 
the preceding month and year, is indicated by the following table 
from the Labor Gazette: 


TRADE-UNION PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYED AT END OF DECEMBER, 1920, 
COMPARED WITH NOVEMBER, 1920, AND DECEMBER, 1919.1 





| Unemployment at end of December, 1929. 


| Member- : 
— at Per cent of increase (+) 
Trade. cm of or decrease (—) as 
compared with— 




















December, | 
1920. Number. | Per cent. | MIME AR 
November, December, 
1920. 1919. 
ow A 
J al gy ie a Y 86, 825 | 1,518 a? | + 1.1 + 1.2 
eo cdccccucese 185, 530 176 | my Each? Teams — .l 
Engineering and shipbuilding.................. 477, 213 29, 364 6.2 7s — .7 
MISCOLIAMOGUIS BIUOGAL . 5 5... ence cco wesnece- 88, 900 5, 695 | 6.4 + 3.7 | + 5.2 
Textiles: : | | 
ENS a, 113, 298 5, 767 5.1 + 1.5) + 2.5 
Woolen and worsted....................... 12, 493 1,211 9.7 + 2.9} + 85 
OO Sa OL, cb csialisacde- on | 124,531 | 15,228 12.2 + 8.9 +11.0 
Printing, bookbinding, and paper............ 104, 146 4, 662 4.5 + 1.7 + 3.4 
A oS 06 Bite eS POS ee eee 41,267 | 2,058 5. 0 + 2.0 + 4.7 
WN a ode. did, ads Edinn ose ecsss 49, 443 1, 734 3.5 + 1.6 + 2.6 
Clothing: 
. “ii a eee’ eee | 86,307 | 10,589 12.3 + 6.2 111.8 
ne 96,391 | 12,339 12.8 + 6.4 +12.0 
es > ial aaa ea 16, 692 | 1, 728 10. 4 + 1.6 9.5 
et cs uch « gia tecied } 1, 450 | 5 4 + .4 — .l 
Coenen Td ne nomen 14,974 150 3 oh) deo ect teasninn 
pO NE ee ee ee >, 126 1, 283 25.0 +17.5 +24.2 
RR SS a a 1, 534, 586 93, 597 6.1 2.4 2.9 








' Short time and broken time are not refiected in the figures. In the mining and textile industries a 
contraction in the demand for labor is generally met by short-time working. 





Provision for Unemployed Juveniles in Liverpool. 


3, Slnost among juveniles appears to be quite serious in the 
city of Liverpool (England), the latest available figures, according 
to the monthly report on commerce and industry received by the 
Department of State, dated December 21, 1920, showing well over 
1,000 boys and girls left with no occupation “at a time of life when 
habits of laziness rather than industry are most easily formed.”’ 


J 
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Because of this, the educational authorities in November decided to open centers 0! 
instruction for these idle youths and one is now in operation. It has the names of s\) 
boys aged between 14 and 18 on its register, the average daily attendance being about 
50. Itishoped that this number will be doubied by the end of the year, and if a decide: 
increase is not forthcoming the experiment will be deemed to have failed. But if the 
undertaking is sufficiently brought before the parents, and both educational and |a!, 
exchange officials interest the boys in the enterprise, it is felt that there should be lit! 
difficulty in obtaining sufficient numbers of boys to justify this center and others « 
well. It has been agreed that the day register of the institution shall be proof o| 
attendance of boys who are entitled to out-of-work benefits so that they need not repo: 
ata laborexchange. Also, at the beginning of each day, the labor exchange and th, 
educational office send to the master in charge a list of vacancies for which he ma 
have suitable boys. Three kinds of work are done at the center. There is a wovw.'- 
work class in which the boys make simple articles and for which they are reported | 
show much enthusiasm; there is a rest room where the boys may spend an hour readin 
or utilize the services of a teacher for instruction in arithmetic, bookkeeping, dra. 
ing, or similar subjects; and in the gymnasium of a school close by there is held : 
class for physical exercises and games are played. 


Switzerland. 


‘THE American consul at Bern in a dispatch dated January 
1921, states that the Federal Government has recognized th. 

alarming increase in unemployment in Switzerland by voting an 
immediate credit of 10,000,000 francs ($1,930,000 par) to be used in 
industries for the relief of unemployment, and that the Feder:! 
Council in Bern has for some mont en studying the problem ai 
now expresses itself in favor of some form of governmental insuranc:. 
It appears that 88,400,000 francs ($17,061,200 par) have been take 
from excess-profit taxes collected between 1915 and 1919, which, wit), 
the 10,000,000 francs recently voted, makes a total of 98,400,000) 
francs ($18,991,200 par) to be expended for unemployment relic! 
Of this total amount 31,600,000 francs ($6,098,800 par) have been 
expended in industries which could employ the jobless and in com- 
bating a dearth of dwellings, while 10,200,000 francs ($1,968,600 par) 
have been expended in direct and indirect gratuities to needy Swiss 
both at home and abroad. There thus remain 56,600,000 francs 
($10,923,800 par) to meet the present emergency. ' 

The following statement shows the industries most serious!) 
affected, together with the number of workers unemployed or em- 
ployed part time at the end of July and November, 1920. 


NUMBER OF UNEMPLOYED AND OF PARTIALLY EMPLOYED WORKERS IN SPECIFIE!) 
INDUSTRIES IN SWITZERLAND AT END OF JULY AND NOVEMBER, 1920. 
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The number of unemployed, it is stated, is a very small percentage 
(1.9 percent) of the total number of workers in Switzerland (1,851,599, 
according to the 1905 census) but in two of the industries, namely, 
watch and jewelry and embroidery (not shown in the table), the 
percentage of unemployment, including those working part time, 
was, respectively, 25 and 11 at the end of November. 

The causes given for unemployment are unfavorable exchange 
conditions as affecting exports and favorable exchange conditions 
as affecting imports, making it difficult to sell domestic articles. 


tT 
i 


Meeting in Favor of the Unemployed.* 


A meeting in the interest of the unemployed and to consider the 
decline in salaries was held on January 7 at Geneva. The mecting 
was called by the working union, the league of persons with an estab- 
lished salary, the federation of syndicates of workmen, and the 
Genevese Socialist Party. 

The assembly having been advised that a communistic daily paper, 
L’Avant Garde, was to be published in the near future, the following 
resolution, voted unanimously, was read: 


Gathered in a general assembly comprising more than 3,500 participants, the mem- 
bers of the working organizations of Geneva, after having examined the question of 
unemployment and of 1ts consequences, address an urgent appeal to the local employ- 
ing organizations, which, turning the misery of the unemployed to account, exercise 
a pressure in the matter of the salaries of workmen still finding employment in various 
enterprises. They give notice that they are from this time beginning a death struggle 
against the employers who dismiss their comrades earning normal wages to replace 
them by cheaper labor, now easy to find on account of the present crisis. They now 
request from the council of state a thorough and fair application of the decree of 
October 29, 1919, concerning assistance to the unemployed. 

1. Assistance must be given to all of the unemployed, regardless of the time spent 
on duty with the last employer. 

2. The provision for prolonging the assistance for 150 days in favor of all the unem- 
ployed must be used. 

3. The giving of work as assistance must not be regarded as taking the place of 
assistance in money, as has hitherto been the case. 

4. The cantonal office of unemployment must be reorganized. The work yards of 
the State and communes must be provided with material in accordance with the kind 
of work required from the unemployed. 

The suggestions of the working union as regards nominations for the catonal office 
of conciliation must be given consideration. The assembly requests the Federal 
authorities to revise without delay the clauses of the decree concerning: 

1. Foreigners, who are to be admitted, to share in the assistance on the same footing 
as the Swiss. 

2. The unemployment of persons whose work is performed only during certain 
seasons, which must be treated in the same manner as ordinary unemployment. 

3. The duration of assistance which must be equal to that of the unemployment. 

4. The amount of relief which must be incoenned. 

5. The formation of offices of conciliation in which a representation must be war- 
ranted to the working organizations. 


In order to remedy in a certain measure the crisis of unemploy- 
ment, the municipal administration of the city of Geneva opened, 
this week, work yards in various cemeteries of Geneva, as well as in 
one or two streets, for the construction of sewers, in order to give 
work to the unemployed. Work on the bracing and repairing of the 





* Extracts of an article from the ‘“‘Tribune de Genéve’”’ of Jan. 10. 1921, forwarded by the American 
consul at Geneva. 
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supporting walls along one of the oldest streets of Geneva, as well as 
works of embankment at Chevres, have started. The municipal! 
council has voted, as an emergency, the necessary credit for the con 
struction of a large sewer, passing along three of the main streets o| 
Geneva. This important enterprise will last over six months and wil! 
occupy a great number of workmen. 

It may be said in this connection that since the beginning of th 
crisis the municipal kitchens have been utilized for the preparatio: 
of soup for distribution among the unemployed. ‘The output is about 
800 liters (211.3 gallons) of soup per day. 
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WOMEN IN INDUSTRY, AND CHILD LABOR. 





Child Labor in Wisconsin.' 


HE Industrial Commission of Wisconsin claims for the child- 
labor law of the State that it is “in many respects one of the 
most advanced in the country,’ covering all employments 

except agriculture. Domestic service is regulated only to the extent 
that in cities which contain vocational schools children over 14 
years of age employed in homes must secure child-labor permits. 
All permits are issued by the industrial commission, by its own 
staff in Milwaukee and through officers no $e by it in other 
parts of the State. Approximately one-half of all such permits in 
the State are issued in the city of Milwaukee. Close cooperation 
with the school system is maintained, and the commission is author- 
ized to refuse permits “in the case of children who seem physically 
unable to perform the labor at which they may be employed.” 
Comparatively few children have been found physically disqualified, 
and these have been offered the facilities of dispensaries where the 
conditions may be corrected at a nominal cost. The commission 
has also taken measures to assist children “in finding worth-while 
jobs.” 

No complete statistics as to the number of permits issued is available, 
though ir 1918-19 a total of 23,943 permits were issued in Milwaukee 
and 10,418 elsewhere in the State. The number increased in 1919-20 
to 25,507 in Milwaukee, the number outside showing probably also 
something of an increase over the previous year. Children under 
14 can secure vacation permits only, while for regular employment 
of children between the ages of 14 and 17 a permit must be obtained 
on the basis of physical and educational qualifications. 

The Wisconsin standards of law and administration have been 
accepted by the Treasury Department as satisfying the requirements 
of the Federal child-labor tax law, effective April 25, 1919, so that 
employers in the State have not been affected by it unless they have 
also violated the Wisconsin law. 


Employment of Women and Young Persons in Lead and Zinc Works 


in Great Britain. 


RECENTLY enacted law of Great Britain restricts the employ- 
ment of women and young persons in plants in which lead, 
zinc, and other poisonous materials are produced or manip- 

ulated. The principal features of the law are as follows: 
1. It shall not be lawful for any person to employ any woman or 
young person in any of the following operations: (a) Work at a 








1 Industrial Commission of Wisconsin, Biennial Report 1918-1919, pp. 49-57. Madison, 1920. 
* Journal of Commerce, New York, Jan. 27, 1921. 
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furnace where the reduction or treatment of zine or lead ores is 
carried on; (6) the manipulation, treatment or reduction of ashes 
containing lead, the desilverizing of lead or the melting of scrap 
lead or zinc; (c) the manufacture of solder or alloys containing morc 
than 10 per cent of lead; (d) the manufacture of any oxide, carbonate. 
sulphate, chromate, acetate, nitrate, or silicate of an (e) mixing 0) 
pasting in connection with the manufacture or repair of electric 
accumulators; (f) the cleaning of workrooms where any of the pro- 
cesses aforesaid are carried on. 

2. (1) It shall not be lawful for any person to employ in an) 
process involving the use of lead compounds any woman or young 
person if the process is such that dust or fume from a lead compound 
is produced therein, or the persons employed therein are liable tv 
be splashed with any lead compound in the course of their employ) 
ment, unless the following regulations are complied with as respects 
all women and young persons employed: (a) Where dust or a. 
from a lead iaeneieal is produced in the process, provision must be 
made for drawing the fume or dust away edaa the persons employed 
by means of an efficient exhaust draught so contrived as to operate 
on the dust or fume as nearly as may be at its point of origin; (6) the 
persons employed must undergo the a wh medical examination 
at the prescribed intervals, and the prescribed record must be kept 
with respect to their health; (c) no food, drink, or tobacco shall be 
brought into or consumed in any room in which the process is carried 
on, and no person shall be allowed to remain in any such room during 
meal times; (d) adequate protective clothing in a clean condition 
shall be provided by the employer and worn by the persons em- 
ployed; (e) such suitable cloak room, mess room, and washing accom- 
modations as may be prescribed shall be provided for the use of the 
persons employed; (f) the rooms in which the persons are employed, 
and all tools and apparatus used by them, shall be kept in a clean 
condition. (2) It shall not be lawful for any person to employ in 
any process involving the use of lead compounds any woman or 
young person who has been suspended after medical examination 
from employment in any such process on the ground that continuance 
therein would involve special danger to health. 

The remaining sections of the act are devoted to measures of 
enactment and inspection. 
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A Compendium of Industrial Hazards. 
Ta Bureau of Labor Statistics has long had in mind the prepa- 


ration of a compendium of industrial poisons on lines which 
would make it more easily available for general use than is 

the work of Sommerfeld and Fischer, which was translated and 
published by this bureau in 1912 as Bulletin No. 100, entitled ‘List 
of Industrial Poisons and Other Substances Injurious to Health 
Found in Industrial Processes.”” The pamphlet entitled ‘*Occupa- 
tion Hazards and Diagnostic Signs,) prepared by Dr. Dublin and 
Mr. Leiboff for the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., which was 
developed from this bulletin and other sources, seems to offer the 
nucleus of a manual which would be invaluable for general medical 
work if widened to include hazards and poisons in all branches of 
industry. The rapid development of industrial medicine with the 
increased knowledge in regard to conditions and substances which 
present industrial disease hazards and the increasing number of 
physicians taking up industrial health work make it more impera- 
tive that such a work should be compiled, so that it is urged that 
workers in industrial hygiene take advantage of the opportunity of 
cooperating through ss Dasnan of Labor Statistics with the agencies 
Dr. Dublin mentions in amplifying the scope of the present pamphlet 
so as to make it a complete and authoritative tick on the subject. 
The article which follows appeared in the January, 1921, issue of 
Modern Medicine (pp. 20, 21) and is reprinted in full. Instead of 
the excerpt from the pamphlet which was included in the article, 
however, the entire pamphlet is here reproduced. 


OccUPATIONAL Hazarps AND DiaGnNostic Siens.! 


The statistical bureau of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. has compiled a little 
work, the purpose of which is to aid the medical examiners of the company in the 
field to recognize symptoms of disease of industrial origin. This pamphlet,’ entitled 
“Occupation Hazards and Diagnostic Signs,’ lists the health hazards under the 
four principal heads of dust, heat, humidity, and poison. The last is subdivided to 
show 24 of the more common poisonous substances met with in the industries. Each 
of these health hazards is then related to the symptoms, condition, or disease which 
are to be looked for. Finally, there are given the industries, processes, and occu- 
pations where such hazards exist. This part of the compilation was based largely 


' By Louis 1. Dublin, Ph. D., and Philip Leiboff, statistical department, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co., New York ng 

Read before the Fifth Annual Meeting of the American Association of Industrial Physicians and Sur- 
goons, vagy = on with the health service section of the National Safety Council, Milwaukee, Wis., 
September 29, " 

Philip Leiboff born June 16, 1892, died September 23, 1920. In his untimely death, the field of industrial 
hygiene lost a most promising contributor. The work described in this paper was largely his creation. 

or years, he had ered together material on the effect of the industrial hazards upon health. He had 
planned to extend his observations along many allied lines and his files remain full of projects and of re- 
searches only pertielly completed. This work, for which his equipment was excellent, must now fall to 
other hands. of us with whom the few years of his creative life were passed will long remember 
him and favorably.—L. I. D. 

* Copies of the pamphlet ‘Occupation Hazards and “oo Signs’? may be obtained by writing te 
the statistical bureau, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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upon the classic work of Sommerfeld and Fischer, but it has been expanded to include 
the results of the observations of Drs. Hamilton, Hayhurst, Edsall, Thompson, Kober 
Hanson, and others made since 1910, the year in which the list of industrial poisons 
by Sommerfeld and Fischer appeared. 

The chief merit of our pamphlet consists in the presentation of a supplementar 
list of a large number of occupations in which hazardous conditions are usually found 
The occupations are listed alphabetically, and after each is appended a code of letter 
and numbers which refer back to the previously mentioned hazards. Thus, the 
first occupation, ‘‘acetylene gas makers,’’ appears with the code D i, 21, 18, which 
indicates that such workers are exposed to the hazards of poisoning (D) from ammonia 
(1), sulphureted hydrogen (21), and phosphorus (18); likewise, throughout the entire 
list of occupations. By this means, the general practitioner can readily determine 
whether the person examined isin fact suffering from the effect of his occupation; for, 
by turning to the particular occupation in the list, he learns what hazards exist and 
what symptoms and diagnostic signs to look for. His examination is in this wa) 
made more illuminating; for he can iook for the definite signs of disease and these 
are more likely to be found and properly interpreted than if no such direction wer 

iven. Physicians, not specialists in occupational hygiene, can thus learn to 

etect the effects of industry and, conversely, can eliminate the occupation as th 
cause when certain symptoms are observed which do not fit the usually observed 
effects of the occupation. 


Its usefulness demonstrated. 


The pamphlet has been widely distributed among the more than 6,000 medica! 
examiners of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. It has been well received by thei 
and it has demonstrated its usefulness. The general practitioner and insurance 
examiner can not be expected to know the hazards of industry and the indications of 
disease resulting from industrial exposure. This painphiet apparently has served 
to overcome these limitations of knowledge and experience. It has also had the 
effect of interesting thousands of medical men in industrial hygiene; it has widened 
their horizon and has made them agents for the collection of industrial and hygienic 
information. As they are widely distributed over the United States and Canada, 
and operate especially among the industrial population, their opportunities for the 
collection of important data are many. 

Very serious limitations of the pamphlet are clearly realized. It is very far from 
complete either in the list of hazardous occupations or in the list of hazardous condi- 
tions or substances met with in industry. The list includes only about 500 occu- 
pations and only the most prominent of the health hazards. Furthermore, as 
the pamphlet was intended primarily for the use of the medical examiners of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., it embraced only those matters which would be 
important in their special work. A number of important considerations which would 
have been included it a more general work were omitted. Such occupational diseases 
and conditions as anthrax, caisson disease, and electric shock were omitted because 
they would not occur in the course of medical examinations for life insurance; so 
also were industrial hazards which have only local or temporary effects, poisons not 
frequently met with in industry, and, also, such which cause disease, whose symptoms 
are subjective and require a clear description by the person examined. In short, 
the work was limited to an effort to acquaint an insurance medical examiner with the 
recognizable symptoms of the chronic effects upon health of the more important 
occupational hazards, excepting the most obvious ones. 

The possibilities of and, in fact, the need for the extension of this work is very clear. 
The realization of such extension can best be brought about by the cooperation 0! 
such associations as the health service section of the National Safety Council, the 
American Association of Industrial Physicians and Surgeons, the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, and life and accident insurance companies. We recom- 
mend that a committee be appointed from these groups to consider ways and means 
for extending the work we have begun. Such a committee could get in touch with 
industrial physicians and factory inspectors, send them copies of our pamphlet and 
obtain from each answers to questions similar to the following: 

1. What additional hazards do you note for any of the occupations listed? 

2. What particular occupations involving hazards are you familiar with which 
are rt ae in the pamphlet sent you; what are the conditions of work and hazards 
IDVOLV: 

3. What symptoms do you note for industrial hazards which differ from those 
tabulated or which are in addition to them? 
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The results of such an undertaking,* if carried out earnestly for a period of vears, 
should be very valuable indeed. A reference work of the highest order both in 
completeness and in scientific accuracy would be produced, industrial hygiene 
would be most stimulated as a branch of preventive medicine, and much valuable 
health work pecomaplrias. Thousands of persons suffering from occupational disease 
would ultimately be discovered and the first step taken to control the conditions 
which make for such disease. 

The original pamphlet follows: 


OccuPaTION HazarRpS AND DiaGnNostic SIGns. 


A guide for medical examiners reyarding impairments to be looked for in hazardous occu- 
pations— Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 1918. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Some occupations have injurious effects on the physical condition of those engaged 
in them. Those who work with poisons, such as lead, arsenic, mercury, picric acid, 
etc., or those who have been exposed for a long period to dust, heat, or humidity may 
be impaired seriously as the result of their work. In many cases their condition 
is not manifest to the doctor; a more careful examination is required to determine 
whether the occupation has had the anticipated effect. The recognition of the more 
serious of these ettects is important to the medical examiner when forming a judgment 
as to the insurability of the risk. 

The examiner should be careful to see i/ any of the usual diagnostic signs of poisoning, 
dust, heat, or other exposure are in evidence. In the case of those exposed to lead- 
such as employees in storage-battery plants, white-lead workers, paint mixers, etc.- 
the blue line on the gum, the pale, sallow appearance and the trembling fingers are 
significant as indications of chronic lead poisoning. Physical symptoms and condi- 
tions which ordinarily may be passed by, become important when considered in this 
way in relation to the particular occupation. 

Furthermore, it is oiten necessary to keep in mind not only the present occupation, 
but the former one as well. oremen and supervisors applying for insurance may no 
longer be exposed to the hazards of their industry, but careful examination may 
reveal the presence of the effects of the previous occupation from which they have 
risen. 

In the following list four major hazards are considered, namely: Dust, heat, moisture, 
and poisons. Long exposure to these usually leaves definite physical signs which 
the examiner can discover. We have given for each hazard the various symptoms 
to be looked for and the more common industries, occupations, and processes where 
such hazards are met. It is hoped that the examiners will give occupation findings 
their proper weight in the formation of judgments regarding physical condition. 


| Symptom, condition, or disease to look | Industries, processes, and occupations 
for. which offer such exposure 





Health hazards. 


A. DUST. 


Mechanically or chem- | Chronic catarrh of the respiratory and | Marble and stone, mining, phosphate, 


ically irritating,orin- | digestive tracts; inflammatory condi-| cyanamide, asbestos, textile, alkali, 
fectious dust. dition of the eye, ear, noseand throat; | button, etc., industries; grinding, 
ulceration of the nasal passage; fibro- | sand blasting, polishing, cutting, chip- 
| Sis; tuberculosis. ping, buffing, mixing materials in 
| rubber, glass, pottery and chemical 
| industries; sorting of rags, file mak- 

ing, comb making, etc. 

B. HEAT. 


Inclading cold and va- , Anemia, general debility, catarrh, Iron and steel mills, smelteries, foun- 
riations in tempera-  ‘‘colds,” rheumatism, stiff joints, | dries, metal-working plants, glass 
ture. lumbago, Bright’s disease, skin ee | factories, electrochemical works, 

tions, cancer, fibrosis, premature old | laundering, glue manufacturing, su- 
age, cataracts, retinitis, conjunctivitis. gar refining, bakeries, confection 
making, ice manufacturing, kilns in 
potteries, color works, etc.; tempering 
and annealing, canning and preserv- 
ing (hot steam process); dining-car 
| workers, cooks, stokers, firemen, still- 
| | men, blacksmiths, furnace tenders. 





5 Awaiting the appointment of such a committee, tne writer is asking for the cooperation of industrial 
physicians and is, in fact, receiving much material from them which will help to complete the manual, 
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Health hazards. 


C. HUMIDITY. 


Including moisture, | 
wet, dampness, etc. | 


D. POISONS.,! | 


a 


2. Amy] acetate........ 


BS. Amine of]... 3.5.3 


4. Aniline dyestuffs... 


5. Arsenic compounds..| 


7) aes eee ee 


7. Brass {zine poison- 
ing). 


&. Carbon disulphide. .. 


9 Carbon monoxide. . .! 
| 





Diseases of the respiratory passages, neu- 


Irritation of the mucous membrane and 


Nervous symptoms and palpitation of 


| Profound anemia, slowing of the pulse, 


Dermatitis, itching, eruptions, and dis- | 


Melancholia; emaciation;catarrh ofthe 


Numerous spots of extravasated blood; 


Symptom, condition, or disease to look 


for. 


ralgic and rheumatic affections. 


chronie bronchial catarrh, edema of 
the lungs. 


the heart. 


disordered nervous symptoms, cyano- 
sis, spasmodic muscular pains. 





| 
| 
J 


coloration of the skin; inflammation 
ofthe conjunctiva or cornea. 


mucous membranes indicated by 
coryza, pharyngitis and bronchitis, 
hoarseness; perforation of the nasal 
septum; skin diseases; falling out of 
hair and nails; brownish pigmenta- 
tion. 





anemia, fatty degeneration of the in- 
ternal organs; tremors of the hands 
and arms; inflammation and ulcera- | 
tion of the gums and lips as in scurvy; | 


~ dryness of the skin. 


The illness is primarily an acute one; 


definite chronic poisonings do not | 
occur. Look for signs of respiratory 
and degenerative diseases. 


Muscular weakness with trembling, 


spasms or twitching, paralysis with 
atrophy of the muscles; deafness, 
acceleration of the heart’s action 
emaciation, disturbance of the cent ral 
nervous system, excitement, depres- 
sion, temper, etc. 


Weakness of memory, anemia, hot 


flushes, palpitation of the heart, 
irregular, slow or fast pulse. 





REVIEW. 





Industries, processes, and occupatior 
which offer such exposure. 





Pulp and paper mills, tanneries, fe 
hatting ( wet processes), textile ind, 


tries (especially cotton), furnit 
(glue department), sugar refinin; 
(filtering process), canneries, oilclot 


and linoleum (dryingrooms); gluin 
clay working, plaster of Paris wor! 
ing, steam vulcanizing, paint manu 
facturing (color department), dye 
and cleaning. 


Coke ovens, gas plants, ammonia ga 
collection and ammonium compou 
making, ice manufacture, refrigerat 
plants, mirror silvering. 

Lacquering, enameling, bronzing, zil 
ing, leather mottling, patent feat! 
making, wiring for incandesce: 
lamps, and oiicioth manufacturi: 
polishers and buffers 

Manufacture of aniline oll, paints 
ors, dyestuffs, explosives, pho 
graphic materials; rubber compou! 
ing and mixing, lithographing, pri: 
ing, dyeing. 

Dyestuffs, explosives 


Arsenic mining, smelting and refini 
oflead, tin, gold, silver, copper, zi1 
mixed sulphides, etc. (practically 
ores in the United States carry son 
arsenic); copper and brass foundr 
manufacturing ofarseniccompoun 
color making, dye works, glass m 
ufacturing, rubber works, wall p: 
Paris green, oilcloth, artificial fi 
ers; preserving of hides, skins 
furs, tanning and handling of hi 
refining and dissolving fats and 
grease, galvanizing. 

Picrie acid manufacture, coke oven 
product works, paint, varnish, « 
stuffs, pharmaceutical preparatio) 
rubber tire and specialty works, f 
tilizer works;asasolvent and clear 
ing substance in dry-cleaning wo! 
etc., carbureting, illuminating ; 
painters, lacquerers, bronzers, 
ers, photo-engravers, pipefitters. 

Brass casting, brazing, junk metal! 
fining. 


Manufacture of carbon disulphide, c 
bon tetrachloride and other che 
icals; disinfectants, rubber solvent 
metal polish, artificial silk; vulca 
ing rubber, extraction of oil, grea 
sulphur. 


In plants where firing and heati 
arrangements are defective; ind 
trial gas producing, acetylene, c 
cium cafbide, phosphorous oxych|: 
ride, etc., making; mining, tum: 
work; blast furnaces, gas wasiiel 
scrubbers, gas engines, gas boiler 
cupolas, dolomite furnaces and oth: 
places in the steel industry, cok 
ovens and coal-tar distillation plan| 
smelting furnaces, gas machine 
kilns, foundries, charcoal burning 
machine soldering; motor garages 0! 
testing rooms. 


1 For the data presented under this heading, the revised and translated ‘‘ List of industrial poisons, 


oom iled by Sommerfeld and Fischer, has been drawn upon largely. 


Bureau of Labor, Bulletin No. 100, May, 1912.) 
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The arrangement is similar. 
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Health hazards. 


Tetrachlorethane. 


' 


11. Chlorine gas........ 


12. Hydrochloric acid . . 


INDUSTRIAL 


Symptoms, 





i 
| 


14. Mercury fulminate, 


nitrate, oxides, and 
other compounds. 





SDR INN RTE 5 Se rg alaees 


15. Methyl (wood) al- 
cohol. 

16. Nitrous gases....... 

ee 


18. Phosphorus. ....... 


19. Picric acid.......... 








for. 


10. Chlorine ae Pale face; ashen blue color of lips and 


gums; in the early stages, faint trace 
of yellow in white of the eyes and 
drowsiness, later, jaundice; thick, 
very dark urine. Look especially 
for liver destruction. 

Pallid countenance, diseases of the 
respiratory tract, lobular pneumonia, 
emaciation, chlorine acne, decayed 
teeth. 


Irritation of the respiratory organs, 
chronic irritation of the mucous mem- 
branes, catarrh of the conjunctiva, 
coryza, pharyngeal, laryngeal and 
bronchial catarrh; erosion of the 
teeth, ulcers. 


Sallow, pale, yellowish hue of the skin; 
fetid breath, blue-gray discoloration 
of the gums, plumbic arthralgia, 
fibrillar trembling of the fingers, lead 
paralysis, especially the extensor 
muscles of the arm and hand, pro- 
gressive atrophy of the optic nerve. 


Ptyalism; swelling and inflammation 
of the gums and of the buccal mucous 


condition, or disease to look 








membrane; localized white spots in | 
the mucosa surrounded by pale blue | 
or reddened area; bleeding of and a | 


blue line on the gums; loose teeth; 
rodent ulcers; dermatitis of hands, 
forearms, aid face may occur; pallor 
and mercurial tremor, generally 


weakness of the hand and digital ex- | 


tensors; foul breath. 


Inflammation of throat, mucous mem- 
branes, and of the air passages, con- 
junctivitis; affections of the retina 
and optic nerve, photophobia; der- 

_Matitis; epiphora; hyperesthesia and 
motor weakness of the arms. 


Pale, sallow complexion; chronic bron- 
chial catarrh and other irritation and 
congestion of the air passages; inflam- 
mation of the eyes; erosions of the 
nasal septum; injury to the teeth. 


Digestive disturbances, emaciation, 
skin lesions, cough, chronic nephritis. 

Affection of the bones of the face, swell- 
ing and ulceration of the gum and the 
buccal mucous membrane, loosening 
and falling out of teeth, suppuration 
fistulous channels in the cheek and 
destruction of the jaw bones; ashen 
pallid complexion. 

Itching, inflammation of the skin, ve- 
sicular eruption, sometimes a rasp 
like that of measles or scarlet fever, 
yellow pigmentation of the epidermis 
and conjunctiva, jaundice, in‘flamma- 
tion of the mucous membrane, Dasal 
eatarrh; darkening of the urine; look 
for indication of inflammation of the 
kidneys in the urinalysis. 
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Industries, processes, and occupations 
which offer such exposure. 


As “dope” in varnishing airplane 
wings, and as a solvent for acetate of 
cellulose. 


Manufacture of chlorine, chioride of 
lime, disinfecting ageuts, and other 
chlorine products; bleacheries; as a 
bleaching agent in textile mills, 
broom factories, paper mills, lauu- 
dries, etc.; on charging floor of jiirie 
acid building. 

Acid, synthetic soda and glucose manu- 
facturing: dye works, explosive 
works, dry and storage batteries, 
bleaching, wice drawing, soldering, 
tinning, metal picking, petroleum 
deodorizing, fertilizer treating, gal- 
vanizing, shoddy carbonizing, glass 
finishing: pipe fitters, steam fitters, 
plumbers. 

Mining and smelting of lead ores, man- 
ufacturing of metallic lead articles, 
lead alloys, foundry shops, tin shops, 
bottle cap factories, sanitary ware 
factories, composing rooms, file cut- 
ting works, lead colors and other 
lead compounds, storage batteries: 
babbitting, soldering, lead burning, 
tempering, painting and varnishing, 
putty polishing; in fhe mixing of ma- 
terials in the pottery, rubber and 
textile industries; linoleum manufac- 
turing; some mirror backing. 

Mining and smelting of quicksilver, 
amalgam gilding and silvering, inan- 
ufacture of thermometers, barome- 
ters, etc., incandescent electriclamps, 
electrical apparatus; compounding of 
salts of mercury, colors, ships’ bot- 
toms paint, pharmaceutic products, 
dyes, explosives; felt-hat manufac- 
ture, Edison iron-nickel alkaline 
storage battery, zinc electrodes, pho- 
tography, steel engraving, priming 
in fuse and cartridge works. 

Dry distillation of wood; as a solvent 
in the preparation of varnish, lacquer, 
polish, and perftrmes; denaturing of 
alcohol, pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions, coal-tar colors, in cotton print 
manufacturing; beer vat varnishing, 
artificial flowers stiffening, felt hat 
stiffening, airplane wing doping, 
celluloid making, patent leather. 

The manufacture of nitric, sulphuric, 
and oxalic acids, nitric salts; in the 
nitration processes (these include the 
manufacturing of explosives; nivro- 
cellulose, or nitrocotton, picric acid, 
nitrotoluol, nitrobenzol, nitronaph- 
thalenes, gee Neg o! etc.), cellu- 
loid work, aniline colors: in mines 
(incomplete detonation). 

Picric acid, coal tar distillation, gas 
works, dyeing, and calico printing. 

In the extraction of phosphorus, manu- 
facture of phosphorus compounds, in 
the bone-black and bone-ash indus- 
tries, tar colors, artificial manure, 
phosphorous bronze, some fireworks, 
in foundries, and in maich factories, 
using white or yellow phosphorous. 

In the manufacture of explosives and 
dyestuffs; shell filling, photography, 
and chemical processes. 
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Health hazards. 


20. Sulphur dioxide. . -. 





21. Sulphureted hydro- 


gen. 


22. Sulphuric acid... ...| 


23. Trinitrotoluol. ..... 


24. Turpentine. ........ 








Symptom, condition, or disease to look 
for. 








Industries, processes, and occupation 
which offer such exposure. 





Trritation of the mucous membranes of 
the respiratory organs and of the eyes; 
bloody expectoration. 


Fetid eruetations: irritation and inflam- 
mation of the conjunctiva, rarely ero- 
sion of the cornea; vesicles on the lips; 
m severer cases, contraction of the 
pupils, slowing of the pulse, nystag- 
mus, and Cheyne-Stokes respiration; 
tendency to the formation of boils, 
sallow complexion and emaciation. 


Inflammatory diseases of the respira- 
tory organs and injury to the teeth. 


Symptoms come on gradually; nose and 
throat irritation, obstinate coughing, 
expectoration of yellow mucus; 
discoloration—a_ mixture of lividity 
and jaundice, yellow in the eves, livid 
lips, dirty gr: ayish-yellow skin. Cya- 
nosis, jaundice, rash on skin, short- 
ness of breath, anemia, palpitation, 
bile-stained urine, rapid weak pulse. 
To detect early stages, look for a bluish 
eolor on the lips and lobes of the ears, 
yellowing of the whites of the eyes and 
persistent cough. 

Irritation of the mucous membranes 
of the eyes, nose, and of the air pas- 
sages, frequent cough, indication of 
bronchitis, bloody urine with odor of 
violets, inflammation of the skin, blad-| 
der and kidneys. 





| 
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AL 


hazard, whether dust, heat, humidity, 
the capital D signify the particular poisons to which the workers i 


are exposed. 


- 


PHABETICAL LIST OF HAZARDOUS 


Roasting sulphur or pyrites, H,)50, 
manufacturing, glue, bone and 
tine industries; disinfectants; petr 
leum refining, bleaching, preservir 
fumigating, galvanizing;  rublh 
works, storage batteries; 
tending. 

Pyrites and other mines; ble 
other furnaces; in illumi inating 
tar distiflation or coke oven pl 
in putrefactive. processes (glue mal 
ing, bone storage, green hide storas 
sewers); as a reagent in laboratori 
Leblane soda process, manufactii 
of compounds of sulphur and oth: 
chemical works. 

Fertilizer works; petroleum, linseed 
sugar, tallow refining; iron and si« 


furnace 


pickling, stecl wire drawing, 
dipping and other cleansins gofmeta 
glass, brewery vats, etc exnlos 
alum, mixed muriatic pon nity 
acids, phenol, artificial organie « 
stuffs, cows sulphate, ammonia 


other chemicals manufacturing: t 

tile industry, tanneries, storage bat 

tery works, salt factories: nipe fitt 

steam fitters, and plumbers. 
Explosives. 


Manufacture and application of paint 
and varnish, cement, lacquer color 
etc., tapestry printing, pottery d 
rating, art glass works, linoleuf 
cleansing, and as a rubber solvent 





OCCUPATIONS 


(Use this list to find diagnostic signs in oeeupations.) 


The capital letters after each occupation, A, B, 


or poisons. 


Exam ple.—Stiffeners (felt hatting), D 15. 


Such workers are exposed to the fumes of wood alcohol which cause 
symptoms, the following, which can be observed by you: 


or D, refer to the particula: 
The Arabic numerals followi 
i the oec upation: 


, among oth: 
Inflammation of the throat 


mucous membranes, and of the air passages, conjunctivitis, affection of the ret 
and optic nerve, dermatitis. 


Example. —Patent leather workers, B, D 13, 24, 9, 2, 
Such workers are exposed to heat as well as to te: poisons as lead, 


carbon monoxide, amyl acetate, and wood alcohol. 


turpentin: 





Acetylene gas makers, D 1, 21, 18. 
rere: pers, ‘auton; he? se 
evs (electroplating), 
AN 12, te i 


Acid fishers glass), D 12, 22. 
Acid makers (chemicals), D 12, 16, 


20, 22. 
Acid mixers, D 16, 22. 
‘Acid recoverers (chemicals), D 16, 


Acid weighers (chemicals), D 12 
or 16 or 22. 

Airplane factory workers, D 10. 

Airplane-wing varnishers, D 10. 


en salts makers, B, D 1, 
2l, 
, Alechol stiffeners (felt hatting), 
15 
my YT vde pump men (chemicals), 


Alkali workers, D 11, 12, B. 

Annealers, 

Aste workers, D 13, 24, 2, 15. 

Arti cial flowers d yers and d finish- 
ers 

AStifical ¢ manure makers, AD18, 
22, 12, 20, 21, 16. 

Asbestos workers, A. 
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Babbitt 2 akers, D 13. 


Bakers, B 

Bar-mill worke rs (iren and steel 

Basic m6 (artificial manure 
workers 


D 


~~ a+ ed (glassworks), A, 
1 

Batch ‘makers (rubber works), A, 
D 13, 4. 

Baters (tannery), C. 

Beamers (textile), A. 

Beam men (tannery), C. 

Beamsters (tannery), C. 
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Beater men (paper and pulp), C. 
Beater tenders (paper and pulp), 


Cc. 
Bed rubbers (marble and stone), 


A. 
Beer-vat varnishers, D 15, 13,6, 24. 
Bench molders ( foundry ', A. 
Benzol still workers, D 6. 
Bessemer converter workers (iron 
and steel), B 
Beta still operators (paint), B, D 
99 


Bevelers, A 
Billet mill 
steel), B 

Blacksmiths, B. 

Blast-furnace workers, B, 2 20. 

Bleachery workers D dl, 

Bleachery dryers, B, 

Blockers (felt ye Fratday C, D 9. 

Blooders (glove leather tanning), 
D 4, 13. 

Blooming-mill workers (iron and 
steel), B 

Blowers (felt hatting), A. 

Blowers (glass manufacturing), 
B 


workers (iron and 


Blowers-out (zinc smelting), B, 
D 7. 

Bluers (revolvers), B. 

Boiler washers, C. 

Bolt makers, B. 

Bradley hammer operators (forge 
shop), B. 

Brass casters, D 7, B, D 13, 20, 9, 
TS. 

Braziers, B, D7 

Bric kmakers, A, B, C, D 13. 

Bronzers, D 13, 5, 6, 15, 1, 21. 

Broom and brush bleachers, D 
11, 20. 

Browners of gun barrels and steel, 
D 14. 

Brushers (felt hatting), A, D 14. 

Brush makers, A. 

Buffers, A. 

Burners (enameling), B, D 13. 

Burrers (needles), A. 

Burr filers, A. 

Button cutters, A. 


Cable ere (telephone), C, D 
13, 24, 9, 21. 
Calenders (rubber), B. 
— ww y B, C, D 5, 13, 11, 
2, 22,9, A 
Cathay makers, y= Mg 
Canners, B,C Di 
Cappers (win¢ ow glass), B 
Carbide workers 
Carbolic acid w orkers, D 6, 22, 17. 
Carbon brush makers, A. 
Carbonizers (shoddy), D 12,5 
Carborundum workers, A, B. 
Carboy handlers ( chemicals’ ), D 
16, 22, 12. 
Carders (textile, hatting), A. 
Card grinders ( tex tiles), A 
Carpet weavers, A. 
Carroters (felt hatting), D 14. 
Cartridge bullet casters, D 13. 
Cartridge cup washers, Cc. 
Cartridge felt and wad ‘makers, Cc. 
Cartridge fulminate mixers, D 14. 
Cartridge primer workers, D4. 
emg $ shot shell paraffin dip- 
pers, 
Case Raia B. 
Casters (brass foundry), D 7, B. 
Casting cleaners ( ar pig 
Casting dippers (found D 13. 
Catchers Gone ror ay steel), b. 


Celluloid dyers, D 3, 13. 

Celluloid makers, D’ 15, 16, 22, 21. 
Celluloid polishers, A. 

Cement workers, A. 

= men (sulphuric acid), D 


, 22. 
Chargers (iron and steel), B. 
Chargers (zinc smelters), A, B, 
D 5, 9, 13, 20 
Chasers (steel), A. 
Chemical plant workers ! (see par- 
ticular chemical). 
Chilled shot makers, D 13, 5. 
Chillroom workers (packing 
house), B. 
Chippers A. 
Cc igar makers, 
( ‘innabar smelters, B, D 14, 20. 
Clay plug makers ( ottery), A ,C. 
Cc lay pe products workers, A, B, 
13 


Coal miners, A, C, D 9, 16, 21. 
Coke oven by- product workers, 
D 1,6, 9, B. 
Colorers (jewelry), D 2, 
3 99 


16, 22. 


A 


12, 14, 


Color makers, A, D 13, 5. 

Color workers (print), ’D 16. 
Comb makers (brass; celluloid; 
steel; textile), A. 

Compositors, D 13. 

Compounders (rubber), A, D 


Conce ntrating mill murbee (lead 
and zinc), A, C, D 

Concentrating ‘mill soul (not 
cyanide), A, C. 

Condenser cleaners (zinc 
ing), B, D7 

Coners (felt hatting), A, D 14. 

C = per miners, A. 

Copper smelters, B, D 5, 9, 20. 

( ore makers, A, B, D 9. 

Cotton cloth bleachers, C, B, D 
22, 12, li. 

Cotton-mill workers, A, C. 

Cranemen (chemical industry), 
A,B 

Cranemen (glass industry), B. 

Cranemen (iron and steel), B. 

Creosoting-plant workers, C. 

Yet mixers, A. 
Crucible steel department em- 

ployees, B. 

Cc sashes men (clay and stone), A. 

Cupola men (foundries), 

Curers, cold (rubber), D 8, 6, 15. 

Curers, vapor (rubber), B, C, D 
g ¢ 


smelt- 


Cut-glass workers, A, D 13. 
Cutlers, A. 
Cyanamide workers, A. 


Detonator workers, packers, D 14. 
Devil operators (felt hatting), A. 
Diamond cutters, A, D 13. 
Digester house w orkers (paper 
and pulp), C, B. 

me re — (electroplating), C 

12, 16, 2 
Dipper Seaieottony, D 16. 

ers (vulcanizing), D 8. 

ers (textile), A, C. 
oo (airplanes), D 10. 
Dressers (glass), B. 
Dresser tenders (textile), B, C. 
Drivers. Gnotor v ehicles), B, D 9. 
Drop forgers, B. 
Dry cane "workers, A, D6, 12, 

13, 
Dry cleaners, B, D 6, 15, 24, 8. 
(felt hatting), o D5. 

Dryers (rubber), D 





1 Vat, tank and still cleaners, steam fitters 
listed are handled, are con 


where the 
Pp 
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Drying-room tenders (miscel- 
laneous), B. 

Dye mixers, A, D 4, 13. 

Dyers, B, C, D 5, 4, 6, 17, 19, 21, I, 
13, 15. 

Dyers of hats, D 15. 


Electrotypers, A, D 13. 
Emery workers, ry 
Enamelers, B,C, D 13. 
Engine testers (automobiles 
Excelsior pressers, A. 
Extractor operators (soap), B, C. 


), DY. 


Feather workers, A, D 5, 4. 

Felt extractors, C. 

Felt hatters, A, B, C, 
16, 22, 5, 9, 4. 

Fertilizer w —— operatives, 
D 20, 12, 16, 22, 6. 

Fiberoid w ro hong D 15. 

Fiber workers, ¥ 

Filament makers and mounters 
(incandescent lamps), D 15, 9 
B. 

File makers, 

Filers, A. 

Filter press workers, C. 

Finishers (boots and shoes), B, 
D 15, 9, 1. 

Fitters (boots and shoes), 

Flangers (felt hatting), B, 

Flatteners (glass), B. 

Flint makers, A. 

Floor molders (foundry 

Flue cleaners, D 9, 20, A. 

Flush tenders (aluminum), C. 

Forgemei 


D 14, 15, 


A, ©, 


A, D 13. 


D 15. 
D 9. 


Formers (felt hatting), A, D 14. 

Foundrymen, A, B, D 9, 20. 

Fur carders, clippers, cutters, 
pullers, A. 

Furnace men, B, D 9 

Fur preparers (other than felt 


hatting), A, D 5, 14. 


Galvanizers, D 1, 7, 12, 22, C. 
Gardeners, D 5. 

— ironers, B, D 9. 

Gas producers, B,D9. 

Gatherers (glass), Be 

Gilders, D 6 or 15 or 2. 

Glass finishers, A, C. D 13, 12, 22. 
Glass makers, B 
Glazers (sanitary ware), C, D 13. 
Glove makers (leather preparers), 

D 13, 4, A, C. 

Glue workers, A, C. 
Grain-elevator workers, A. 
Grainers, A, D 13, 4. 

Granite workers, A. 

Graphite workers, A, B. 

Grid casters and trimmers (stor- 

age batteries), D 13. 

Grinders, A. 

Guncotton dippers, D 16. 
Guncotton pickers, A. 
Guncotton washers, C. 
Guncotton wringers, D 16. 
Gypsum workers, A. 


Hair factory workers, A, C, D 4. 

Hardeners (metals), B or D 13. 

Hard rubber workers, A, B, C. 

Heaters (iron and steel; tin plate), 
B. 


Hide preservers, unhairers, D 5. 
Hop sulpherers, D 20. 
Hot rod rollers (iron and steel), B. 


Ice (artificial) makers, B, C, 
Ice-cream makers, B, Cc 
Ice-machine srt Rit D1. 


- oben fitters onl plumbers, in PERIED plants or in plants 
erably more exposed than are other workers in the same 
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Illuminating-gas makers, A, C, D 
22,9 


Imitation pearl workers, D 16. 

ee makers, D 15, 
Qo 

Insecticide makers, D 5, 13. 

Tron and steel workers, B. 

Ironers, D 9, B. 

Iron workers, B. 


Japanners, B. 

Jewelry colorers, D 2, 12 

Jewelry makers, D 13, A, 
22. 

Jolly men (potteries), A. 

Junk refiners, D 13,7, A, B. 


1 


os 


16, 22. 
12, 16, 


’ 


o 


Kiln packers, tenders, B. 


Lacquerers, D 24, 2, 15, 6. 
Lapidaries, A, D 13. 
. tag (boot and shoe), D 15, B, 


Laundry workers, B,C, D9. 

Layer pullers (glass), B. 

Lead burners, D 13. 

= ¥~ art glass workers, D 13, 
24, 2, 15. 

Lead-foil makers, D 13, B. 

Lead miners, A, D 13. 

Lead smelters, D 13, A, B. 

Lead workers, D 13. 

Leer tenders (giass), B. 

Lever men (iron and steel), B. 

Lifters-over (glass), B. 

Lime pullers (tannery), C. 

Lime workers, A. 

Linoleum workers, D 22, A, D 13. 

Linotypers, D 13. 

Linseed oil makers, D 13, B, C. 

Lithograph artists, D 13. 

Luters (zine smelting), B, D7. 


Machinists (glass), B. 

Marble cutters, A. 

Marblers (glass), B. 

Masons, A, B,C. 

Match makers, C, A, D 4, 21. 

Match (white phosphorus) mak- 
ers, D 18. 

Mattress makers, A. 

Meliters (foundry ; glass), B. 

Mercury smelters, D 14, 20. 

Metal blackeners or colorers, D 16. 

weg | ate D 16, 12, 22. 

Metal turners, A. 

Mica strippers or splitters, A. 

Mica workers, A. 

Mirror makers, B, C. 

Mixers (acid), D 16, 22. 

Mixers (paint), D 13, 6, 24. 

Mixing room workers (miscel- 
laneous), A. 

Mold breakers (foundry), A. 

Molders, A. 

Monotypists, D 13. 

Motor car testers, D 6, 9. 

Mottlers (leather dyeing), D 15. 

Muffle tenders, B. 

Muriatic acid mixers, A, B, D 12. 


Nickel platers, C, D 22, 12, 16. 
Nitrators, D 16. 


Oilcloth makers, A, B, D 13, 22. 

Oil refiners, B, D 13, 21, 20, 23. 

Open-hearth department 
ployees (iron and steel), B. 


Packing-house employees, B, C. 

Painters, D 13, 24, 6, 15. 

Paint makers, D 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 13, 14, 
, 24. 

Paint removers, A, D 13. 

Pair heaters (tin plate), B. 


em- 
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Panmen (muriatic acid), D 12. 
Paper coaters, C. 

Paper hangers, A. 

Paper makers, C. 

Paper makers (rag department), 


Paste mixers (storage batteries), 
D 13 


Patent leather workers, B, D 13, 
"24,9, 2, 15. 

Pattern (wooden) varnishers, D 
15. 

Paving stone cutters, A. 

Pearl (imitation) workers, D 16. 

Pencil varnishers, D 15. 


Phosphate mill employees, A, B, 
oC. b 11, 12, 16, 20, 21, 22. 

Phosphor-bronze makers, D 1s. 

Phosphorous evaporating ma- 
chine operators, B, D 22. 

Phosphorous sulphide compound- 
ers, D 21. 

Piano varnishers, D 15. 

Picklers (iron and steel), D 12, 22. 

Picklers (metal products), D 16, 
12, 22, 

Picklers (raw guneotton), D 6, 11, 
16, 22. 

Picric acid makers, D 16, 17, 19, 
22 


Picric acid stirrers, D 16, 19. 

Pipe fitters (chemical plants), D 6, 
12, 16, 22. 

Pit molders (foundry), A, B. 

Planer men (stone; metal), A. 

Plasterers, A,B,C. 

Plaster of Paris workers, A. 

Plate pasters (storage battery), 
D 13. 

Platers, C, D 12, 16, 22. 

Plate, spray cutters (lithograph- 
ing), D 16. 

Plumbers, D 13, 9. 

Plumbers (explosives), D 6, 12 
16, 22, 13. 

Polishers, A. 

Porcelain enamelers, D 13. 

Pot fillers (glass), B. 

Pot lifters (iron and steel), B. 

Pot makers (pottery), A,C, D, 13. 

Pot nitrators, D 16. 

Pot pullers (foundry), B. 

Pot room workers (aluminum 
foundry; carbide plant), B, D 
9 


Pot setters, B. 

Pottery workers, A, B,C, D 13. 
Cobalt sprayers, D 5. 
Decorators, D 13, 24. 
Finishers, D 12. 
Glazers, D 13. 

Tinters, D 13, 5. 

Pouncers (felt hatting), A. 

Pourers (brass foundry), D7, B. 

Preparers ere tt be 

Pressmen (oil refining), C. 

Pressmen (tire works), B. 

Primer workers (explosives), D 

14, 

Printers, D 13, 3,9, A. 
Artists, D 13, 5. 

Etchers, D 12. 
Photo-engravers, D 6, 16. 
Vignetters, D 12. 

Print-works operatives, D 16. 

Puddlers (iron and steel), B. 

Pullers-out (felt hatting), C. 

Pulp-mill employees, C. 

tion process workers (gun- 
cotton ), D 6 or 8 or 11. 

Putty polishers (glass), A, D, 13. 

Putty powder makers, A, D 13. 

Pyrites burners, A, B, D 20, 21, 5. 

Pyrometer operators, B. 

Pyroxylin workers, D 15, 16. 
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Quarrymen, A. 


Reclaimers (rubber), A, D 13, 3 
6,8, 12. 

Acid process workers, D 22. 

Grinders, A. 

Recover y workers (acid), D 16, 22 

Refinery employees (sugar), B, ¢ 
D1, 20,21,A. 

Refiners, metals, B, D 9. 

Copper, D 5, 9, 20. 

Lead, D 13,5. 

Mercury ,D 14. 

Zine, D 5,9, 13, 20. 
Resilverers, B, D, 13, 16. 
Retanners (tannery),C. 
Retinners, B,C, D 22, 13. 
Riveters and helpers, D 13. 
Roller coverers (cotton mills), A 

C 


Rollers (metals), B. 
Roll setters (iron and steel), B 
Roll wrenchers (iron and stee 


Roofers, D 13, B 

Ropemakers, A. 

Roughers (iron and steel), B 

Rubber workers, A, B, D 15, 3, ( 
8, 14, 15, 17. 

Cold curing, D &. 

Mixers, A, B,D 15 

Molded goods, D 1%. 

Tires, D 13, 4, 8, 6. 


Salt extractors (coke oven 
products), D 22 
Salt preparers, C, B, A. 
Sand blasters, A. 
Sand cutters, A. 
Sanders, A. 
Sanding machine operators, A. 
Sandpaperers (enameling and 
painting auto bodies, etc.), A 
D 13. 
Saw filers, A. 
Saw-mill workers, A. 
Scourers, wood lasts (shoe), A 
Scrapers (foundry ), A. 
Screen tenders (pulp mill), C. 
Secrubmen (benzol plant) D 6. 
Sewer cleaners, D 21,1. 
Shavers (felt hatting; 
A. 
Shavers (fur preparing), C. 
Sheep-dip makers, D 5. 
Shellac workers D 13, 24, 2, 15, 
Shoddy carbonizers, D 12, 5. 
Shoe-factory operatives, A. 
Cement workers, D 15. 
Finishing, B, D 15,2,1, A 
Heel makers, A, D 15. 
Lasting department worker 
B,D 15,A,C. 
Sole leather machine opera 
tives, D 14. 
Shot makers, D 13, 5. 
Shove-in boys (glass), B. 
Sign painters, D 13. 
Silk makers, D 13,4. 
Silverers ( mirrors), B,C. 
Silver melters, D 9, B. 
Sintering pres workers, A. 
Sizers (felt hat),C, D 14. 
Skimmers (glass), B 
8 machine tenders (iron and 
eel), B, D 21. 
Slate workers, A. 
i (porcelain enameling), 
13. 
Smoothers (glass), A, C, D 13. 
Soap makers, A, é, ‘ 
Sodium carbonate workers, A, b, 
C, Dil, 21. 
Sodium hydroxide workers, (, |: 
A 


tanner 


Softeners (tannery), A. 
Solder casters, D 13, 5. 


; 
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Solderers, D 13, 5. 

Spinners (asbestos), A. 

Spongers,C. 

Sprayers (painting), D 13. 

Spreaders (rubber works), B. 

Stamp-mill workers, A,C. 

Starters (felt hatting), C. 

Statuary workers, A. 

Steam fitters (chemical works), D 
6, 12, 16, 22. 

Stereotype plate makers, D 13. 

Stereotypers, D 13, 9. 

Stiffeners (felt hatting,) D 15. 

fill (ecoal-tar) cleaners, B, D 9, 6, 
9 


21. 
Stilimen (carbolic acid), B, D 17. 
Stilmen operating, B. 
ftone cutters. A. 
ftorage-battery workers, D 13, 22, 
14. 
&traw hat bleachers, D 22, 20. 
Straw hat dyers, D 13, 4. 
Straw hat makers, A, D 20 or 12, 
15, 4, B. 
Sugar refiners. 
Charcoal department workers, 


A,B. 
Filtering, C. 
Sulphite cooks (pulp mill), B, C. 
Sulphur burners, A, B, D 20, 5. 
Sulphurers of hopsand malt, D 20. 
Inhurie acid workers, D 20, 22, 
16, 13, 5. 
yrites roasters, A, B, D 20, 
zi, &. 
fewer tenders, glover, D 20, 
16, 22. 
Sulphur monochloride workers, D 
11, 12, 2D. 
macers (tannery), C. 


Superphosphate workers, A, D 22, 


Surgical dressings makers, D 17. 


Table hands (tannery), C. 
“—e operators (iron and steel), 


Table turners (enameling), A, B, 
13 


Takers-down (glass), B. 
Tank men (vitrolite), A. B. 
Tank waste workers (hydrochloric 
acid), D 21. 
Tanners, C. 
Beam house, C. 
Finishing, A. 
Tanners (dyers and colorers), D 
5, 13, 24, 15, B,C, A. 
Tanners (green-hide storers), D 21. 
Tanyard. workers (tannery), C. 
Tapers (airplanes), D 10. 
Tappers (smelting), B. 
Taxidermists, A, D 5. 
Teazers (glass), B, D 9. 
Telephone linemen (trench work), 
C, DY, 21. 
Temperers, B or D 13. 
Textile comb mekers, A. 
Textile weighters, D 13. 
Textile workers, B,C, A. 
Thread glazers, B, C. 
Tile makers, A, B, C, D 13. 
Tin-foil makers, D 13, B. 
Tinners (sheets, etc.), B, C, D 12, 
13, 22. 


Tinners (table ware), B, C, D 12, 
22. 
Tinsmiths, D 13, B. 


Tire builders, A, D 6, 13. 
Tobacco workers, A. 
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Tongsmen sey and steel), B. 

Topfillers (foundry), B, A. 

Towermen (sulphuric acid), D 20, 
16, 22, 5. 

Toy varnishers, D 15. 

Treaders (rubber), D &. 

Tube makers (glass), B. 

Tumbling barrel workers, A. 

Turners-out (glass), B. 

Turpentine extractors, C, D 24. 

Type founders, D 13. 


Vapor curers, D 8, 6 

Varnishers, D 13, 24, 6, 15. 
Varnish makers, B, D 13, 24, 15, 2. 
Vat varnishers, D 15, 13, 6, 24. 
Vitrolite makers, B. 

Vitrolite mixers, A. 

Vitrolite polishers or rounders, A. 
Vulcanizers (cold), D 8, 6, 15. 
Vuleanizers (steam), B, C. 


Wall-paper color workers, D 5, 13, 


Se ° 
Wall-paper printers, B.C 
Warming house employees (gun- 
cotton), B, D 16. 
Washing powder workers, A, B. 
Weighers, A. 
Welders, B. 
White lead makers, D 13. 
Wire drawers, D 22. 
Wood-last scourers (shoe), A. 
Wool scourers, B, C. 
Wool sorters, A. 
Wringers (guncotton), D 16. 


Zine miners, A, D 13, 5. 
Zinc smelters, B, D 5, 9, 13, 20 


Inadequacy of Industrial Accident Statistics Published in State Reports. 


By MARGARET GADSBY. 


OW many industrial accidents occur yearly in the United 


States? We do not know. To what extent have workmen’s 

compensation laws and the safety movement mitigated the 
accident evil in American industries? We are unable to determine 
with any degree of certainty. What are the causes of industrial 
accidents? What is the accident frequency rate in the leading 
industries; the accident severity rate? We do not know. Where 
can preventive measures be most effectively applied? It has never 
been adequately determined; there are no adequate comparable 
data. How many industrially disabled are there in the country who 
will be affected by the recent legislation extending the provisions of 
the rehabilitation act to the industrial cripple? No authoritative 
statistics are available. What is the annual loss in productive 
efficiency through industrial accidents? What is the annual cost in 
time and money lost through accidents in industry? We do not 
know; there are no figures available by which it can be determined. 
_ Accurate data as to the number of accidents, the causes, nature of 
injury and degree of disability of accidents occurring in each industry 
are essential for effective accident prevention work as well as for the 
establishment of adequate and reasonable compensation insurance 
rates. But even the part of this information whibhits the most elemen- 
tary—the mere os a of accidents occurring within a given year— 
is unavailable for the country as a whole. Not only is there no 
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uniform method of tabulating statistics of accidents for the entire 
‘country, but also few States can be said to have accurate knowledye 
of the total number of accidents occurring in the industries within 
their borders. As for an analysis of such accidents as to cause and 
severity within each industry, only half a dozen States can be said to 
have approximated a significant analysis. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics published in its Bulletin No. 157 
an estimate of the number of accidents occurring in the principal 
industries in the country in 1913. Since that time many inquirie: 
have come to the bureau for similar data for a more recent period. |i 
was decided therefore to examine into all sources of accident statistic: 
and attempt to assemble such significant data as are available 
Since workmen’s compensation pe accident prevention are Stat. 
matters, the State reports were naturally the first sources of inform:- 
tion to be considered. First, an attempt was made to determine th 
number of accidents occurring in each industry and to classify ther 
in the eight large industry groups which the committee on statist: 
of the International Association of Industrial Accident Boards an 
Commissions uses in its classifications. It was found that about one- 
half of the States have made no industry classification whateve: 
In those reports which did classify accidents the classifications usec 
were dissimilar, incapable of comparison, and for the most par‘ 
crude—with the exception of half a dozen States which use the 
classification adopted by the committee on statistics. 

Failing in this, an attempt was made to determine the simp]: 
question as to the number of fatal and nonfatal accidents occurrin: 
in the United States during each of the years 1917, 1918, and 191°. 
The results of this study appear in the following table. It is eviden: 
from a glance at the explanatory material accompanying the data for 
each State that these figures are not only incomparable but are hope- 
lessly inadequate as a representation of the total number of accident: 
occurring during the periods covered. In no case can the figures 
here presented i said to represent the total number of accidents 
occurring within the State. 

TABLE ILLUSTRATING INADEQUACY OF STATISTICS PUBLISHED IN STATE REPORT 


IN DETERMINING TOTAL NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS OCCURRING IN THE UNITE! 
STATES IN THE YEARS 1917, 1918, AND 1919. 











5 
| 1917 1918 1919 | 
State. Scope of data. 
| 


PaO Nonfatal. Fatal. Nonfatal. Fatal. Nonfatal. 


| 
Oe ———————— . 2 SSS SS —————————e —_ ———EE————— 
| 





Alabama....... 108 3L} 110 _ 2 eee Saree Only fatal and serious accident 

coal mines reported prior to Jan. | 

1920, when compensation law wei:' 

into effect. Calendar year. 

Arizona........} 82 998 93 1, 261 62 1,127 | Accidentsin minesonly. Compens 

| tion law makes no provision fo 

reporting accidents. Fiscal! yea: 
| end Nov. 30. 

Arkansas....... Saeot's ra 02 + 414 1150} (2) (4) No compensation act. Mine acci- 
| 








dents required to be reported 
Other statistics sent in response | 

questionnaire sent out by burea! 
i | j of labor and statistics. Fiscal year 


a See Bulletin No. 276 of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, pp. 28, 29. 
1 Mines only 
2 Not reported. 
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TABLEILLUSTRATING INADEQUACY OF STATISTICS PUBLISHED INSTATE REPORTS 
IN DETERMINING TOTAL NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS OCCURRING IN THE UNITED 
STATES IN THE YEARS 1917, 1918, AND 1919—Continued. 





1917 1918 1919 
State. - Scope of data. 


| | 
ome Nonfatal. Ps | Nonfatal. |Fatal.| Nonfatal. 








California.......| 626 | 109,362/ 706 | 105,582] 586 | 108,361 | Accidents involving loss of time or 
medical aid reported by all em- 
ployers. Act compulsory. Calen- 
dar year. 
Cahareae...52-,- 300 12,480 | 202 14,730 | 201 11,157 | Accidents reported by employers 


under the act. Act elective. Tl is- 
cal vear, ends Nov. 30 
Connecticut.....}...... 6 46,935 |...... ~ 5 $42,513 | Accidents of 1 day’s disability re- 
— by employers under act. 
saw elective. Figures estimated 
from data furnished by State cover- 
ing 22-month periods. Board does 
not separate fatal from nonfatal 
figures. 








Delaware....... (?) (?) 41 | 6, 107 34 4,853 | Accidents reported by emplovers 
| under act. Law elective. Cailen- 
dar year. 
ao CEA he: Boa) 4a Se eae a BESS Seer No provision for reporting accidents. 
Cw REE SES, SASS) Aa ea ee ee No provision for reporting accident: 
until passage of workmen’s com- 
pensation law which became effec 
tive in 1920. 
ie Se py 121 1854 | 4164 43,785 51 3, 836 | Accidents of more than 1 day’s dis- 
ability. 1919 figures are closed 
cases only. Fiscal year, ends Oct. 
30. 
Tilinois..........] 492 36,268 | 629 37,618 | 535 37,754 | Accidents of more than 1 week’s dis- 
ability. Law compulsory as_ to 


extrahazardous occupations enu- 
merated. Calendar year. 
Indiana.........| 305 42,148 | 373 37,147 | 268 34,964 | Accidents of more than 1 day’s dis- 
ability reported by employers 
under act. Law compulsory as to 
mines, elective as to other employ- 
ments. Fiscal year, ends Sept. 30 
TOWG...c00222---| 159 24,520 | 187 15,420 | 181 10,926 | 1917 figures supposed to include all 
accidents reported by emplovers 
under act. 1918 and 1919 accidents 
of more than 1 dav’s disability re- 
— by employers under act. 
aw elective. Fiscal year, ends 
June 30. 

Kansas......... 83 6, 371 93 6,342 | 104 6,322 | Accidents of more than 1 day’s dis- 
ability reported by employers 
under act. Lawelective. Figures 
supplied by State covering 2 periods 
of 14 years each. Yearly figures 
estimated from this data. 
Kentucky ......|...... 5 13, 330 96 12,891 | 118 13,776 | Accidents of more than 1 day’s dis- 
ability reported by employers 
under act. Law elective. Fiscal 
Aw year, ends June 30. 

Louisiana....... (?) 819 1 980 }...... 876 | Accidents of more than 2 weeks’ dis- 
ability in establishments where 
women and children are employed. 
Compensation law carries no pro- 
vision for reporting of accidents. 
Calendar vear. 

a 63 14, 738 83 16, 557 52 18,666 | Accidents occurring during vear re- 
orted by employers under act. 
aw elective. Calendar year. 
Maryland.......| 131 37, 303 | $163 42,407 | 6183 46,692 | Accidents causing disability reported 
by employers under act. Law 
epeeey: Fiscal year, ends 
det. 31. 

Massachusetts..| 481 78,308 | 438 77,067 | 356 66,884 | Tabulatable accidents. Fiscal year, 
: ends June 30. 

. Michigan....... | 386 | 112,477 | 320] 256,309 |......).......... Accidents reported by all employers. 
Law elective. Calendar year. 























3’ Includes fatal accidents, the number of which is not reported. 
‘ Covers 10 months only. 


* Includes fata] accidents, the number of which is not reported. Covers claims filed for 11 months only. 
* Number of claims filed. 
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TABLE ILLUSTRATING INADEQUACY OF STATISTICS PUBLISHEDIN STATE REPORTS 
IN DETERMINING TOTAL NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS OCCURRING IN THE UNITED 
STATES IN THE YEARS 1917, 1918, AND 1919—Continued. 





| | 
| 1917 1918 1919 








State. | comes. r a a Scope of data. 
Fatal.| Nonfatal. Fatal.) Nonfatal. Fatal.) Nonfatal. 
: oe AES e: ae ; _ 
Minnesota... ... | 1X3 30,926 | 251 | 29, 716 215 27,068 | Tabulatable accidents reported 


employers under act. Law ; 

| tive. Fiscal year, ends June 3 
Mississippi.....-. Te ey Ser No provision for reporting accide) 
Missouri........ SAE Wapeece: Mees OS Sees S Sy “Pee No statisties published. None 1 
ceived in response to letter of 
quiry. Compensation law nu! 
fied by popular referendum in 12 
Montana........ | 307 8,018 | 124 5, 697 122 | 5,353 | Tabulatable accidents reported | 
employers under act. Law el 





tive. Fiscal year,ends June 3 


New Hampshire 4 459 10 yi Re ae 


Nebraska....... | 48 13,278 | 713 77, 053 28 | 11,245 | Accidents causing disability or 1 
; j quiring medical aid reported | 
employers under act. Law el 
tive. Calendar year. 

Nevada.......- 52 1,958 39 1, 960 35 1,177 | Tabulatable accidents reported 
employers under act. Law e! 

tive. Fiscal year ends June 30. 
| bende ae Accidents resulting in 2 weeks’ d 


ability or more reported by e: 
loyers under act. Law electi 
iscal year,ends Aug. 31. 

New Jersey..... 361 12, 382 | $185 |. 837,003 | 523 50,728 | Accidents of more than 2 weeks’ di 

ability. Law elective. Comm 

sion has requested that all tabula 

able accidents be reported, whi 
robably accounts for increase in 

918-19. Fiscal year,ends June 

New MeXico. ...}.....cjecccccccce 128 1543 21 (?) Only mine accidents reported. Cor 

pensation act in effect since Ju 

1917, but no provision for reporti 

} accidents except to mine inspect 
| Year ends Oct. 31. 
New York...... 1,570 | 314,836 |1,504 | 285,367 aad 286,629 Tabulatable accidents ieported 
| 
| 














employers under act. Law co 
pulsory. Fiscal year ends June 
Law provides for reporting of mi 





North Carolina .|......)--+...+++.. andeahdwencocdeahe godee leweccocece 





| accidents only. No report ha 
} | been received. 

North Dakota. .|......).--.-..-.. Sp ab abal ves nue lav dle s+ dee ep BR A Accidents not reported until Jul 
1919, when compensation law \ 
into effect. 

NG. ti35-5 ston’ 855 | 158,786 | 956 | 161,253 870 | 151,401 | Number ofclaims filed. Total figure 

Lae not tabulated. Fiscal year en 
June 30. 
Okiahoma...... 141 | 15,027 | 195 19, 723 | sts ae |...-..-...| Accidents causing disability repor 
| by employers under act. Le 
compulsory. Fiseal year, eid 
| Aug. 3l. 
Oregon ........- 90 12,044 | 103 12, 638 | 147| 14,333 | Tabulatable accidenis. Lawelecti 
| Figures for 1918 are closed cas 
| | . only. Fiscal year, ends June 3° 
Pennsylvania...'3,072 | 224,808 '3,403 | 181,441 2, 569 | 149,975 | Accidents of more than 2 days’ di 





ability reported by employers 

deract. Lawelective. 1917 figur 

include some accidents und: 
| days. Calendar year. 

Rhode Island...) 27 3,001 38 2, 895 14 2,602 | Industrial commission has issued 1\0 
| report. Data cover factories on!) 
Calendar year. 

South Carolina.| o dea suhe creme Siiihddadiscesécbsehadeble«sncns dns | No provision for accident reporting 

South Dakota. - 17 1583 20 1,730 23 2,228 Accidents reported by employers un 
| der act. Law elective. Fiscal! 

| year, ends June 30. 
Tennessee. .. . | 26 1, 465 49 1,613 30 1, 190 Accidents causing injury and death 





reported tofactory inspector. 119 
figures estimated. Calendar yea: 


1 Mines only. 8 Covers 8 months only. 
2 Not reported. 7 Covers 13 months. 
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TABLEILLUSTRATING INADEQUACY OF STATISTICS PUBLISHED IN STATE REPORTS 
IN DETERMINING TOTAL NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS OCCURRINGIN THE UNITED 
STATES IN THE YEARS 1917, 1918, AND 1919—Continued. 











| 








bility or requiring medica] aid re- 
yorted by employers under the act, 
aw elective. Fiscal year, ends 
June 30, 
Virginia....-.-.. 163 | 1512 | 141 1846 144 10,776 | 1919 figures represent accidents of 
| } more than 1 day’s disability re- 
ported by employers under act (law 
elective) for 9 months’ period end- 
; ing Sept.30. _ + oe 
Washington....| 320 22,156 | 414 26,892 368 21,905 | Accidents causing disability re- 
} vorted by employers under the act. 
lew compulsory. Fiscal year, ends 
Sept. 30. 
West Virginia..| 488 22,903 | 547 23,832 |...... eet Accidents reported by employers 
under the act. Law elective. Fis- 
cal year, ends June 30. 


1917 1918 1919 
State. — a! Peiaiiateaie ee ee Scope of data 
Fatal. Nonfatal./Fatal.| Nonfatal. Fatal. Nonfatal. 
| 

DOMME Gained cul Soein 5 of dé avsbob od 223 | 52,502 )...... Beers Perey Accidents of more than 1 day’s disa- 
| | bility reported by employers under 
act. Law elective. Fiscal year 
ends Aug, 31. 

Utalt. .cccceess- | ® (?) 90 cin cinnintee denne Accidents causing disability or re- 
quiring medica] aid reported by 
employers under act. Law com- 
pulsory. Fisecalyearends June 30. 
| No reports prior to July 1, 1918. 

Vermont.....-- 7 32 | (?) 49 7,160 28 6,258 | Accidents of more than 1 day’s disa- 














Wisconsin.....-| 219 20, 341 163 19,198 | 244| 18,204 | Accidents of more than 7 days’ disa- 
bility required to bereported. Law 
elective. Statistics offatalitiesare 

number ofclaims for compensation, 
Fiscal year, ends June 30. 
Wyoming......-| 937 | 1726 24 571 | 36) 605 | Claimsallowed. Calendar year. 
Total..... 11, 111 191,398,151 12, 082 111,569,771 | sae Unghie 


1 Mines only. 

2 Not reported. 

® Covers 15 months. 
10 Includes fatalaccidents in Connecticut and Kentucky, the number of which is not reported. 
1 Ineludes fatal accidents in Connecticut, the number of which is not reported. 


~ —- — - - _— 


Obviously these figures are incomplete. There are seven States for 
which no figures whatever are available for the period here covered. 
In five of these States there was no provision for the reporting of acci- 
dents;? the other two have published no statistics. In four instances 
the figures refer to accidents m mines only, and in one of these cases 
only serious and fatal mme accidents are included. In some cases 
only accidents resulting in more than two weeks’ disability are tabu- 
lated. In one of these instances the data refer to such accidents 
occurring in establishments where women and children are employed. 

It is evident that the figures in the table are incomparable. 
In some cases they refer to the accidents which occurred during a 
y fate period; in other cases they relate to the accidents reported 

uring that time. In some instances only statistics of closed cases 
are published. Only claims filed during the period mentioned are 
ublished in one State, while in another State only claims allowed are 
included. Obviously the data for two States, both of which report 
tabulatable accidents and both of which report accidents for the cal- 
endar year, are incomparable if the figures published represent in one 





* Two of these States (Georgia and North Dakota) now have compensation laws which provide for the 
reporting of accidents. 
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case the accidgpts which occurred during the period covered and in, 
the other casé'the claims allowed during that time. 

Data for nine States represent accidents of more than one day's 
disability ; for two States accidents of more than one week’s disabilit, 
for three, accidents causing disability of more than two weeks. , 

Six States attempt to gather statistics of all accidents occurri: 
within the period covered and 11 States aim to get data for all acc: 
dents causing loss of time, but in both of these instances the figure 
are admittedly incomplete. Any attempt to compare, for examp|. 
the figures for New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio and [llinois—four of 
the jargest industrial States—would be absolutely fruitless becaus: 
there is no common basis for comparison. The figures for New Yo. 
refer to tabulatable accidents. Those for Ohio include only clain. 
filed. Those for Pennsylvania include all accidents of more than t..) 
days’ disability, and those for Illinois cover accidents resulting | 
disability of more than one week. 

This lack of uniformity in the waiting period required by variox 
compensation States constitutes a serious handicap to the complet. 
ness of the data reported, as well as to its comparability. A Stai 
that has a seven-day waiting period has no record of approximately 4 
per cent of its tabulatable accidents. Those States having a waitin 

eriod of two weeks have no record of from 65 to 79 per cent of tly 
mdustrial casualties. 

Again, the statistics here presented are wholly incomparable as io 
the period covered. Twelve of the States tabulate their statistics fo 
the calendar year. Among the States reporting for tlie fiscal yea 
there are reports covering fiscal vears ending every month from Jun 
to November. 

Another factor contributing both to the imcompleteness and tl. 
mcomparahbility of the data—and one which is not shown in t! 
table—is the coverage of the laws requirmg the reporting of acc- 
dents. Many of these laws do not cover ali employments nor are 
they uniform im their scope. This factor is discussed somewhat | 
detail in the followmg section. 

The lack of uniformity evidenced in the table may be attribute: 
to three principal causes: (1) The absence of uaiformity in acciden’ 
reporting laws and practices; (2) the mcompleteness of accident re 
ports received by the States; and (3) the lack of uniform tabulatic 
and presentation of the accident data. All of these difficulties th 
committee on statistics of the International Association of Ladustri: 
Accident Boards and Commissions has been attempting to remed\ 
for several vears. 


Lack of Uniformity in Accident Reporting Laws and Practice. 


HE provisions relative to accident reporting in the State laws 
differ .;idely. There is a lack of uniformity also in the mdustries 

or employments covered by the laws which restricts the compre- 
hensiveness of the data. Some States require all employers to repor' 
all aceidents. In other States only employers subject to the com- 
pensation act are required to report. Moreover, administratiy« 
practice often differs from State requirements* im this respect. 








3 See Bulletin No. 276 of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, pp. 23-26. 
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Again, some compensation States require all accidents to be reported, 
some only tabulatable accidents, others those of two or more days’ 
disability. Compensable accidents are reported in some States, seri- 
ous and fatal in others; mine accidents only are reported in some 
cases. In five States it is left to the discretion of the commission or 
inspector to require such reports as he may deem advisable. 

The practice in reporting accidents in the noncompensation States 
is illustrated by the experience of one of those States in which blanks 
were sent to about 10,000 employers with a request for a report of all 
accidents occurring within a one-year period. Only 718 establish- 
ments returned usable reports. 

In the compensation States in which the courts administer the act 
there is no central agency responsible for carrying out the compensa- 
tion act, and the reports of accidents are made to some other State 
agency. The situation in these States is, therefore, similar to that 
in the noncompensation States. 

In the 42 States having compensation laws there is more rigid 
conformity to the law in the matter of accident reporting than in 
those States without the incentive of a compensation law, but even 
in compensation States practice with respect to enforcement of the 
law differs considerably. In the compensation States in which the 
law is elective it appears to be difficult to obtain reports from 
employers who elect exclusion from the compensation act. There 
is, therefore, no assurance that statistics of accidents for any industry 
are complete—their completeness depending upon the election of 
every individual employer in the industry. 

In the 12 States having compulsory compensation acts the statistics 
are probably more complete for the industries covered than in those 
States having elective laws, but (and this is true of the elective States 
also) not all employments are covered by the compulsory acts. Most 
compulsory laws cover so-called “hazardous” employments only. 
Farm labor, domestic service, and casual employments are excluded 
in most States, and there are also minor exclusions. 

The exclusion of certain industries from various State compensation 
acts also makes for incompleteness and incomparability in the 
accident data. For example, farm labor and domestic service are 
covered by the compensation act of one State only (New Jersey). 
Employees of steam railroads are specifically excluded in Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Texas (all railways used as common carriers), Indiana 
(train service), and Virginia (train service). Coal mines are excluded 
from the Tennessee act, although accidents in this industry are re- 
pee to the mine inspector in that State. Logging is excluded in 

aine. Occupational diseases are covered by the compensation law 
in only six States. 

The percentage of employees covered by the compensation acts 
varies from 99.8 per cent of the persons gainfully employed in New 
Jersey to 30.7 per cent in New Mexico. In Illinois 55.4 per cent are 
covered, and 80.1 per cent are covered in New York. In only 14 
States are more than 75 per cent of the employees covered by com- 
pensation acts. In 12 States less than 50 percent are included. This 
is, of course, assuming that all employees elect to come under the act. 
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Incompleteness of Accident Reports Received by the States. 


‘THE incompleteness of the data included in the accident reports 

furnished by industrial establishments is not a serious i 
in the determination of the total accident figure, but it does qualify 
to a considerable extent the raw material from which any analysis 
of accident severity is made. 

The first report of an accident made shortly after its occurrence 
is of necessity meager and, unless supplementary reports are required 
supplying the vital details as to length and degree of disability, the 
data are of little use for analytical purposes. Most of the compensa- 
tion States require supplementary reports, but difliculty is experienced 
in getting ak information for accidents which are not compensable 
Several of the larger industrial States do not analyze their accident 
data because they think they can not get this vital information. 


Lack of Uniform Tabulation and Presentation of Accident Data. 


EVEN though the practice in reporting accidents and the data 

reported were uniform, dissimilarity in methods used by the 
States in tabulation and presentation of their data would still result 
in the incomparability of the figures presented. On the other hand, 
although the content of the data received differs widely, much can 
be done in the way of making it comparable by uniform and effective 
organization and presentation of the data. 

The lack of a uniform method of tabulating and presenting their 
data on the part of State agencies makes impossible the determina- 
tion of even the simple question as to the total number of accidents 
occurring yearly throughout the country. As evidenced in the table, 
this diversity in methods of handling their material results in the 
rca Mage of the figures as to (1) period covered, i. e., the fisca! 
or calendar year; (2) the character of the accidents included, i. e. 
whether compensable, tabulatable, or those resulting in claims filed 
or claims allowed; in case compensable accidents are tabulated, 
the fact that the waiting period differs so widely in the different 
States makes the figures still incapable of comparison; (3) the content 
of the figures presented, i. e., the inclusion of accidents occurring 
during a certain period or those reported to State agencies during 
that time, or the cases closed during the period covered. 

The lack of uniformity in methods of tabulation and presentation 
is still more serious from the point of view of the analysis of the 
accidents as to their causes ae severity and the industry in which 
they occurred, and it is only by analysis of accident data that their 
true significance can be determined. It is not sufficient to know the 
number of accidents occurring within a given area. Significant acci- 
dent data must show the industries in which these accidents occurred, 
their causes, and the economic losses resulting therefrom. The num- 
ber of employees involved and the number of hours in which they are 
exposed to the risk of accident must also be known if the data are to 
be of use in the determination of rates which will be useful in efforts 
at accident prevention. 

An examination of the State reports for the:year 1919, or 1918 in 
case the later report has not been issued, indicates that only 25 States 
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present any kind of classification of their accident data, by industry in 
which the accident occurred. 

Any attempt to compare the data presented by these States or to 
assemble them into a common industrial group classification is fruit- 
less. Certain State departments follow the census classification of 
industries, others the literal classification of the compensation insur- 
ance manual, and still others classifications ef their own. Certain 
States classify accidents by occupation of employees to whom the acci- 
dents occurred and some include both industry and occupation in the 
same Classification. Only six of the entire number use the industry 
classification prepared by the committee on statistics of the Inter- 
national Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. 

Twenty-two of the State reports present a tabulation of accidents by 
cause. Sometimes this classification is so meager as to be of little or 
no value, sometimes too long and detailed to be of practical use. Six 
of the 22 States use the cause classification of the committee on sta- 
tistics. 

Thirty of the States present a classification of accidents by severity. 
The classifications of injuries used by these States range from the 
simple division into fatal and nonfatal to an individual list of certain 
classes of disabilities. Eighteen of the 30 present some division of 
nonfatal accidents into degree of disability. Nine States report the 
number of employees involved in industries reporting accidents; in 
six of these cases the industries are specified. o State report shows 
the hours the employees in each industry were exposed to the accident 
hazard. The State funds, however, do report the pay-roll exposure. 

Twelve of the States issued no report on industrial accidents for the 
years 1917, 1918, and 1919. Five of this number had no provision for 
reporting accidents. Six of the i2, however, have tabulated their 
statistics and furnished the figures to this bureau upon request. 

No one State has yet published statistics adequate to its own needs, 
but a study of the reports of the same State over a period of years 
reveals considerable progress in certain cases. Some of the State 
reports for the year 1920 have been received and in certain instances 
the influence of the standardization work of the committee on statis- 
tics is evident. Adherence by all State bureaus to the standard 
classifications worked out by the committee on statistics, together 
with the presentation of the accident data in the form prescribed by 
the committee in its standard tables, would aid materially in over- 
coming the handicaps of insufficient legal authority and dissimilarity 
in State laws. But the desirable degree of uniformity can not be 
reached until the fundamental requirement for the accurate and com- 
plete reporting of industrial accidents by uniform methods has been 
attained. 


Conclusion. 


‘THE determination of accident rates is necessary as a guide for 
effective accident prevention work. In addition to its judicial 
duties it should be a fundamental duty of each State commission to 
lessen accident occurrence within its jurisdiction, and the most effec- 
tive contribution the State cah make in this respect is an accurate 
and continuous study of its accident experience. | 
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Industry is beginning to be cognizant of the value and need o! 
intelligently tabulated accident statistics, and the failure of th 
States to provide this service is forcing certain industrial groups ¢. 
begin the accumulation of their own data. 

The determination of equitable rates for workmen’s compensatic. 
imsurance depends upon the number, severity, and cost of industria 
accidents in each classification or industry. The National Counc 
on Workmen’s Compensation Insurance and other insurance organi 
zations have gathered and compiled data for this purpose, but th 
scope of this material is of necessity limited to that furnished bh 
insured employers. It is the State commissions only who are in : 
position to furnish reliable and accurate accident and compensatio 
statistics for the State as a whole. 

The committee on statistics of the International Association o 
Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions has furnished standar 
plans for accident reporting, classification, and the presentatio. 
of accident data. There remains for the appropriate agency the adop 
tion of the methods provided; for the State legisiatures, the provisio 
of uniform laws sed adequate appropriations to carry on the wor! 
for employers, precise and complete reporting of accidents; for Stat 
commissions, the careful tabulation and comprehensible presentatio: 
of accident data. 

There is need for more cooperative effort among the State con 
missions handling accident data. Three or four of the larger indus 
trial States could give a tremendous impetus to the standardizatic: 
of industrial accident statistics by their example in careful tabulatio: 
and uniform presentation of their accident data, so that a compariso 
of accidents as to numbers, causes, severity, and costs in importan' 
industries within those States would be significant and useful. 





Skin Troubles Caused by Chemical Irritants in Cutting Oils.’ 
N INVESTIGATION into the causes of skin troubles among 


metal workers whose hands and arms are exposed to miners 

oils used as cutting oils has recently been made by the resear 
staff of a Philadelphia firm assisted by prominent dermatologists an: 
bacteriologists. 

It was determined by this study that the primary cause of sk: 
affections among workers using mineral cutting oils is the irritatin 
action of certain chemical ingredients in the oil, principally tl 
organically combined hydrocarbon sulphonates. These are deposite: 
in the hair pockets and pores of the skin, which they clog, setting ) 
an inflammation and affording entrance to the germs and bacter' 
which are always more or less present in the skin. An infection 
results and the inflamed areas develop into pimples containing pus, ' 
in the more severe cases into boils. 

The study seemed to prove that bacteria are not originally con. 
tained in the oil and that the primary cause of any bacterial troul!|: 
is the inflammation induced by the chemical ingredients. Bacteria 








1 Summarized from article in National Safety News, Chicago, Dec. 27, 1920, p.7. Seearticlé on “Cutting 
com ds as a cause for dermatitis and wound infection,’”” MONTHLY LaBoR REVIEW, January, 1°!", 
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may get into used oil through careless and insanitary practices, but 
it is believed that bacterial infection brought about in this manner 
is the exception rather than the rule. Used oil, however, may contain 
fine particles of metal and other foreign matter which cut the skin 
and thus afford an entrance for bacteria. 

Other chemical irritants besides the hydrocarbon sulphonates are 
found in oils of the paraffin series. It was found that the greater the 
solid paraffin content (waxy matter held in solution) the greater like- 
lihood there was of irritation of the skin, although the specific irritant 
in the wax was not definitely determined. 

In addition to the use of a cutting oil free from the ingredients found 
to be the cause of the skin troubles, preventive measures advocated 
include personal cleanliness, eecmal washing of the arms at least 
twice a day, use of gloves and arm guards, etc., and filtration and 
sterilization of the oil. Systematic efforts should be made to keep 
the oil which is used over and over again free from bacteria, particles 
of metal, and other waste substances. The best method of sterilizing 
used oil was found to be to heat it to a temperature of 140° F. for 
one hour. Although tests proved that 20 minutes of heat treatment 
at this temperature destroyed germs causing skin sores and boils, the 
longer period is advised to allow an ample margin of safety. 





Industrial Accidents in Wisconsin. ! 


HE Industrial Commission of Wisconsin has general charge of 
- the administration of the labor laws of the State, including 
factory and boiler inspection as well as the inspection of mines 
and quarries and building operations. ‘The extent of its inspection 
activities is suggested by the fact that during the two years, July i, 
1918, to June 30, 1920, the commission has issued 54,822 orders relat- 
ing to safety and sanitation. More than one-half of these, 28,891, 
relate to transmission apparatus alone. ‘The next largest number, 
6,595, relate to elevators, while under the general heading ‘‘ machin- 
ery’’ 5,360 orders are grouped. Orders relating to sanitation totaled 
3,096, of whicn 813 related to towels, 576 to drinking water, and 415 
to cleanliness of toilet rooms. The subject of ventilation was con- 
sidered in 731 orders, of which 137 were directed to the use of hoods 
for grinding, buffing, and polishing wheels, 126 others relating to 
exhaust systems for machines creating dust, 95 to ventilation of 
foundries, forge shops, etc., and 78 to vats and tanks emitting fumes. 
Electrical safety was considered in 2,472 orders, two-thirds of them 
(1,682) relating to noncurrent-carrying metal parts. A serious hazard 
connected with building construction is noted, though but 15 orders 
were issued on the subject. Elevators also are noted as a source of 
an increasing number of accidents, particularly freight elevators. 
Contrary to public opinion, however, the dropping of elevators 
is not the principal cause of injury, fully 70 per cent of all the elevator 
accidents occurring in connection with entry or exit. Special atten- 
tion has been devoted to this subject during the last part of the 
period covered by the report, with beneficial effects. 





‘Industrial Commission of Wisconsin, Biennial Report, 1918-1920, pp. 9-29. Madison, 1920. 
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The mining of lead and zine has had a particularly bad accident 
record in the State, insurance rates therefor being among the highest 


in force. Iron mines have a much better record, though employin, 

ractically the same number of workmen. The lack of expe) 
inspection prevented satisfactory work in this field, but preliminar 
steps have been taken, and cooperation has also been secured f 
the first time with the United States Bureau of Mines. 

Accident data are lacking except in connection with the admin 
istration of the compensation law. There is a statistical depar 
ment, and the commission notes a constant demand for statistic 
not only of a strictly industrial character, but also for related info 
mation which it has no means of supplying. The number of cas 
reported under the compensation law during the two years Is 36 
889; no distribution by industries is indicated. However, in build 
ing construction 3,481 compensable accidents occurred, of which 5 


were fatal. These represented a total of 314,556 days lost in 19!> 


and 398,966 in 1919. Elevators caused 189 compensable accident 


in 1917-18, of which 7 were fatal; while in 1919, 94 compensab). 


accidents caused a loss of 76,397 working days; in 1918-19, minin 
was responsible for 692 accidents, of which 19 were fatal. Quarrie 
with approximately the same number of persons as employed 
the lead and zinc mines, report 79 compensable accidents in 1919 : 
against 295 in themines. 

On the subject of accident prevention the commission, while sti 
placing due emphasis on the subject of safeguards, declares tha 
‘the greatest results can be obtained only through education an 
the formation of the safety habit among both employers and en 
ployees.”’ 





Industrial Accidents in Chile in 1919. 
A RECENT bulletin of the Chilean Labor Office! contains 


report on the industrial accidents occurring in that country 
~ during 1919. A total of 2,277 accidents were reported from 
various sources, 989 of them by the employer or head of the indus. 


try, 280 by the victims or their relatives, and 246 by the hospita! 
The source of information as to the remainder is not given. © 
these accidents 1,527, or 67.1 per cent were slight; 467, or 20.5 p: 
cent, severe, and 145, or 6.4 per cent, fatal. Of the 1,749 acciden' 


for which the period of disability is shown 431 caused disability 0: 
from 6 to 10 days; 246 of from 11 to 15 days; 208 of from 1 to ° 


days; and 172 of from 16 to 20 days. The disability in others w: 
for longer periods, 150 of them causing more than 60 days’ di 
ability. Falls were responsible for 587, or 25.8 per cent of the acc: 
dents; blows caused 508, or 22.3 per cent; and machinery and tov 
were responsible for 374, or 16.4 per cent. In 1,197, or 52.6 p: 
cent, of the cases the employer is reported to have paid the hospii« 
expenses. 





1 Chile. Boletin dela Oficina del Trabajo. No. 15, Afio 1920. 
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WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION. 





increased Compensation to Minors Illegally Employed Under the Wis- 


consin Workmen’s Compensation Statute.’ 


compensation act originally excluded from its scope minors 

not legally permitted to work under the laws of the State. In 
1915 (Foth v. Macomber and Whyte Rope Company, 161 Wis. 549, 
154 N. W. 369) this law was held not to debar from compensation a 
minor lawfully permitted to work, but injured while engaged at 
employment prohibited to a child of his age. Some time later 
(Stetz v. Mayer Boot and Shoe Co., 163 Wis. 151, 156 N. W. 971) the 
supreme court of the State held that a minor of permit age injured 
while employed without a permit could not receive compensation, 
but was permitted to sue as for gross negligence on the part of the 
employer, who had no defense whatsoever left even though the 
child might lie about his age. 

This exclusion of minors unlawfully employed from the com- 
pensation act satisfied no one, as employers feared heavy awards 
in suits for damages if the doctrine of the Stetz case should apply; 
while orgenized labor was dissatisfied because the Foth case ruled 
that minors injured at prohibited employment could recover only 
the same compensation as the legally employed. All parties moved, 
therefore, for an amendment which would cover the situation. 
The solution suggested and adopted was to place all minors, whether 
or not legally employed, under the compensation law; but if the 
employment at which any injury was received was found to be 
unlawful, the compensation allowed should be the probable amount 
of damages obtainable in a suit at law, minus court costs and attor- 
ney’s fees. This had the advantage of eliminating litigation and 
rendering certain the liability of the employer, while at the same 
time penalizing him to such an extent as to put him on his guard 
against Saleert ul employment. In 1917, therefore, the legislature 
amended the law so as to provide treble compensation in such cases, 
and in February, 1920, this provision was sustained as constitu- 
tional (Brenner v. Heruben, 176 N. W. 228). 

The results of this amendment have been satisfactory to all agencies 
in the State interested in the welfare of child labor. Up to June 30, 
1920, the commission reports 222 children injured while employed 
in violation of the child-labor law as having recovered treble com- 
pensation, so that instead of $21,903.22, the amount normally due, 
they have received $65,709.66—this in addition to the necessary 
surgical, hospital, and medical treatment. There were 55 cases 
pending at that date, a number of which have since been settled, 


i COMMON with the laws of many other States the Wisconsin 


_| Special report prepared and forwarded to this bureau by Mr. E. E. Witte, secretary of the Industrial 
Commission of Wisconsin. 
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including one case in which the increased compensation amounted 
to $6,000. 

Aside from this financial benefit to injured children, a more 
important effect has been the prevention of such illegal employment. 

This amendment is said to have proven “by far the most effective 
measure for the enforcement of the child-labor law which Wisconsin 
has ever known.” Employers in all parts of the State have been 
compelled to pay this increased compensation, and they not only 
have taken their lesson to heart, but it has served as a warning to 
others, “affording the industrial commission an unusual opportunity 
to drive home the importance of strict compliance with all the pro- 
visions of the duilddabor law,” and this without incurring the resent- 
ment that is usually felt when a criminal procedure is brought and a 
fine assessed. 


-_ ss 





Constitutionality of the Utah Workmen's Compensation Law. 


WO cases have recently been decided by the Supreme Court of 
Utah denying contentions that the compensation law of that 
State was unconstitutional. The earlier one (Utah Copper 
Co. v. Industrial Commission, 193 Pac. 24) involved, among othe: 
things, a consideration of a specific provision of the constitution 
whith declares that “the right of action to recover damages for 
injuries resulting in death shall never be abrogated, and the amount! 
recoverable shall not be subject to any statutory limitations.” Th: 
second case (Utah Fuel Co. v. Industrial Commission, 194 Pac. 122 
turned on the contention that laws of this type involve an uncon- 
stitutional delegation of judicial authority to administrative com- 
missions, and violate the provisions as to due process of law. 

In the first case the claimant was a widow, acting for herself and as 
guardian for her minor children. The husband had lost his hfe whil: 
employed in building up the banks of an irrigation canal to meet a 
threatened overflow. One claim was based on this fact, the employ- 
ment being classed as casual by the company. However, as the 
maintenance of its water supply was essential, as was the repair of the 
banks of the canal, though depending upon the necessities of the 
occasion, the commission as well! as the trial court had taken the view 
that the work was so intimately connected with the business of the 
employer as to make it a part of its usual course of trade, business, 
or occupation; while the employee was himself not a casual employee 
in consequence of the nature of the work for which he was employed 

Another point raised was as to the power of the commission to 
make an award against an employer who was a self-insurer. It was 
claimed that the commission had no jurisdiction in such a ease, bu! 
that any contention between it and its employees must be disposed 
of by a suit at law. The court pointed out that the legislature had 
intended to secure compensation without the delay, costs, and annoy 
ance of a suit at law, and that the commission was provided for as 
an agency to accomplish this purpose. A self-insurer has no differen’ 
rights in the matter than any other insurance carrier, all being bound 
under the law to accept the awards and the findings of the commission 
as determinative in cases of claims for injuries. To exclude sell- 
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insurers would be a discrimination against their employees, since 
litigation would be the only resort in case of dispute, while employees 
of employers otherwise insured would have recourse to the commission. 

The main contention, however, was perhaps the one based on the 
provision of the State constitution cited above. There was an 
unborn child at the date of the hearing, and it was claimed that its 
rights could not be precluded by the action of the commission at 
that date. Therefore, to permit the award to stand would expose the 
company to a double liability, taking its property without due process 
of law and denying to it the equal protection of the laws. 

The act, in contemplation of the constitutional restriction above 
noted, gives to the dependents of employees fatally injured an option 
between suing to recover damages or accepting the benefits provided 
by the act. The acceptance of such benefits stands as a bar to any 
suit, and the court held that the action of the guardian in making 
her election to take the award was a valid waiver as regards the 
children, including the rights of the unborn child. 

In the second case, the court sustained the power of the commission 
to make awards in disputed cases, not as a court, but as an adminis- 
trative body with the necessary power of determining “for itself 
whether or not it may proceed in a given case.”” To hold otherwise 
would be to require the commission to dismiss every case in which a 
dispute arose with reference to a claim, and to require its submission to 
2 court, thus defeating the entire purpose of the act to provide speedy 
and adequate means of securing compensation. This conclusion was 
said to be “ predicated on the police power inherent in every sover- 
eignty—the power to legislate and govern for the best interests of 
the State.’’ No citation of cases was made beyond a reference to | 
Honnold Workmen’s Compensation, section 12, page 58, though 
numerous decisions of the supreme courts of various States sustained 
this view. 













Report of the Industrial Accident Commission of Wisconsin. 


HE work of the Industrial Commission of Wisconsin in adminis- 
fa tering the compensation laws of the State is briefly described 
in its biennial report... During the year ending June 30, 1919, 
18,448 cases of injury under the law were reported, 16,471 cases 
beig settled. The amount of benefits awarded was $2,191,912, of 
which $508,902 was for medical aid. The number of cases during 
the next year was practically identical, 18,441. Of these but 14,445 
were reported as settled at the date of this report, the benefits 
amounting to $2,072,728, or an average of $143 per case—an increase 
of exactly $10 over the average for the previous year. Medical aid 
also was slightly larger, being $33 per case as against $31 for the 
previous year, the total for 1920 aggregating $482,776. 

In 95 per cent of the cases there was no contest, though the com- 
mission is charged with the duty of seeing that the terms of the law 
are fully sotnptiod with in these uncontested cases, and in many of 
them serious disputes arise over the relative rights and duties of the 


a 





+ Industrial Commission of Wisconsin, Biennial Report, 1918-1920, pp. 71-75. Madison 1920. 
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parties. These were adjusted, however, by magnepapitte e or informa! 
conferences, no formal order by the commission yeing required. 

The commission regards its duty in connection with insurance as 
one of the most important parts of its administrative work. Th 
law requires employers under the compensation act to be insured 
unless exempted as personally responsible. Though there are ov 
25,000 employers now carr ying compensation insurance, many ar 
negligent in this respect, and ‘‘most of these do not even realize 
that they are subject to the compensation act.’’ Employers of thre 
or more employees, if not farmers, are presumed to we elected | 
accept the compensation law, and there are but few rejections on 
file. The important difficulty is the usual one of lack of informatio: 
as to the employer’s failure to carry insurance until he has an accideii! 
and is found unable to pay the compensation due his injured wor! 
men. A vigorous campaign during the past year resulted in se\ 
eral thousand employers taking insurance w ho had not previous! 
carried such policies. Companies carrying insurance are requir 
to report to the commission, and it has undertaken to keep track | 
the expiration dates so as more effectually to supervise the matie: 

The number of self-insured employers ‘ ‘has been in the neighbo: 
hood of 450 ever since 1913.’ At the close of the report period 
there were 445 such em loyers, with approximately 35 per cent o 
the total employees of the State in their employ. There never hi 
been a case of default with the self-insurers, and the commission h.s 
found their attitude on the whole fair to their employees, many 
them doing much more than the law requires. 
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Third Intemational Labor Conference Postponed. 


NNOUNCEMENT is made by the director of the International 
Labor Office that the Third International Labor Conference, 
which was to have been held in Geneva, Switzerland, in April, 

1921, has been postponed until next October. The postponement is 

probably due to the elaborate program which has been prepared and a 

consequent delay in obtaining all the necessary information from the 

member States concerning the various items. The subjects to be 
discussed at this conference were announced in the November, i920, 

issue of the Montuiy Lasor Review (p. 210). 

The first meeting of the International Emigration Commission, 
which was to have been held in March, has been postponed until Au- 

gust, 1921. 





——— athe e ee 


Labor Organization in Paraguay.' 


the trades now have their unions, and the te ndency to organize 

is beginning to spread among the more unskilled class of work- 
men. The employees of stores are organized in an association 
known as the Sociedad de Empileados de Comercio. In 1915 a 
combination of several unions was formed as the Federacién Obrera 
del Paraguay, or Workmen’s Federation of Paraguay. The federation 
now has over 2,000 members, divided among 16 unions. The Centro 
Obrero Regional del Paraguay, a kind of workmen’s central com- 
mittee, was organized for the declared purpose of combating the 
increased cost of living. 

The work of organizing the laborers is largely done by the foreign 
element among them, as the natives, when left to themselves, are 
slow to organize. The most strongly organized and independent 
class of labor is that employed on ‘the river steamers and as port 
workers. 


Pri HUAYAN labor is rapidly becoming organized. Many of 


! Excerpt from Paraguay, a Commercial Handbook (p. 128), published by the United States Departme:t 
of Commerce, Washington, 1920. 
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Connecticut. 


HE commissioner of labor and factory inspection of Connecticut 
in the seventh biennial report of the department of factor 
inspection for the period ending June 30, 1920, makes certain recom 
mendations of general interest to labor. He suggests, for instanc: 
(1) that the department should be authorized to bring its own prose 
cutions for oiglla tani of the factory law; (2) that individual drinkin: 
cups should be required in manufacturing establishments as well a: 
in public buildings; (3) that the hours of labor for women should be 
limited to 9 a day and 50 a week in manufacturing establishment: 
and to 54 a week in mercantile establishments; (4) that at least 4 
minutes should be fixed as a minimum for the lunch period: (5) tha: 
the age limit for the employment of children should be raised from 
14 to at least 15 and oaliaaty to 16 years; and (6) that vocationa! 
training should be made available to those under 21 years of age who 
have become totally incapacitated through industrial accident. 

The report notes that 2,712 were employed in home work in 191° 
and 3,505 in 1920, although ‘‘the actual number of persons engage: 
is greatly in excess of the numbers stated.” 

One section of the report is devoted to an enumeration of the 
various kinds of benefits, such as group insurance, health insurance 
pensions, cooperative stores, etc., that have been provided for em 
ployees through the efforts of manufacturers. 





Oklahoma. ' 


E enforcement of numerous statutes dealing with the employ- 
ment of men, women, and children in mills, factories, and on 
public works in Oklahoma comes under the bureau of factory inspec- 
tion of the State department of labor. In addition to this legislation 
there are many rules and regulations which the department of laboi 
has adopted in order to carry out the purpose of the general laws 
for the protection of workers. An industrial survey has recently) 
been made by the department, which covered 5,718 of the principa! 
establishments in 125 cities or towns in 56 counties of the State. 
Approximately 70,000 persons are employed in these establishments 
= hens 12,000 are females and 166 children between 14 and 16 
years of age. The survey did not include several thousand isolated 
lants, chiefly in the oil-producing counties, which the departmen| 
as not yet been able to reach. 





1 Data taken from Bulletin of the Oklahoma Department of Labor, vol. 1, No. 1. Oklahoma City, 


January, 1921. 
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Employment Work. 


The five employment offices under the direction of the commis- 
sioner of labor have a clearing house in the department of labor at 
the State capitol. As the Federal Government makes some contri- 
bution to this service, it is called the Hederal-State Employment 
Service. During the last fiscal year there were 52,037 applications 
for help from employers received, representing requests for 73,886 
persons. The total number of places reported filied for the year was 
54,983; of which 46,480 were filled by males and 8,503 by females. The 
number of positions reported filled by the five offices for the last six 
months in 1920 was 22,699, as against 22,635 reported filled for the 
corresponding period in 1919. Fully 98 per cent of all those who 
apply at these offices are not members of any labor organization, 
states the report. 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1920, 80,000 bulletins setting 
forth employment opportunities and listing applic ants for work were 
issued by the administrative office. Spee ial attention has been given 
to the “problem of saving the wheat, broom corn, cotton, and other 
seasonal crops of the State. Many thousands of migratory workers 
from all sections of the United States are located and induced to 
come into the State for this work.” 


Ruling on Child Labor. 


The commissioner of labor of Oklahoma has recently ruled, after 
due investigation, that ‘“‘the occupations of telegraph messengers, 
telephone messengers, delivery service in drug stores, parcel delivery 
(all kinds), shoe-shining parlors, barber shops, and hotels’’ come 
within the scope of section 3728, Revised Laws of Oklahoma, 1910, 
which provides that ‘no child under the age of 15 years shall be 
employed or permitted to work in any occu pation injurious to health 
or morals or especially hazardous to life or limb.” 





Washington.” 


POR. some time the Washington State Labor Department has had 

difficulty every fall in settling differences between cannery 
workers returning from Alaska and contractors who had hired these 
workers at the Scibiiating of the season in Seattle, Portland, and 
other coast cities. The deputy commissioner of labor had endeavored 
to adjust several of the controversies, but as the department had no 
specific legal authority in the matter, very few of these cases were 
settled with satisfaction to the claimants. 

Most of these cannery workers were Filipinos, and the abuses they 
suffered led finally in 1919, to the enactment by the legislature, upon 
the recommendation of the commissioner of labor, of a seasonal labor 
law providing that “men hired within the State to work outside the 
State having grievances against their employers could petition the 
State labor department for a hearing.”’ 





* Twelfth Biennial Report of the Bureau of Labor of Washington, 1919-20, pp. 77,78. Olympia, 1920. 
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The first case under this law came up for hearing upon the petition of 11 Filipi: 
laborers employed by the Filipino Cannery Supply Co., labor contractors for the 
Northwestern Fisheries Co. at Nushagak, Alaska. Mr. C. M. Shrader, Seattle, deput 
of the state labor department, was advised by telegraph by the commissioner, (. }} 
Younger, to proceed with the hearing. * * * After the taking of testimony hac 
continued for several days the respondent Filipino Cannery Co., through its attorney. 
secured a temporary restraining order enjoining the deputy commissioner from an 
further continuance of the hearing. 


Upon the company’s attempt to have the order made permanent 
the court ruled that the department was acting in accordance with 
the statute and the injunction was dissolved. The hearing wa 
concluded and the following award made: 


According to the testimony these petitioners were employed by the Filipino Cannei 
Supply Co. to work in the cannery at Nushagak, Alaska, owned by the Northwester: 
Fisheries Co. 

These petitioners had contracts stipulating a certain sum as wages for the season 191) 
It is further shown that on or about April 10, 1919, they embarked on the steamship 
Packard and were conveyed to the cannery by the above company and that th. 
worked the entire season as per contract. That their work was satisfactory and th 
there was no trouble at any time between these men and their foreman or betwee 
them and the foreman employed by the Northwestern Fisheries Co. 

It is alleged by these petitioners that on their way to Alaska, in April, and also « 
their return to Seattle, in August, gambling was indulged in by these petitioners o 
board the Packard by request and invitation of E. R. Luna, bookkeeper of the Filipi 
Cannery Supply Co., and S. Marano head foreman of the same company. That Lu: 
and Marano both played. That Luna supplied these petitioners with poker chips to. 
which he took their receipt for so much cash advanced. That these petitioners |. 
various sums going to and from Alaska and that upon their return to Seattle, the lat. 
part of August, 1919, the Filipino Cannery Supply Co. deducted these various su: 
lost in gambling from the amounts named in their contracts for the season’s wages 

The testimony of all petitioners agree as to the salient points of the controversy, a1 
I am constrained to believe that upon the showing made at this hearing it was th 
intention of the Filipino Cannery Supply Co. to cause these petitioners to becom 
indebted to them through the gambling conducted by Luna and Marano in sum 
sufficient to balance the amounts earned by the petitioners after all legitimate dedu: 
tions were made. 

Therefore, after allowing deductions for money advanced and store accounts, I find 
petitioners entitled to these ameunts from respondent, Filipino Cannery Supply Co. 
A. Letrero, $249.25; William Pepe, $239.10; P. Sabio, $218.35; M. Sevilla, $218.40 
M. Catecuten, $216.20; P. A. Mabuti, $255.50; Sam Keawe, $223.80; C. C. Gonzales, 
$238.85; N. Bocaloy, $222; B. Tausun, $160.50; total, $2,231.95. 


The company carried the case to the superior court, but the labo: 
department’s findings in the first hearing were upheld. 
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Labor Recommendations in Governors’ Messages of January, 1921. 


ORTY of the State legislatures met in January, 1921, and were 
E addressed by the respective State governors. Thirty-six of these 
messages have been received at the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics from the following States and examined with 
special reference to recommendations of interest to labor: Arizona 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Idaho, Llinois, Indiana 
lowa, Kansas, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
Mexico, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
Texas, Utah, Vermont, Washington, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 


Agriculture. 


"THE messages strikingly and almost unanimously emphasize 

agricultural problems. The welfare of wage earners in general 
is SO closely interlocked with these problems that programs for agri- 
cultural progress can not but be of vital concern to industrial workers. 
from Massachusetts to Oklahoma, from South Carolina to Washing- 
ton, comes the insistent call for the consideration of agricultural 
questions, the demand in some cases being accompanied by a revela- 
tion of the rich possibilities in unutilized land. For example, the 
governor of Idaho announces that that State has 2,000,000 acres 
which might be irrigated and 700,000 additional acres which could be 
made productive—one-half by drainage and the other half by the 
removal of forest refuse. The governor of Missouri reports a large 
area of soil which hes idle for lack of labor, notwithstanding the 
advantages in Missouri for dairying and cotton and poultry raising. 
The governor of South Carolina declares that “there are millions of 
idle acres in this State * * * there are hundreds of thousands of 
acres of cut over land * * * there are possibilities of diversified 
agriculture which are untouched.”’ 

As showing the importance attached to the creation and proper 
functioning of State agricultural bodies the following recommenda- 
tions are cited: The reorganization of the lowa Board of agriculture; 
consolidation into one department of the 15 Kansas State Agri- 
cultural services; attachment of the Missouri Immigration Bureau 
to the State Department of Agriculture; centralization of Mon- 
tana’s agricultural activities; greater facilities for the Massachusetts 
Department of Agriculture; the encouragement of Nebraska’s county 
farm bureaus; reorganization of the New York and support of the 
Pennsylvania Departments of Agriculture; enlargement of the scope 
of the Texas Department of Agriculture; closer cooperation between 
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the Grange and the Vermont farm bureaus; more effective operation 
oi the farm bureau in Washington; and the creation of departments 
of agriculture in Michigan and Wyoming. 

Recognition of the urgent need for progressive methods of muap- 
keting and distribution of farm products is illustrated by the follow 
ing proposals: Improved marketing systems in Arkansas, Ohio, a1} 
Texas; a careful study of the marketing question in Idaho; t\\. 
encouragement in [llinois, Minnesota, Montana, New Hampshir:. 
South Dakota, and Wisconsin of some form of cooperation amone 
farmers, such as collective bargaining, facilities for securing tra: 
age, sites for elevators, stockyards, and warehouses; the stani- 
ardization of warehouses: the organization of stock corporations a1\(/ 
centralized selling agencies; the strengthening of cooperative soci’ 
ties and provisions for rural credits and future trading. 

Recommendations are also made for a consideration of land tc 
antry problems in Iowa and Kansas; for improvements in ¢| 
standardization of products, the use of uniform containers and pac 
ages, and a uniform inspection system in Oklahoma; a stud, 
methods to bring the farmer and consumer closer together in Ore. 
amendments to the marketing law in Wisconsin to eliminate inco 
sistencies, duplication, and expense; and the memorializing of Coi- 
gress by the State legislatures of North Dakota and South Dakota t) 
enact legislation to protect the farmers’ interests. 

Bound up with the uestions of agricultural development are t) 
State programs for highways or good roads, which are given attc: 
tion in nearly all of the 36 messages under consideration. In ¢! 
Missouri, Washington, and Wisconsin messages road construction 
mentioned with special reference to unemployment. 


Soldier Settlements. 


‘THE governor of Arizona is in favor of the utilization of sever:! 
’ large tracts of land in that State for homes for ex-service mev: 
The governor of Idaho is of the opinion that the $100,000 alread) 
granted by his State for cooperation with the Federal Governimie) 
in a soldier-settlement scheme should remain available. An appro. 
riation of $100,000 is recommended by the governor of Mepade fol 
ancing a soldier-settlement project in that State. 


Antialien Land Legislation. 


"THE governor of Idaho urges “the enactment of legislation rese: 

ing to citizens of the United States, or to those who have initia‘: 
steps to become citizens,’ the right to own real estate in Idaho. 
Legislative provisions for excluding aliens ineligible to citizenshi) 
from owning land in Nevada and New Jersey are backed by the 
governors of these two States. 

The attitude of the Pacific Coast States on the Japanese question '- 
reflected in the messages of the governors of these States, the gov- 
ernor of Claifornia expressing the hope that the new antialien |: 
statute ‘may to a material extent meet the land problem developin» 
within our borders this past decade,” and announcing that ‘‘ We stan: 
as a common bulwark against the orientalization of our western civ!!'- 
zation.”” The governor of Oregon declares that there should be 
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eg curbing the growth of Japanese colonies in that State, 
adding : 

The Japanese are a race high in culture. * * * They are a courteous people, a 
high-minded people, a people of education and of progress, but they are not our people. 
We can not assimilate them and they do not assimilate us. * * * There should 
be peace between the two nations, but conditions as they now exist can serve no 
other purpose than finally to lead these two nations to the brink of serious 
eventualities. 

The governor of Washington advocates the passage of legislation 
to ‘prevent the violation and evasion by any subterfuge of section 
33 of article 2” of the State constitution prohibiting land ownership 
by aliens. | 

The governors’ recommendations with reference to workmen’s 
compensation, industrial relations, labor departments, and woman 
and child welfare may be summarized as follows: 


Workmen’s Compensation. 


RIZONA.—The appointment of a commission to study and re- 
port to the legislature a workmen’s compensation bill. 

Kansas.—Consideration of the workmen’s compensation bill pre- 
pared by a special commission, which measure is regarded as a dis- 
tinct advance over the present law. The commission agrees that the 
effective enforcement of the proposed act ‘‘depends upon some 
responsible administrative body to insure immediate and: regular 
pa and review of agreements entered into with trained adjusters 

fore [such] agreements become final.’’ It is suggested that the 
administration of the act be assigned to the court of industrial rela- 
tions or to an industrial commissioner to be ex officio commissioner of 
labor and industry. 

Minnesota.--Consideration of the workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance bill recommended by the interim commission. 

Missourr.—A new law embodying amendments agreed upon by the 
employers’ association and the American Federation of Labor of 
Missouri, the former law passed by the fiftieth general assembly 
having been ‘‘ submitted to referendum and lost at the last election.” 

Montana.—Amendments to the present act so that employers in 
farming and livestock business may be covered by the law if they so 
desire; that a more liberal allowance—$100 and in the case of major 
accidents a larger amount—be made for medical and hospital service 
(such ievtaen being now provided for only two weeks and the amount 
paid limited to $50) ; that funeral benefits, now $75, should be doubled, 
and that the waiting period be abolished when the disability is of 
considerable duration. The present waiting period is 14 days. 

Nebraska.—Amendments to the present law, “making employees 
in the public service compensable the same as those who are privately 
employed,” and including occupational diseases under the act. 

evada.—Rejection of possible legislative proposals to amend the 
workmen’s compensation act “in such manner as to make its terms 
compulsory on employers.”’ The governor says: 
Our small population makes it necessary for us to preserve the monopolistic State 
fund plan. * * The condition of our industries, declining living costs and wage 
scales, and the fact that our industrial compensation is higher here than in any other 


State in the Union impels me to urge that you meddle as little as possible in this session 
with the existing plan of industrial compensation as outlined in our laws. 
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New York.—An amendment to the present statute “so as to 
require the continuance of an injured employee on the pay roll and 
the payment after two weeks’ waiting period of the two-thirds com- 
pensation required by law, unless the employer notifies the commis- 
sion that the case will be contested, in which case the contest should 
be brought on promptly for a hearing.”’ 

Ohio.—Inclusion of occupational diseases under the act, and that 
every effort be made to eliminate delays and to insure prompt fina! 
disposition of all cases. 

Dotson —Carefal consideration of the recommendations of the 
committee of 15, representing employers, employees, and citizens of 
the State at large, who were designated to study proposed amend- 
ments to the compensation law and progressive proposals having to 
do with accident prevention. 

Rhode Island.—‘‘ That insurance companies which act as agents for 
the assured should also be authorized by law to report accidents to the 
commissioner of labor, thereby providing a prompt and satisfactory 
method of securing such reports for the use of the commissioner. ’ 
The simplifying of the procedure for the approval of agreements in 
regard to compensation by providing that such agreements “shal! 
be subject to the approval of the commissioner of labor.’’ The 
modernizing of the law in several important particulars. 

South Dakota.—Increase of the present weekly minimum compen- 
sation of $12 so that “it will more nearly meet the ordinary expenses 
of a man and his family when his earning power is destroyed through 
injury or accident.” 

Vermont.—Consideration of the matter of increasing death and 
aceident benefits to injured workmen and of including occupational! 
diseases under the compensation law. 

Wisconsin.—The increase of the “maximum wage basis ($22.5() 
per week) with respect to the major and more serious and the fata! 
injuries.”” Grading the “ benefit payable according to the reasonable 
needs of those dependent upon it.’? Under the existing law the 
widow with no one dependent upon her gets the same death benefi' 
as the widow with a large family to vgs pe “To guard against 
any temptation to discriminate against the employee with a large 
family, a fund should be created in the State treasury by the levy 
of a fixed charge upon each industry causing a fatal accident, out of 
which the extra shéwsine to the deeeddente over that to the one 
without dependents shall be made.” 

The devising of a system requiring employees and imsurers to 
maintain always an adequate panel of impartial and competent 

hysicians, so that the injured person may at least have some choice 
m the matter of medical attention. 

Amendments relative to issuance of injunctional orders, exemp- 
tions from self-insurance, and the institution of proceedings. 

Wyoming.—Consideration of the lack of classification of employ- 
ments under the present law and of the fact that “all industries 
included in the act are paying the same proportion regardless of the 
hazards involved.”’ e broadening of the scope of the law to 
“include all classes of labor” and the material increase of compen- 
sation for those termed temporarily disabled. 
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Industrial Relations. 


CCALIFORNIA.— That there be no attempt to modify or interfere 
rith the State antisyndicalism act, which “has so materially 
assisted in the preservation of order these last two years.”’ 

Colorado.—‘‘ The continuation of the ranger force as the surest and 
most economical agency for protecting life and property in industrial 
disturbances.”’ 

Kansas.—The relieving of the court of industrial relations of the 
“burden of public-utility regulation.’”’ The court has had only 28 
industrial cases tll dae fo against 650 public-utility cases. 

Nevada.—The enactment of a law compelling a secret ballot as a 
preliminary to the declaring of any strike which the State will con- 
sider legal, and also provisions “for certain injunctive relief in cases 
where illegal suspension of work is attempted to be forced.”’ 

New Jersey.—The enactment of labor legislation, which failed to 
pass the last legislature, dealing with injunction writs in labor con- 
troversies involving no property rights; the right of a jury trial in 
certain cases in which contempt is alleged, and other subjects. 

Oklahoma.—The creation of a tribunal with authority to subpoena 
witnesses and make impartial inquiries in industrial controversies 
and publish reports in this connection so as to enlist public opinion 
in solving the problem. -Objection is registered to possible proposals 
for the enactment of legislation similar to the industrial courts law of 
Kansas, which the Oklahoma governor considers unwise and unsound. 

Vermont.—Consideration of “ways and means of inculcating the 
fullest knowledge of the best plans of industrial life.’ The need of 
building up habit action in industry for the attainment of group 
skill. Investment in the industrial establishment of the savings of 
the workers, not the unlawful seizure of plants. The elimination of 
unjust inequalities as the best defense against social unrest. Those 
who have neither the time nor the special ability to take care of their 
own interests must have these interests protected. The human factor 
must be given consideration. 

Washington.—Consideration of the report of the industrial code 
commission appointed at the direction of the legislative session in 
1919, to study the industrial situation with special reference to the 
avoidance of strikes, lockouts, and other industrial controversies. 
Wyoming.—The creation of an arbitration tribunal to which dis- 
putes between employers and employees may be submitted, the 
findings of such tribunal not to be binding on either party. 




















: Industrial Departments. 


AX1ZONA.—The establishment of an industrial department 
under an industrial commissioner to aid in the settlement of 
industrial disputes, to safeguard labor, protect State industries, and 
supervise the labor distribution. 
Michigan.—A consolidation of the functions of the labor depart- 
ment industrial accident board, mediation board, and the industrial 
relations commission in one department which should also supervise 
the State accident fund. 
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New York.—A reorganization of the State industrial commission 
so as to have a department with a single head, charged with all mat- 
ters of administration, to which department a board of three should 
be attached to function exclusively in quasijudicial and legislative 
matters, and with authority to investigate conditions of labor and 
to act in industrial disputes. ; 

Oregon.—Centralization of the board of administrative affairs, of 
the board of inspectors of child labor, and of the industrial welfare 
commission in the office of the State commissioner of labor. 

Texas.—The abolishing of the industrial welfare commission and 
the delegating of the services aimed at in its establishment to the 
bureau of labor statistics, and also the transfer of the duties and 
—e of the mining board and the mine inspector to the same 

ureau. 


Woman and Child-Welfare Legislation. 


OLORADO.—“ Constructive legislation in the interest of child 

welfare.” 

Nebraska.—The creation of a special committee on child welfare 
legislation in both branches of the legislature and the continuation 
of the bureau of child welfare in the department of public welfare. 

New Jersey.—Prompt legislation Erobabdting any woman from en- 
gaging in an industrial occupation or work for six weeks before and 
six weeks after the birth of her child. Modification of existing law 
in order to “ provide for women an 8-hour day within nine consecu- 
tive hours and a 48-hour week as applied to industries now covered 
by the 10-hour law, and the rohitation of night work for women 
em a in manufacturing, after 10 o’clock at night and before 6 
o'clock in the morning.” 

New Merico.—Legislation governing the hours and working condi- 
tions of women and children. An adequate child-labor law. 

Pennsylvania.—The creation of a department of public welfare in 
which would be coordinated work for dependent ner delinquent chil- 
dren, the mother’s assistance fund, general executive supervision of 
county and State prisons, the utilization of prison labor, and other 
closely allied activities. 

South Dakota.—The liberalizing of the mother’s pension law “to 
include assistance in the way of nursing, medical, and hospital care 
for needy and expectant mothers.” 

An appropriation for the child welfare board to initiate a publicity 
campaign for the establishment of proper environment and supervised 
recreation for the young people of the State. 

Vermont.—Careful consideration of maximum hours for minors. 

Wisconsin.—The codification and strengthening of the laws regu- 
lating child labor, especially in regard “‘to raising lower age limit at 
which children may be amitloyed in industry during the school year. ’ 
Revision of present ineffective sweatshop law. 

Wyoming.- An 8-hour day for women except domestic servants. 
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Other Recommendations. 


THE Colorado, Idaho, Iowa, South Dakota, Pennsylvania, and Wis- 

consin messages make recommendations with reference to re- 
habilitation work for which extension, appropriation, or cooperation 
is requested. 

Some of the messages make appeal for more adequate salaries for 
teachers. 

Plans relative to the promotion of the public health are advocated 
by the governors of Illinois, Michigan, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Texas, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

A number of the governors discuss State institutional building 
needs, while the governors of Massachusetts, South Dakota, and Utah 
propose the formulation of some system or plan for meeting the hous- 
ing shortage. The possible creation of a housing commission is sug- 
gested by the governor of Pennsylvania. 

The governor of Pennsylvania also recommends the extension of 
employment to all inmates of reformatories and prisons and the 
amendment of laws prohibiting the sale of convict-made goods. ‘If 
all State departments and institutions, counties, municipalities, and 
those charitable enterprises which receive support from the State, 
should be required to purchase from the prison labor board such sup- 
plies as may be furnished died tmetinal y by the board, useful em- 
ployment could be provided for practically all of the unfortunate men 
and women who are now compelled to spend their long and lonely 
days in complete idleness.” 

he devising of a system of free legal assistance for those of small 
means in cases involving small amounts of money is proposed by the 
governor of South Dakota. Facing a similar problem, the governor 
of Wyoming urges legislation fixing severe penalties for failure to pay 
wages due. 

A basic 8-hour day is favored by the governor of Wisconsin. 

While all the constructive measures of interest to labor that are 
advocated in these messages will not be immediately enacted into law, 
yet the official and authoritative character of these proposals is a 
strong guaranty of earnest consideration of the welfare of the workers 
by the State legislatures now in session. 





Labor Unrest in Great Britain. 


By Mrs. Vicrorra B. TuRNER. 


INCE the signing of the armistice Great Britain in common with 
the rest of the world has had its share of industrial unrest. 
Economic crises have arisen and intricate situations have 

developed which have been all the more serious from the fact that 
Government control of industries and public utilities assumed during 
the war has continued and industrial struggles have in consequence 
occurred between the Government as an employer on the one hand 
and the trade-unions on the other. This has necessarily 1 agp a 
political aspect into the consideration of a situation which under 
ordinary circumstances and in normal times might have been purely 
economic. 
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Causes of Present Unrest. 


At THE present time, as a result of the manner in which recon- 

struction proposals have or have not been carried out, unres' 
among British workers is of an increasingly serious nature. Chie! 
among the causes of discontent is the growing menace of unem 
ployment, permanent prevention of which the trade-unions insis' 
should have been adequately effected by the Government. The recen 
depressing strike in the mining industry regarding the question o/{ 
wages has been temporarily settled, but the whole question of nation- 
alization of the coal mines still looms in the background. Further- 
more, the railway men are impatient because of their lack of rea! 
participation in the management of the railroads as conceded in 
the settlement a year ago. There is a twofold conflict on between 
the Government and the building trades. Proposals have been sub. 
mitted by guilds in these trades to relieve the acute shortage i: 
housing now said to reach more than 500,000 houses, which for 
various insufficient reasons, so the building trades believe, have 
not been accepted by the Government; and the Government’s plans 
for placing unemployed ex-service men in the building trades, thus 
causing a dilution of those trades, has not as yet been arranged 
upon a satisfactory basis. About 150,000 women, many of them 
perhaps with new civic rights, are not only out of work, but the 
doors of the employment om desire are closed to them. 

Owing to the unfavorable rate of exchange, the lack of continenta! 
markets, the high cost of production, excessive taxation, and the 
uncertainty which exists in connection with delivery and prices, 
slump has settled upon industry. Orders have been canceled; goods 
on hand can not be disposed of. Already a movement has been 
instituted among employers to reduce wages. In criticism of this 
situation the workers cite the Government’s foreign policy, whic! 
has refrained from trade with Russia, formerly a large customer o! 
English goods; the large profits which have been and are stil! 
being derived from many industries, and to the cost of living which: 
mounted to 176 per cent above prewar rates and has only recent!) 
begun to fall. 

n the case of several of the largest and strongest groups of workers 
dissatisfaction with their industrial conditions is of long standing. 
For this reason, therefore, an effort will be made, with the beginning 
of 1919 as a starting point, to outline briefly industrial conditions 
at that time and to consider, if possible, the subsequent develop- 
ment of some of them into the existing situation. 


Labor Unrest at Beginning of 1919. 


F.NGLAND emerged from the World War only to face the greate: 

tasks of peace. Hundreds of thousands of persons-who had 
devoted all their energies to the preparation of munitions of war 
must now find work in the manufacture of articles of trade ani 
commerce. Among them were thousands of women who had been 
engaged in such arduous toil that they had had no time to plan for 
the fatare: Relying upon definite promises, they thought that they 
would receive equal pay for equal work, and that the right to com- 
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ete with men in industry on fair terms would be granted them. 
‘urthermore their record of war work would, they believed, command 
a recognition of their fitness for administrative and other important 
places, and of their right to enter technical and other schools hith- 
erto closed to them to prepare for such work. 

In addition to these workers there were the millions of soldiers 
and sailors who, as fast as they were demobilized, must be reabsorbed 
into industry in civilian places—a gigantic and immediately urgent 
task which according to present unemployment returns has not yet 
been fully seaanenliohed: 

Unemployment was consequently widespread though statistics do 
not show that it was appreciably more so than at the same period 
in the first years of the war. But it was increasing, and the genuine 
fear of it, taken with bad housing, the rising cost of living, the 
natural weariness of work after the strain of four years of war, on 
the part of the workers, and the reluctance about starting new 
enterprises, which was due to uncertain trade conditions, possible 
social upheavals, and Government control of industry, on the part 
of industrial leaders, occasioned deep misgivings and distrust. 

Labor felt that the closed national factories should be used to 
reduce this unemployment. It was also aggrieved that, due to the 
lack of soldier vote, it did not receive its proportionate share of 
representation in Parliament in the December x sae sees it was dis- 
satisfied with the Government’s changing policy of demobilization, 
serious disturbances having occurred through the carrying out of 
the “contract system,’’ and condemned its failure to apply the 
Whitley councils to the Government departments, to make a definite 
statement regarding the nationalization of railroads, to withdraw 
war restrictions, such as the defense of the realm acts, imprisonment 
of political prisoners, ete., and to limit war profiteering which was 
becoming more and more apparent. Trade-unionists who through 
agreements with the Government had at the beginning of the war 
abrogated rights secured through the efforts of years and who had 
seen their trade-union practices broken down through dilution by 
women and unskilled men and in many other ways were thoroughly 
apprehensive of their future status and were pressing for an early 
redemption of the Government’s pledge to restore trade-union 
conditions. 


Labor Organization in Great Britain. 


N GREAT Britain labor as well as capital has long been fairly 

thoroughly organized, and during the war organized labor had very 
perceptibly increased its membership. On January 1, 1919, the 
number of British trade-unionists was 6,620,000 persons, of whom 
approximately 5,400,000 were men and 1,220,000 were women. As 
compared with the membership at the close of 1914 these figures 
represent an increase in the case of the male membership of 45 
per cent, and 160 per cent in the case of the female Riaaborehio: 
Of this total, skilled trades having the largest membership were 
(Labor Gazette, London, Feb. 1920, p. 60): Building trades, 321,000; 
miners, 996,000; metal workers, including engineering and ship- 
building, 950,000; textile workers, 695,000; transport workers-— 
railwaymen, 530,000; and others, 457,000. General labor, largely 
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unskilled, had 1,101,000 members, while miscellaneous organizations 
such as teachers and employees of public authorities had respectively 
364,000 and 343,000. At the end of 1919 the total number had 
increased to a little less than 8,000,000 (Labor Gazette, London, 
Dec. 1920, p. 66). Moreover, in 1915 three of the most strongly 
organized of these unions, the miners, railwaymen, and transport 
workers, formed what is known as the triple alliance for the purpose 
of being in a position to support one another in national industrial 
action, if sine be. 


Manifestations of Labor Unrest and Demands of Workers. 


[X 1914 British labor is said to have been on the verge of a social 
revolution; but at the outbreak of the war differences were for 
the time being buried in a united effort against a common foe. 
When the actual fighting was over, however, old conflicts were renewed 
and to them were added numerous others which had been accruing 
through the preceding four years, or which were engendered in the 
exigencies of the time. As a result strikes, authorized and unauthor- 
ized, and threats of strikes, in the essential industries such as the 
engineering, shipbuilding, electrical, and other trades, dislocated 
business in entire districts, while the interruption of public services 
through the strikes on the London tubes, docks, etc., if it did not 
paralyze it, at least severely crippled work in large areas. 

During the period from 1914 to 1918 hours had necessarily been 
long but earnings had materially increased. In many instances 
these increases were war bonuses granted to enable family incomes, 
which had been far too small before the war, to meet the advancing 
cost of living, and while this much to be desired condition was not 
often entirely realized, large numbers of workers were made more 
comfortable and a higher standard of living resulted. The trade- 
unionists, moreover, though desirous of a restoration of their pre- 
vious trade-union rights had no mind to return to prewar hours and 
wages, and it should be added, neither the Government nor the 
public thought they should. 

The demands of the striking workmen therefore aimed immediately 
at increased wage scales, or at least, at the mamtenance of the 
prevailing wages, at a shorter workday, and through this the reduc- 
tion of unemployment. The engineers had won a 47-hour week. 
The general workers were demanding a 44-hour week and a wage 
advance of 30 per cent for the lowest paid male worker, 124 per cent 
for the highest paid, and 25 per cent for women, while the textile 
workers were ale a 44-hour week without a reduction in wages. 
The railwaymen put forward again a program unfinished from the 
year before and really antedating the war, which called for an 8-hour 
day, better wages, standardized conditions of service, and equal 
representation in management. The miners were pressing the 
Government, even at the point of a strike, for a 30 per cent wage 
increase, a six-hour day, with “‘full wages for unemployed men, ani 
nationalization of the mines.’’ (Manchester Guardian, Jan. 16, 
1919, p. 5.) Transport workers who had anpred for a 44-hour 
week and a revision of rates and conditions of pay had reached a 
deadlock in negotiations. 
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But back of the variety of immediate aims was the highly conscious 
demand on the part of labor for a share in management. ‘The idea 
of joint control in industry had grown rapidly during the war, and 
it had been recognized (1) in the shop stewards’ movement in the 
metal trades and in similar movements in other trades; (2) in schemes 
of employees’ representation instituted by various firms; and (3) 
in the Whitley councils instituted by the Government. And when 
it is recalled that this demand was made by the members of the 
triple alliance, organizations whose combined membership comprised 
1,983,000 of the 6,620,000 trade-unionists, and that to these may 
probably also be added the building trades which had early asked 
for an industrial parliament, and the metal, engineering, and ship- 
building trades, which had been developing their own schemes of 
joint control through shop stewards and works committees, its 
extent and importance may readily be seen. 


Emergency Measures. 


MERGENCY measures taken by the Government to meet the 
exigencies of the transition period followed four different lines 
of action. First, the Government provided for a gradual slowing 
down of its own work in munition production, wages to be kept 
up to a certain standard as long as the work continued at all. 
Second, the demobilization schemes operative for a specified period 
aimed at placing upon the labor market at one time only such men 
as it was capable of absorbing. Out-of-work pay was granted to 
all, whether civilian or military workers, who found themselves 
out of employment, and for six months wages were kept up to war- 
time standard, except where agreements or arbitration had estab- 
lished lower rates. But notwithstanding these efforts discontent 
on the part of the workers increased. 


National Industrial Conferences. 


[? WAS for a possible solution of the numerous and varied phases 

of industrial unrest which seemed threatening the national life 
that the National Industrial Council, composed of representatives of 
employers’ organizations, trade-unions, and the Government, was 
called in the latter part of February, 1919. Meantime the Govern- 
ment offered to appoint a commisgion to make a full inquiry of wages 
and hours, selling prices, and profits in the mining industry, which 
report should be made on March 31 (nationalization of the mines to 
be considered later), and requested the miners to defer direct action 
until after that date. 

The industrial conference which convened as scheduled, on Feb- 
ruary 27, furnished an exceptional opportunity not only for the ven- 
eis of labor grievances against employers and the Government, 
but also for a statement of labor’s aims. The secretary of the 
National Union of Railwaymen, after emphasizing the danger of re- 
ducing the unemployment benefit and the feeling among the workers 
that the Soaamal factories should be kept open to provide employ- 
ment, read a manifesto from the triple alliance which claimed for 
the workers a greater share in the wealth and management of indus- 
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try. (National Industrial Conference, Feb. 27, 1919. Full Report, 
p- 24. London.) 

The premier, speaking for the Government, went very frankly into 
the industrial situation. He defended the action regarding the 
reduction of the unemployment grant on the ground of the drain 
upon the treasury and the general objection to taxation; he ques- 
tioned the pemnadiogs use of the national factories for other purposes 
and felt that it would be folly for the State to undertake work merely 
to create work. The cost of living, he promised the conference, 
would be very substantially reduced by the beginning of summer. 
He emphasized the need of increased production. In connection 
with this statement it is of interest to recall a portion of the premier’: 
address in the House of Commons two weeks previous (Feb. 11, 
1919), in which, discussing the desire of workers for better living and 
working conditions, he said: ‘‘ Take the question of social conditions. 
This Parliament is pledged up to its eyes to deal with them. * * * 
We have promised to deal with them and the Government mean tv 
do their best. I am confident that Parliament will support, and if 
we fail history will condemn not merely our failure but the egregiou: 
folly of such afailure. * * * Bills will be introduced soon dealing 
sith housing, health, development of transport, with a view to the 
revival of rural life, land settlement for soldiers, reclamation, and 
reforestation.’”’ (Manchester Guardian, Feb. 12, 1919, p. 5.) 

The conference resulted in the appointing of committees composed 
of an equal number of employers and workers, both men and women, 
together with a chairman appointed by the Government, which 
should consider (1) questions relating to hours, wages, and genera! 
conditions of employment; (2) unemployment and its prevention: 
‘@) the best methods of promoting cooperation between capital and 
abor. 

At the resumed conference, April 4, 1919, the joint committee sub- 
mitted a report (National Industrial Conference, Apr. 4, 1919. 
Report of provisional joint committee. London), recommending 
legal enactment Of a maximum eight-hour day and minimum rates 
of wages, both to be of general application, provision being made 
for variation where necessary; the continuance of the wages (tempo- 
rary) regulation act for six months; and the constitution of an interim 
court of arbitration to inquire into the war wage advances. 

As regards unemployment the program called for measures for its 
prevention rather than for its relief.. To this end the committee rec- 
ommended short-time working, reduction of overtime, the develop- 
ment on the part of the Government of housing schemes and of new 
industries such as afforestation, reclamation of waste lands, develop- 
ment of inland waterways, etc. The committee was unanimous in 
recommending a wider and more adequate application of the nationa! 
insurance (unemployment) act; the education and training of the 
unemployed, and the limitation of child labor. 

As a means of future negotiations a national industrial conference 
composed of an equal number of employers and _ trade-unionists 
should be established to consider and advise the Government on 
national industrial questions. The unions were recognized in a rec- 
ommendation making the basis of negotiation between employers and 
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employed a full and frank acceptance of employers’ organizations 
and trade-unions as the recognized organizations to speak and act on 
behalf of their members. 

In its report to the provisional joint committee of the National 
Industrial Conference on May 1, 1919 (Labor Gazette, London, May, 
1919, Pp. 176), the Government accepted the principle of the national 
eight-hour day with the modifications susorsneatel in the bill intro- 
duced later, and the principle of a legal minimum wage. It reported 
the introduction of a bill extending the wages (temporary) regulation 
act, and welcomed the establishment of a permanent national council. 
The provisions for the prevention of unemployment were left to the 
further consideration of the joint provisional committee, the time 
having been too short to arrive at sufficiently definite recommen- 
dations. 

It appears then from this acceptance of the committee’s report that 
a fairly definite program regarding wages and hours was to be 
expected, but the question of the prevention of unemployment, to a 
soho of which the workers believed the Government to be defi- 
nitely committed, was left open for future settlement. 


Subsequent Developments. 
Hours and Wages. 


PON the recommendation of the joint provisional committee bills 
dealing with a maximum eight-hour day and a minimum wage 
were introduced into Parliament in August, 1919, but agricultural 
workers, seamen, and some other classes of workers were excluded 
from their benefits. To the exclusion of these large groups of workers 
organized labor strongly objected, contending that such exclusion 
vitiated the original purpose of the bill, which was to include all em- 
ployed persons, exceptions to be made in certain trades or occupa- 
tions as circumstances demanded. ‘The wages bill provided only for 
the appointment of a commission to investigate what an adequate 
living wage would be in various districts and what rate particular 
trades could bear. 

As a result of a failure of agreement regarding the eight-hour bill, 
there has as yet been no enactment of a national maximum day or 
minimum wage, nor has any subsequent general meeting of the 
National Industrial Conference been held. Minimum wages, it is 
true, continue to be fixed in certain industries through the medium 
of the trade boards. These boards have increased in number but 
they are limited in their scope, dealing principally with the unskilled 
trades, and in many cases their awards are unsatisfactory to the 
workers. In accordance also with the recommendation of the joint 
provisional committee of the National Industrial Conference the 
temporary wages regulation act, which was designed to protect work- 
ers from .a reduction of standard wage rates until trades had an 
opportunity to put their wages and working conditions on a per- 
manent basis, was extended, the assumption being that the return 
to a prewar basis in industry would not be delayed, but this act 
finally came to an end, with general industrial conditions still unset- 
tled and the systematization of wages indefinitely deferred. a 
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This is unfortunate because much of the trouble in the industria) 
world is due to a lack of systematic method in fixing wages. Wag. 
scales in British industry contain innumerable inconsistencies and 
inequalities which were emphasized during the war through th 
inability of private industries to compete with the Government 
factories in the matter of wage advances. Increases in the wages o! 
unskilled and semiskilled workmen were entirely disproportionat: 
to the advances given some of the skilled men. As a result compli 
cations have risen in wage fixing and jealousies and discontent hav. 
developed among the various classes of workers. 

Mr. aoe Clay, writing in the New York Evening Post, Januar) 
22, 1921, page 3, on the necessity of systematization of British wages. 
says: “‘Relations between wages in different trades * * * had 
been entirely submerged [during the war] and no new basis [of adjust 
ing them] had been established * * * . The result was tha 
when the armistice came neither employers nor trade-unions kne\ 
where they were. In the endeavor to find out where they stood ani 
what wages industry would stand, more than 35,000,000 working 
days were lost in 1919.’’ And he continues: ‘‘ Now we are up agains 
a position in which everybody is discontented, however well off he i- 
and in which any attempt to readjust wages to changed commercia 
conditions may bring up every grievance the workers suffer unde: 
The only hope of safety lies again in the common sense of the trad: 
union leaders.” 

The machinery for insuring reasonable discussion of wage adjust 
ments has been extended. When the committee on production whic!: 
fixed wages during the war came to an end stabilization of wages was 
effected by the creation of an interim court of arbitration, and the 
work of this body is now being carried on under the industrial court: 
act (Montuiy Lasor Review, February, 1920, p. 41). Joint in- 
dustrial councils as well as trades burda have been established in 
various industries. But while all of these agencies have undoubtedly 
done good work in the settlement of wage disputes, they have no! 
appe ed to the great trade-unions, the transport workers being the 
only large group of workers which has thus far been willing to sub- 
mit its wage settlement to arbitration in an industrial court. 


Restoration of Trade-Union Privileges. 


Through an agreement between labor and the Government, the 
pledges given to trade-unions in return for their suspension of re- 
strictive practices during the war were redeemed through the passing 
of the restoration of prewar practices act in August, 1919. e act, 
however, did not fix the status of thousands of women workers who 
were bitterly disappointed that labor had failed them in the test. 


Employees’ Representation. 


Another grievance on the part of labor was the nonapplication of 
the Whitley council plan of employees’ representation to the Gov- 
ernment departments. The proof of a whole-hearted belief in the 
efficacy of the Government plan for composing industrial differences 
lay, labor thought, in its adoption by the Government itself. These 
‘councils have since been set up in some parts of the service, but they 
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are naturally developing slowly and it is not possible at present to 
judge of their success or failure. (Monruiy Lasor Review, May, 


1919, pp. 114-116) 
Housing Shortage. 


At the beginning of 1919 the housing shortage in England was 
conservatively estimated to be 500,000 houses. In July of that year 
a bill was passed with a view to providing governmental management 
of the housing situation which was daily becoming more acute. This 
was followed by the passage of a second bill in December, 1919, 
granting additional powers found to be necessary in carrying out the 
scheme. The December (1920) number of Housing, reviewing the 
progress made under the act during the preceding 12 months, says: 

In spite of grave difficulties, occasioned partly by scarcity of labor and partly by 
other unforeseen circumstances, that progress has been very considerable. A com- 

arison of the latest returns with those for January last will indicate the strides that 
have been made. 

On January | of the present year, the number of houses forming part of the schemes 
of local authorities and public utility societies and included in signed contracts stood 
at 10,408. By December 11 it had risen to 133,301. Corresponding progress has been 
made in the number of houses completed, the figures to date being 11,122, as compared 
with 348 in January last. Some 60,000 houses have been commenced this year. 

One of the most encouraging features of the situation has been the steady progress 
of private building under the terms of the Government grant. This progress has 
never been spectacular, but it has been consistent, so that now, nine months after 
the first results of the subsidy began to show themselves, we can count 4,443 houses 
actually completed. In April last the grant was paid to the builders of two houses. 
During November it was paid in respect of 1,214 completed houses. The weekly 
figures of the Ministry of Health now seldom fall below 300 completed houses. 


Dissatisfaction with the housing program has continued throughout 
the period under discussion and can not be said to have been con- 
fined to labor circles. A feeling prevails that the accomplishment 
of the elaborate machinery built up has been in indirect proportion 
to the extremely urgent demand for houses. Overcrowding exists to 
a large extent and is naturally most serious among the workers, who 
consider the completion of 11,000 houses as against an acknowledged 
need of 500,000, a very inadequate fulfillment of the Government’s 
promises regarding improvement in housing conditions. The criti- 
cism is also made that the burden of raising money for the build- 
ing scheme has been thrown on the local authorities. The workers 
resent the failure to prevent profiteering in building materials 
and the continuance of luxury building. They have, further- 
more, become suspicious of the Government’s motives regarding the 
whole program, because of its limitation upon the enabler of pro- 
posals for guild, building which have been accepted and its attempt 
to place the blame for the delay in building on trade-union restrictions. 


Unemployment. 


At the close of the war unemployment, as might have been ex- 
pected, was the basis of serious industrial unrest, and the question 
of its reduction resolved itself into two phases: Provision for its im- 
mediate relief and measures for its future prevention. The question 
of its immediate relief was met by an extension of the out-of-work 
donation scheme which had been adopted as a transitory measure 
at the beginning of demobilization. On November 24, 1919, this 
scheme was discontinued as far as civilian workers were concerned 
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(Labor Gazette, London, December, 1919, p. 524) and on December 
23, 1919, a bill amending the law in respect of unemployment in- 
surance was introduced. It was passed during August, 1920, and 
went into effect November 8, 1920. The 1920 act is alleviative only 
in its effects, not preventive. It covers substantially all manual and 
nonmanual workers whose rate of pay does not exceed £250 ($1,216.63. 
par) with two main exceptions of agricultural, horticultural, and 
orestry workers, and employees in domestic service. The benefits- 
15s. ($3.65, par) per week in the case of men and 12s. ($2.92, par) 
in case of women, with a proportionate amount for children—ar 
made on a contributory basis and the number of persons benefiting 
have increased from 4,000,000 to nearly 12,000,000.! 

While it is admitted that the machinery and scope of the act ar 
sound, since all occupations in which there is likely to be serious 
unemployment are included in its provisions, the benefits paid are 
regarded as inadequate. The 15s. ($3.65, par) per week paid to adult 
male workers is less in view of the decrease in the purchasing powe: 
of money than the 7s. ($1.70, par) of the prewarscheme. Labor takes 
the position that the Government should in some manner provide 
workers with employment, but failing this should make unemploy- 
ment grants adequate to meet the cost of living. This requiremen' 
labor contends, the present bill does not meet; nor is the question 0! 
provision against future unemployment, upon which labor is equall, 
imsistent, dealt with. 

The actual number of unemployed at the present time is estimate: 
at approximately 1,000,000. The Government figures (748,000, Dec. 
31, 1920) are not as large as these, but the Ministry of Labor’s esti- 
mates take into account only those on the live registers, which obvi- 
ously do not include all of the unemployed. The seriousness of the 
situation is increased by the presence on the list of 271,067 (Labor 
Gazette, London, January 1, 1921,p. 11) ex-service men, largely youny 
and unskilled, and by the continued closing down of industries. The 
out-of-work donation, it is true, has been continued in the case of 
these men, but such relief is again only of a temporary nature and 
does not afford an opportunity for training or for self-support. 

The increasing seriousness of this situation has for some time been 
engaging the consideration of the Government. On August 13, 1920, 
a cabinet committee was appointed to deal with the matter, but no 
recommendations were made The number of unemployed ex-service 
men grew. Finally, some action became necessary, and in a state- 
ment to the House of Commons, October 19, 1920, the prime minister 
proposed remedial measures as follows (Labor Gazette, London, No- 
vember, 1920, pp. 595-596) : 

(1) The employment of ex-service men on the national housing 
program ; 

(2) The employment of ex-service men in road making and 
improvements; 

3) The admission of additional men to trades in which there is 
shortage of skilled labor. . 

As to the first of these proposals, the Government, having in mind 

the acute housing shortage as well as the large number of ex-service 


1 A bill now before Parliament will increase the benefit for men to 20s. ($4.87, par.); for women, tv 
16s. (33.89, par.). 
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men out of employment, in October proposed that 50,000 of these 
men be taken on for suitable training in the building trades. 

Before the war the building trades were oversupplied with men 
and appalling unemployment ry ef resulted. These trades, 
though they had willingly accepted the scheme for ex-service appren- 
tices, viewed the imposed dilution, in addition to the normal recruits 
to the trades in the light of future unemployment or underemploy- 
ment, which their prewar experience made them determined, if pos- 
sible, to avoid. 

For this reason, before accepting the scheme in its entirety, they 
requested the Government to state by November 8, 1920, what guar- 
antees it could make against a renewal of a condition of unemploy- 
ment and therefore of insecurity in the building trades which had 
existed frequently in the past. The Government made no reply until 
the latter part of December when it submitted a plan designed to 
meet the objections of the building-trade operatives. It had been 
intimated that the Government’s reply when it came would be in the 
nature of an ultimatum upon which no further negotiations would 
be had. So, when the building trades representatives were invited to 
a conference upon these conditions, they declined to go. Subse- 
quently the Government receded from its position and submitted 
complete proposals for the consideration of the building trades. 

The guaranties proposed included a grant to the trade-unions of 
£5 ($24.33, par) for each ex-service man entered and a promise of 
payment for unemployment during wet weather. The Government 
did not share the men’s apprehension relative to future unemploy- 
ment as a result of the inflation of the ranks of the trade, but sug- 

ested that in the event of unemployment resulting it could be met 
»y an extension of unemployment insurance and the grants for the 
trainees. (Manchester Guardian, Dec. 22, 1920, p. 7.) These sums 
the Government feels will form a maintenance fund for future unem- 
ployment and will constitute the guaranty the building trades demand. 

In this opinion the building trades do not concur, and the matter 
has been submitted to a vote of the individual unions and there rests 
for the present. Owing to the fact that the proposed dilutees are 
ex-service men, a decided difference of opinion exists as to what 
action the unions should take regarding the Government plan, but 
the chances seem to be against their acceptance of it, and the unions 
are coming in for their share of criticism on this account. 

As to the second of the Government’s proposals, the grants to local 
authorities for work on road building and other improvements must 
not exceed 30 per cent of the wages bill of the additional men taken 
on. This means that the local authorities which are now having 
difficulty in meeting their share of regular repairs must bear two- 
thirds of the labor cost, in addition to materials and administration. 

Labor considers the relief plans as a whole indefinite and inade- 

uate to meet the situation since, if adopted, they provide for only 
about 100,000 unemployed; and the women very justly complain 
that for 150,000 women workers, some of them the wives of deceased 
soldiers, and young persons unable to do heavy work, no provision 
whatever has been made. Labor’s idea of adequate measures for 
the relief of unemployment is indicated in a resolution adopted at 
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the Labor Party’s conference on unemployment, held December 29, 
1920. They are: 

Immediate trade with Russia. 

Provision of credits to restore trade with central Europe. 

Complete removal of the blockade and obstacles to trade in the shape of indefen- 
sible mF quibbles. 

Free flow of all commodities. 

Fullest provision of relief work by the Government and local authorities. 

Measures to deal with the permanent causes and conditions of unemployment. 

Maintenance grants of £2 [$9.73, par] a week for men and 25s. [$6.08, par] for women 
when work can not be found for them. 

Owing to the increasing urgency of the situation, the Governmen: 
has removed some restrictions in the unemployment insurance act, 
thereby admitting a greater number to unemployment benefit: 
It has also called for short-time working wherever possible, an 
already this policy is being followed in many industries. In the 
cotton industry alone it is estimated that in addition to over 120,000) 
unemployed there are 262,000 on short time. (Christian Scienc. 
Monitor, Jan. 17,1921, p.1.) In view of the recent cry for increase: 
output, labor has not been slow to disapprove of ‘‘short time” wit), 
the burden falling on the worker. The leaders of railwaymen an: 
of other unions are already protesting against it on the ground 
that it will lead to a lowering of the standard of living. The road 
building schemes are gradually being put into operation, but thu- 
far they have employed only a caticemand of the unemployed. 

For .@ further inquiry into the question of unemployment. tl. 
minister of labor recently endeavored to set up a special committe: 
(Christian Science Monitor, Jan. 14, 1921, p. 1), to be composed of 
representatives of the Government, of employers, and of the workers. 
But owing to the restricted nature of the terms of reference, whic): 
did not include an inquiry into future unemployment, labor refuse: 
to appoint a representative to the committee. Thereupon the 
terms were modified to include an inquiry into new methods of re- 
lieviag unemployment and also an investigation of a proposal by 4 
leading employef that each industry provide for the maintenance 
of its own unemployed. 

Labor, openly suspicious of the results attained by special com- 
mittees of inquiry and dissatisfied with the whole course of the 
negotiations on the question of dilution, held aloof; and not only so, 
it appointed its own committee (Christian Science Monitor, Jan. 20, 
1921, p: 1), composed of three members from the Trade Union Con- 

ess and three from the national executive of the Labor Party, 
with Sidney Webb as chairman, to draft proposals dealing with 
unemployment. These proposals have since been endorsed by a 
national joint labor conference held January 27, 1921, and will be 
presented to Parliament when it again convenes, as a statement 
of labor’s demands. 

Both the series of Government proposals obviously open to labo: 
criticism, and the lack of cooperation on the part of labor in anationa! 
exigency are being criticized by the public, which sees in labor's 
attitude ‘‘a definitely new orientation of labor policy.” 
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Unrest in Particular Industries. 


While economic questions common to labor, more or less as a 
whole, have in some fashion been in the process of evolution, the 
larger groups of workers have been persistently pursuing their own 
particular industrial programs. The center of the field has been 
occupied by the triple alliance, each of whose branches has demanded 
and obtained increases in wages and reductions in hours. In addi- 
tion the miners have continued their struggle for nztionalization of 
the mines, including joint control, and the railwaymen are still 
demanding an actual participation in the management of the rail- 
ways. 

Miners. 


The miners’ strike, interrupted by the National Industrial Con- 
ference in the spring of 1919, was postponed through the appoint- 
ment of a commission to which the miners sent their own repre- 
sentatives to inquire into the position of and conditions in the coal 
industry. (See Monruiy Lasor Review, May, 1919, pp. 109-114.) 
The miners asked for a 30 per cent increase in wages, together with 
the retention of the war bonus awarded to meet the rise in cost of 
living, a six-hour day, at the face of the coal, special provisions 
regarding demobilized miners, and nationalization of the mines. 
Special treatment of the demobilized miners was at once eliminated 
by an announcement that the Government could not discriminate in 
favor of any class of workmen. Three reports were submitted by the 
commission, the Government accepting that signed by the chairman 
and the representatives of employers in general, which granted the 
miners a seven-hour day, to be reduced to six hours July 13, 1921, 
provided industrial conditions justify it; increases in wages of 2s. 
(48.7 cents, par) per day for adults and 1s. (24.3 cents, par) for workers 
under 16, or about two-thirds of the amount asked for, and retroactive 
to January 1, 1919. Nationalization of the mines was to be the sub- 
ject of a report on May 20. 

Though the miners did not consider this a majority report, since it 
was signed by only four members of the commission, they finally 
ee it on condition that the wages should be changed so that 
total earnings should not be diminished by the change in hours. In 
the report submitted by the miners’ representatives, the waste and 
extravagance of the present management are pointed out, and a unified 
management necessary to efficient and economical administration is 
emphasized. This the miners believe is possible only under nation- 
alization, which one of their leaders recommended “not as any kind 
of ve pana idea, but as a plain business proposition to business 
people. 

Instead of the expected peace in the coal fields following this agree- 
ment, unrest continued (see Montuiy Lasor Review, October, 1919, 
pp. 23-30), for two reasons: (1) Disagreement between the miners 
and the Government regarding increases in piecework rates in relation 
to the shorter hours provided by the Sankey report. The miners 
resented the enpteallen’s order fixing a flat increase in piece rates of 
10 per cent, because conditions varied in different fields and negotia- 
tions had already been completed in some districts when the order 
was promulgated. The comptroller subsequently modified his order, 
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allowing a 124 per cent increase in some of the districts. (2) The 
feeling aroused by the publication of the second Sankey report 
advocating the nationalization of the mines and outlining a plan 
giving the miners a share in control. 

Upon the publication of the second Sankey report conservative 
opinion instantly and ig pow rejected the idea of nationaliza- 
tion of the mines. The Labor Party quickly put the question to the 
test by attempting to elect labor members to Parliament upon thi: 
issue. In one of » his elections the labor candidate was defeated, his 
defeat being due, labor believed, to the Government’s raising tly 
price of coal on the eve of the election, on the ground of the approach- 
ing reduction in miners’ hours, their increase in wages, and the falling 
off in production. The miners contended that the reduced output 
was due to inefficient management and that this action did not give 
them an opportunity to make a defense and threw the onus of reduced 
output upon them. 

On August 18, 1919, the Government made its announcement rela- 
tive to the Sankey report. The principle of nationalization of the 
mines was rejected, but the prime minister stated that the Govern- 
ment intended to acquire royalty rights and outlined a plan for 
unification of management. This substitute plan did not meet the 
approval of the miners, who understood that the commission’s 
report would be accepted, and who therefore felt that a Governmen' 
pledge had been violated. In September the matter was put before 
the whole trade-union body at its congress at Glasgow, and the 
British trade-union attitude toward nationalization of coal mines was 
indicated in a resolution, carried by a vote of 4,478,000 for to 
77,000 against, rejecting the Government’s plan for the administra- 
tion of the coal industry, ‘‘as a scheme contrary to the best interests 
of the nation.” 

It called upon the Government to adopt the majority report on 
nationalization of the coal mines with joint operation, and included 
the following provision: 

“In the event of the Government still refusing to accept this posi- 
tion, a special congress shall be convened for the purpose of deciding 
the form of action to be taken to compel the Government to accept 
the majority report of the commission.” (MontTaiy Lasor Review, 
November, 1919, p. 64). 

As the months passed and decontrol of the industry approached, 
dissatisfaction among the miners increased. They had lost national- 
ization, temporarily at least, but they continued their agitation for 
unified management of the industry. The question of industria! 
action as a method of forcing the adoption of a policy regarding a 
national measure of such magnitude as nationalization of the coal! 
mines was finally submitted to a second trade-union congress, whic!) 
decided by a vote of approximately 3,250,000 to 1,000,000 in favor o! 
political rather than direct action in reaching such a decision. 

In the spring of 1920 a demand was made for a further increase in 
wages of 3s. (73 cents, par) per man per day. The Government's 
offer of a 20 Ps’ cent increase on gross earnings exclusive of the 
Sankey award of 2s. (48.7 cents, par) per day with a guaranteed 
minimum of ls. 6d. (36.5 cents, par) a day was accepted by the 
miners. The increase in wages was immediately followed by ap 
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increase in the price of both household and industrial coal. The 
miners interpreting this action as a measure to place the coal fields 
on an economic basis and as an indication of a return of the mines to 
private ownership, made a countermove in July, 1920, demanding 
that the estimated profits (£66,000,000) made on export coal be 
divided among the miners and the retail consumers through a reduc- 
tion in the retail price of domestic coal of 14s. 6d. ($3.53, par) per 
ton, and an increase in wages of 2s. (48.7 cents, par) per shift for 
miners Over 18 years of age, a proportionate amount to_be paid to 
those under that age. 

Their demand being rejected, a strike was declared for September 
27. It was, however, twice postponed while negotiations were being 
carried on in an endeavor to reach a settlement on the basis of the 
‘datum line’’—a plan which granted to the miners a graduated scale 
of wages based upon a specified increase in output. 

Meanwhile the threatened strike was having a most unfavorable 
effect upon conditions in general, and the inconvenienced public was 
not disposed to view the miners’ demands in quite the sympathetic 
light hoped for. Moreover, the miners’ funds were not in a condition 
to bear the strain of an extended strike, and there was some doubt 
also as to the attitude of the other members of the triple alliance. 

Nevertheless the miners overwhelmingly rejected the ‘‘datum 
line” proposal, and, according to the Liberal press; rightly so, because 
the great inequalities in mining conditions in the various districts at 
once precluded a satisfactory working out of the plan. ‘The strike 
began October 18, 1920. In this action the miners were upheld by 
the railway men, who voted to suspend work if a settlement was not 
reached or negotiations looking toward a settlement were not resumed 
by October 23. Negotiations were resumed and a provisional set- 
tlement reached providing (1) for an immediate advance of 1 s. 6d. 
(36.5 cents, par), rising according to the price of export coal to 2s. 
(48.7 cents, par) a day until January 1, 1921; (2) asliding scaleof wages 
based upon output values from January 1, 1921, to March 31, 1921, 
when the scheme for permanent adjustment of wages shall have been 
prepared by the miners and the employers; (3) the setting up of a 
national wages board. 

It appears evident from these terms that the miners won what 
they sought—-measures looking toward the stabilization of wages 
in the ” rage industry before the mines were turned back to private 
control. 

Conservative opinion sees back of the economic demand a political 
force, and the contention is made that a strong extremist element, 
particularly among the South Wales miners, views the strike as a 
demonstration in favor of nationalization. The increasing strength 
of this element, it is believed, is further borne out by the recent 
resignation of the executive of the South Wales Miners’ Federation 
and to the fact that the South Wales miners intend to press for aboli- 
tion of piecework and to oppose the double shift in the mines. How- 
ever this may be, coal production has greatly increased since the 
settlement of the strike; the joint committee has been appointed and 
is progressing favorably with its work. Owing to increased output, 
reduced demand, and the fall of export prices, the government has 
announced that control of inland distribution of coal and pit-head 
prices will cease on March 1. This decision was reached notwith- 
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standing the expressed opposition of the Miners’ Federation to such 
a change before an agreement relative to the future organization of 
the industry had been decided upon. What effect this decision wil! 
have upon negotiations now in progress is problematical. 


Railway Men. 


In the apes of 1919 the railway men renewed their campaign for 
better working conditions. (See Monruiy Lasor Review, Decem- 
ber, 1919, pp. 116-127.) They asked that their wages, including the 
war bonus granted to meet the cost of living, be maintained at the 
existing levels and that wages of men engaged in similar work under 
similar conditions should be standardized. The 8-hour day, im- 
proved working conditions, and extra pay for some classes were 
also a part of their demand. This demand was the more reason- 
able because when the war broke out the railway men were moy- 
ing for a substantial improvement in their position, which circum- 
stances really justified. The officially ascertained average earnings 
at that time were 27s. ($6.57, par) per week, and many men who had 
spent years in the service received only 18s. ($4.38, par) a week. 
uring the war the railway men, whose patriotism was undoubted, 
eens an all around increase of 33s. ($8.03, par) to meet the cost of 
ving. 

But notwithstanding the acknowledged justice of the demand for 
living wages and the fact that unification of the railroads had em- 
phasized the standardization of the rates of wages, it was only when a 
general strike became imminent that an agreement was reached 
granting a guaranteed 48-hour week, continuance of existing wages 
until December 31, 1919, improvement in working conditions, and 
providing for the adjustment and standardization of wages. 

The railway men understood that the standardization would be 
upward and pe an early settlement. Irritated at length by what 
they considered an unnecessary delay in negotiations, and convinced 
from the Government’s explanation of its apparent upgrading of 
wages in the case of the locomotive engineers and firemen that it 
was not the Government’s intention to standardize upward in the 
case of other grades of railroad workers, the leaders called a strike 
September 26, 1919. 

he Government proposed a minimum of 40s. ($9.73, par) per week 
and maintenance Pt existing rates until December 31, 1919, provided 
the cost of living remained the same. But this was not of equa! 
advantage to all grades, since some of the lower-paid railway men 
were then receiving, with their war bonus, 51s. ($12.41, par) a week. 
The Government proposal was rejected and the strike was called. 

This sudden and unexpected interruption of a vital public service 
showed the fine mettle of the British public in meeting a great emer- 
gency. The railway men themselves were generally law-abiding, and, 
while their methods were considered indefensible, their cause was 
admitted to beajustone. Thestrike had a steadying effect upon the 
other workers, chief among whom were the transport workers asso- 
ciated with the railway men in the triple alliance, and it was largely 
through their efforts at mediation that the following settlement was 
reached at the end of the week: Contingent upon the immediate 
resumption of work, wages were to be stabilized at existing levels unt! 
September 30, 1920; a minimum wage for adults of 51s. ($12.41, par) 
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per week while the cost of living was not less than 110 per cent above 
the prewar level; standardization negotiations to be completed by 
December 31, 1919. 

The indeterminate character of the terms offered as regards the 
main principles for which the railway men were contending made 
them unacceptable to the railway men, and negotiations continued 
until the first of 1920, when the Government offered to increase the 
minimum of 51s. to 56s. ($12.41 to $13.63, par) up to September, 1920, 
after which time standardization was to be based on the average 
rather than on the highest rates. This meant that the guaranteed 
minimum in some of the lower grades might fall below 40s. ($9.73, 
par), an amount which could not be considered a living wage. After 
negotiating with the Government on measures of relief in special 
cases and on some other minor points the railway men accepted the 
offer. (Montuiy Lasor Review, March, 1920, p. 17.) 

As a further result of this settlement, new conciliation machinery 
in the form of a central wages board and a national wages board was 
set up during 1920. The central wages board is composed of repre- 
sentatives of the companies and the workmen. The national wages 
board, which includes an equal number of representatives of the 
companies, the workmen, and the public, acts as a kind of court of 
appeals in case agreement is not reached by the central board, the 
unions to refrain from strike action for a month from the time the 
dispute has been referred to the national wages board. 

Taken all in all the gains made by the railway men are considerable. 
Briefly summarized, they include an increase in wages of more than 
100 per cent, the sitchen day, more advantageous arrangements 
regarding overtime and Sunday work, and machinery for conciliation 
in which the union is recognized. On the other hand, their acceptance 
of compulsory arbitration and postponement of direct strike action 
for a month pending negotiations are considered important conces- 
sions of trade-union principles indicative of real desire on the part 
of the railway men to carry out their programs along constitutional 
lines. 

Claims are now being put forward by the railway men for a share 
in the control of the railroads and seats in the directorate. (Times 
(London) Review of Year, Jan. 1, 1921, p. IV.) The Government’s 
attitude toward such a concession is outlined in a plan put forward: 
in the summer by the minister of transport for future organization 
of transport undertakings and _ their eaation to the State, which 
suggests that the time has come to allow workmen not only of the 
technical staffs, but also of the rank and file, to be represented on 
the directorate of the grouped lines. The railway interests are - 
strongly arrayed against such a cause, especially in view of the fact 
that Government control over the railroads is to terminate in August, 
1921, and press reports state that the railway men are preparing to 
press for a settlement of this matter. The short-time question is 
also causing trouble among the railway workers, who complain that 
the agreement guaranteeing full week’s wages is being broken by the 
companies when they give men the alternative of dismissal or the 
acceptance of short time It is also asserted by the unions that one 
company is dismissing men under 23 years of age unless they accept 
junior wages. 
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Transport Workers. 


The trouble which was brewing between the transport workers 
and the Government just before the National Industrial Conference 
in 1919 was settled by granting the 44-hour week without reduction 


in pay. 

bi the three great labor groups in the triple alliance the transport 
workers through all this period have been the most conservative and 
are thus far the only ones who have been willing to make use of the 
conciliation machinery possible under the industrial courts act, 1919. 
During 1920 the dockers submitted their demand for a wage of 16s. 
($3.89, par) a day or £4 8s. ($21.41, par) per week for a full 44-hour 
week to a court of inquiry set up under this act. To their great 
satisfaction the majority report recommended the full award anc 
also the introduction of a system of registration and maintenance 
= to counteract the evils of casual employment. According to 

he Times (London) Review of the Year, Jan. 1, 1921, ‘The report 
was regarded as a notable victory not only by the dockers but also 
by the whole trade-union movement. The procedure by public 
es em A * * * and the judicial character of the proceedings al! 
appealed to the trade-unionists’ sense of fairness and impartiality; 
and when, in the result the unions obtained their aims, the principle 
of an industrial court for the trial of cases between employers and 
workmen became unexpectedly popular.” 


Working Conditions in Other Trades. 


It would be as impossible as it is unnecessary in an article of this 
scope to g° into details regarding the numerous efforts made by other 
groups of workers to secure wage increases, shorter hours, and im- 
proved working conditions. It is sufficient to say that in addition to 
the accomplishment in this direction of the groups discussed, substan- 
tial gains have been made by the textile operatives, pottery workers, 
the engineering, shipbuilding, and other metal trades, printing and 
paper trades, etc. Bft at the same time it must be borne in mind 
that wages in a considerable number of industries have been increased 
on a sliding scale to meet the cost of living, which has steadily ad- 
svanced, and that they will fall as the cost of living figure decreases. 
Apparently large increases are often not really so in comparison with 
the profits made. Take the case of the Lancashire cotton trade, for 
instance. Operatives in that industry have since the outbreak of 
the war secured wage increases of from 215 to 246 per cent, according 
to the work done. But Associated Press dispatches (Washington 
Post, Jan. 8, 1921) state that 250 Lancashire cotton mills with a 
total capitalization of £31,000,000 ($150,861,500, par) paid 
£25,000,000 ($121,662,500, par) in dividends during 1920, one mil! 
paying 425 per cent. While this is an isolated and probably not an 
average *case, it is true that many industries have viclded such 
enormous profits that wage increases shrink in comparison with them. 
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Opinions Regarding the Present Labor Situation. 


British labor is dissatisfied with what it regards as a failure on 
the part of the Government to carry out the recommendations of the 
joint committee of the National Industrial Conference. Moreover, 
it has a well-defined program of nationalization and of employees’ 
representation in industry which it intends, if possible, to carry out. 
This is evident from the direction of political and industrial action 
of workers during the last two years and it is openly avowed by labor 
leaders. 

There are those who regard the grouping together of large bodies 
of workers for this purpose as a direct challenge to constituted 
authority. In proof of their belief they point to the great strikes 
of the miners and the railwaymen against the Government, to the 
repudiation of national agreements in the strikes of smaller groups, 
to the massing of labor forces in August, 1920, as illustrated by the 
formation of the council of action, against the Government’s sup- 
posed policy in regard to war between Poland and Russia, to the 
recent agitation regarding the Irish question, and to the closer 
identification of the Trades-Union Congress with the International 
Trades-Union Congress, all as evidence of an active minority in 
labor circles which has decided leanings to the left and which is 
ready at any time to use direct action to overthrow established 
vovernment. 

On the other hand, equally discriminating students of British 
affairs, taking a more detached impersonal view, believe in the “ fun- 
damental political sanity of the working class.”” While admitting that 
there are a number of extremists who are preaching revolution, they 
scout the idea of any considerable revolutionary sentiment among 
the millions of workers, and believe that whatever charm the soviet 
idea may have had for the British working people has been lost 
through the disillusioning reports of the workings of the Russian ex- 
periment. They cite the efforts the moderate leaders are making to 
curb the radical element among their number. Furthermore, the 
municipal elections held November 1, 1920, and resulting in a serious 
reverse for the British Labor Party should, it is thought, be a danger 
signal to the extremists. In 1919, the party won 161 elections in 
40 boroughs, in which it gained only 64 in 1920. This defeat was by 
some directly attributed to recent outlaw strikes and more espe- 
cially to the crisis in the mining industry which for two months by 
threats of strike and finally by strike had had a very depressing effect 
upon business of all kinds. Mr. J. R. Clynes, one of the most trusted 
labor leaders and a member of Parliament, discussing the defeat of 
the Labor candidates, said: ‘‘The result shows that the industrial 
aes hg of the past year has somewhat checked the political progress 
of labor. I think the lesson to labor is to avoid scaring the public, 
and concentrate on converting them to the general objects of the 
labor program.”’ | 

The Government’s attitude toward strikes that cripple essential 
pues services is seen in the emergency powers act (Labor Gazette, 

ondon, November, 1920, p. 597), which provides that exceptional 
measures shall be taken to protect the public in case any action is 
taken or threatened by any person or body of persons to deprive the 
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community of the essentials of life, interference with the supply and 
distribution of food, water, fuel or light, or with the means of loco- 
motion, to be considered such an emergency. 

While it is quite impossible to form an equitable judgment o{ 
British labor matters, it must be admitted that the industrial outlook is 
not an altogether rosy one. Butit is safe to assume that the capacity 
which the entire British community has shown in the past for snatch- 
ing from industrial crises (any one of which had enormous possi- 
bilities of national disaster) victories, in some sense at least, for al! 
concerned, will not fail of effectiveness in the present situation. 











IMMIGRATION. 





Problems of Immigratton. 


HE large number of European immigrants now seeking admission 
tk to this country, the acuteness of the Japanese situation in 
California with its possibility of international complications, 
and the suspension during the war of immigration laws in regard to 
Mexicans, make the immigration question one of vital interest to 
trade-unionists, employers, legislators, and, in fact, all classes of the 
ublic. In view of the popular interest in the subject, therefore, the 
anuary, 1921, issue of the Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science (Philadelphia) is devoted to a discussion 
by a large number of men and women qualified to deal with different 
ohana of the subject of ‘‘ Present-day immigration,’ with special 
stress laid upon the Japanese situation. As usual in this publication 
both sides of the subject are presented, and while the papers represent 
the individual opinions of the writers there has been no attempt to 
enter into a debate. 


Japanese as Citizens or Land Owners. 


‘THE agitation against the Japanese on the Pecific coast since the 
close of the war has resulted in the recent enactment in Cali- 
fornia of an initiative law relating to the leasing and selling of land, 
which it is feared by some holds the elements of international com- 
plications. Men prominent in public or business life on the Pacific 
coast, university professors, ministers, labor leaders, and Japanese 
present the arguments in this number of the Annals either for or 
against exclusion or more drastiv regulation of Japanese immigration. 

The opening article by the Hon. Koland S. Morris, American am- 
bassador to Japan, gives a historical sketch of the relations of America 
and Japan following the opening of the ports of Japan by Commodore 
Perry, especially in regard to the extraordinary work of Townsend 
Harris in overcoming the prejudice and reluctance of the Japanese 
toward the development of international relations. That pioneer 
work and the subsequent friendly relations which have been main- 
tained between the two nations should form the foundation, Mr. 
Morris believes, upon which discussion and adjustment of con- 
troversial questions should proceed. 

The objections voiced by the different writers to the acceptance 
of Japanese as landowners and residents or as citizens are both racial 
and economic. The principal charges are the nonassimilability of 
the Japanese, biologically and because of the great difference in 
religion and customs and the divided allegiance of Japanese citizens 
orresidents. Even though born in this country and therefore citizens, 
it is alleged the Japanese are regarded by the Japanese Government 
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as subjects of Japan and are watched over by the Japanese consulate, 
also that the children are educated in Japanese schools which they 
are compelled to attend after public-school hours, and that all men 
are subject, between the ages of 17 and 40, to conscription in the 
Japanese army. The economic objections largely rise from the con- 
centration of Japanese in localities from a 4 they gradually force 
out the white inhabitants, and from their evasion of the laws by 
purchase of land in the names of children or by corporations in which 
white men act as dummy directors. It is charged that much of the 
most arable land in the State is now in the hands of Japanese farmers 
and that the presence of these farmers in such numbers and the 
bringing in of picture brides has been a violation of the “‘ gentlemen’: 
agreement.” 

In reply to these arguments it is asserted that the Japanese form 
such a small proportion of the total population of the State, th 
number being yariously estimated at from 80,000 to 100,000, that it 
is impossible that they can constitute a menace, that while the birth 
rate is high it is a condition always found among immigrant peoples 
of whatever nationality, and that while much of the land farmed by 
Japanese is exceedingly fertile large sections of this was waste land, 
which has been reclaimed through their industry and patience. The 
statement in regard to dual citizenship is met by the counter charge 
that the British embassy at Washington has stated that the British 
Government regards all children of British parents born during their 
residence in America as British subjects. In general, the writers on 
this subject do not argue for unrestricted immigration but rather for 
upholding the “rights” of the Japanese already here and a con- 
tinuance of the traditional friendly relations between the two 
countries. 

Mexican Immigrants. 


HE writers on Mexican immigration agree that the increase of the 
head tax in 1917 to $8 and the more rigid inspection of immi- 
grants has led to a very considerable degree of illegal entrance into 
the country. ‘This is especially easy since about a thousand miles of 
Texas is separated from Mexico by the Rio Grande, which can be 
easily crossed curing most of the year, and it is said it is cheaper to 
wade than to pay the head tax. That there are a large number of 
undesirables entering this country from Mexico through the inade- 
quacy of the present laws and through the temporary exceptions 
granted to certain industries is the charge made by both the writers 
on this subject. 


European Immigration and Americanization. 


] 


AN article cn “Immigration and the future’’ presents an unusual 

point of view in the charge that the policy of European Gov- 
ernments in regard to emigration has changed since the war as 
a result of the discovery during the war that their nationals in 
this country had not held their allegiance to their mother countries 
in any such numbers as had been expected. While European coun- 
tries now favor emigration to meet the economic strain, they do not 
favor assimilization or Americanization, but rather each country is 
hoping for and planning a policy of race separation which will enable 
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it to keep its nationals united. The cost to American industry of 
training experienced, undernourished peasants only to have them 
return to Europe as competitors with the bulk of their savings in their 
pockets is considered a matter to be reckoned with as well as the char- 
acter of present-day immigrants, who are more or less tinged with inter- 
nationalism and bolshevistic theories and who are more restless and 
more eager to get something for nothing than were immigrants coming 
here before the war. The means which European countries are util- 
izing to hold their nationals, and which are already developed and 
functioning to a surprising extent, are the immigrant shop, bank, 
employment agency, foreign-language newspaper, and trading com- 
panies, and immigrants are urged through their banks to invest their 
savings in their own countries, which will be an added inducement to 
loyalty. 

Immigration from Kurope has already nearly reached its prewar 
volume, with startling reports as to the millions who are yet seeking 
to come. The proposals of the national committee for constructive 
immigration legislation, which have been embodied in a bill intro- 
Fe in the House of Representatives by Hon. Benjamin F. Welty, 
are explained by Henry W. Jessup, chairman of this committee. 
These principles include the provision that the United States shall 
so regulate and, where necessary, restrict immigration that only as 
many immigrants of each race shall be admitted as can wholesomely 
be Americanized; protection of American standards of living; admis- 
sion of no more than can find steady employment; provision for care, 
education, and distribution of aliens so that they can be genuinely 
Americanized; raising of standards of naturalization and, after the 
careful regulation of the number and qualifications of aliens, admis- 
sion of ali who actually qualify for citizenship regardless of race. 
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Chinese Industrial Students—A Correction. 


N AN article on the “‘ Attitude of the Department of Labor toward 

admission of Chinese industrial students”’ published in the De 
cember, 1920, Montuiy* Lasor Review it was stated (p. 191) that 
the Chinese Government allows $400 to students educated through 
the aid of the Boxer fund. Recent information from the Chinese 
legation reveals that this statement was incorrect and that the 
following are the facts in the case: 


There are two classes of Chinese students who are studying in this country at the 
Government’s expense, one sent by the board of education and the various provincia! 
governments, the other sent by the Tsin Hua College in Peking, which was estalh- 
lished immediately after the return of the indemnity by the United States Govern 
ment, for the particular purpose of preparing students to pufsue advanced studies 
in this country. 

The students of the latter class are supported by the indemnity fund set aside fo: 
the pur . They each receive the sum of about $1,500 a year, not including an) 
extraordinary expenses. This allowance continues to be paid until the student has 
completed his course of study, his stay abroad being limited to five years. As to 
those students sent by the board of education and the various provincial governments 
they also receive a liberal sum each year, and are treated in a similar way as the 
Tsin Hua students. 





Study of Health Conditions in New Jersey and New York Foundries by U. S. Public 
ealth Service. 


"THE United States Public Health Service announces that it is 

about to complete a comprehensive investigation of health 
conditions in the New Jersey and New York brass and iron foundries, 
which was begun about six months ago by industrial engineers and 
physicians sent out by that service. Surgeon General Cumming 
reports on this study as follows: 

All the data have not yet been assembled; but tentative conclusions indicate that 
industrial hygiene can no longer be considered merely as a matter of sanitation, but 
must be widened to include fundamental factors associated with plant processes and 
the materials used therein. 


A flattering result of the work has been the cheerful reception by the plants of the 
recommendations of the service in regard to the eliminating of the hazards found. 
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Inquiry into Three-Shift System in the = and Steel Industry by International Labor 
ce. 


HE International Labor Office has announced its decision to 
pursue an investigation of the operation of the three-shift 
system in the iron and steel industry in the various countries which 
are members of the international labor organization. It has ac- 
cordingly sent to the Governments and to organizations of employers 
and of workers a questionnaire which contains a detailed series of 
questions relating to the subject and dealing among other points 
with the extent to which the three-shift system has superseded the 
two-shift system in that industry and the effect it has had on the 
quantity and quality of the output, on the economic use of the 
plant, on the number of workpeople employed, on the frequency of 
accidents, and on the interest and health of the workers. 





‘International Labor Office Bulletin, Dec. 29, 1920, pp. 5-11. Geneva. 
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PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR. 





Official—United States. 


ConNnecticut.—Factory Inspection Department. Seventh biennial report, for the 
period ending June 30,1920. Hartford, 1920. 116 pp. 


This report is briefly noted on page 184 of this issue of the Review. 


IpAno.—Department of Public Welfare. Report, 1919-20. [Boise, 1920.] 46 pp. 
Contains a very brief report of the work of the bureau of child hygiene. 
MassacHuusetts.—Depariment of Labor and Industries. Division of Minimum Wage. 


Second report on the wages of women aorest in the paper-bor factories of Massa 
chusetts. Boston, 1920. 53 pp. Bulletin No. 22. 


This report is noted on pages 114 and 115 of this issue of the Review. 


—— Homestead Commission. Seventh annual report, 1919. Boston, 1920. 23 pp. 

This is the final report of the commission, as its work has been taken over by th: 
new department of public welfare. The housing and city-planning work of th: 
commission is briefly summarized and recommendations are made for the continuan« 
of the work under the new department. 

MinneEsota.—Department of Agriculture. Investigation of the housing and renta 
situation in Minnesota. St. Paul, 1920. 19 pp. Bulletin No. 12. 

Gives the results of an investigation made during August and September, 1920 
which showed both a marked increase in rentals and ashortage of houses. Minneapolis 
was said to require 5,000 new places of abode to care for the current demand, whil 
St. Paul was short at least 4,300 homes. ‘‘The same ratio of shortages exists in th: 
lesser cities of the State.’’ The most valuable part of the report is a study of the 
factors of depreciation and appreciation as affecting the rent which may fairly |) 
charged for a given property, which leads to the conclusion ‘“‘that much guesswork 
with reference to depreciation and obsolescence charges exists,’’ and that as a resuli 
owners may and in given cases undoubtedly do take wholly unjustifiable profits 
under the guise of depreciation charges. On the other hand, the owners usual! 
neglect altogether the factor of appreciation in land value during the life of a building 
which might fairly be allowed to count against some part of the depreciation in value 
of the building. As a result of the investigation, the department recommend 
(1) Construction of homes from funds secured through local building associations and 
from segregated savings in savings institutions. (2) Legislation announcing prope 
relations of tenant and landlord, with a view to the correction of certain prevailing 
abuses. (3) The establishment of a tribunal to hear complaints and punish person- 
guilty of unfair trade practices in buying and selling the necessities of life. (4 
Suspension or modification of certain building restrictions as a stimulus to the con 
struction of homes. (5) Licensing of real estate dealers. 

Nevapa.—State Inspector of Mines. Biennial report, 1919-20. Carson City, 192! 
64 pp. 

New Hampsuire.—Bureau of Labor. Biennial report for the fiscal period ending 
August 31, 1920. Concord, 1920. 192 pp. 

It is stated that during the two-year period from September 1, 1918, to September |, 
1920, a total of 3,425 industrial accidents occurred, of which 40 were fatal, 1,418 severe 
(two weeks or over), 1,762 slight, and 205 the severity of which was not reported. 
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Of the fatal accidents 12 were caused by falls of persons or objects, 8 each by machinery 
and by being struck by flying objects or being otherwise injured by objects. This 
can not be considered a complete report of the industrial accidents in the State, it is 
said, because the law does not require the reporting of all accidents. 

Other subjects covered in this report are Strikes and lockouts, Workmen’s com- 
pensation, Factory inspection, and Free employment. 
OKLAHOMA.—Department of Labor. Bulletin. Vol. 1 

January, 1921. 16 pp. 

This new bulletin features current activities of the State department of labor. 

Excerpts from this publication appear in this number of the Review (pp. 184 and 185). 


No. 1. Oklahoma City, 


OrEGON.—Bureau of Labor Statistics and Inspector of Factories and Workshops. Ninth 
biennial report and industrial directory. Salem, 1920. 117 pp. 


A section is devoted to reports of trade-unions, giving for 119 organizations with a 
total membership of 22,561 the initiation fees, monthly dues, various classes of benefits 
paid, and wage scales. The report states that wage adjustments were secured in the 
case of 45 males and 11 females, the total amount collected being $2,545.76, or an 
average of $45.46 each. The result of a study of the employment of women in indus- 
trial occupations in Oregon as reported in this volume were summarized in the 
MonTtTHiy Lasor Review for December, 1920 (pp. 122-125), and a statement as to 
the number of Chinese and Japanese in the State, the wages received, and the amount 
and value of property owned by them was given on pages 212 and 213 of the same issue 
of the REviEw. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Department of Internal Affairs. Report on the productive industries 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, for 1916, 1917, 1918, 1919. Harrisburg, 
1920. 878 pp. 

This report covers in detail the statistics of Pennsylvania for 1919 and summaries 
for comparison of the years of 1916, 1917, and 1918. The report shows the extent of 
every industry in every county as well as the State at large, and 86 municipalities, 
the number of plants, the average number of days they were operated, the number 
of employees classified as to nationality and sex, the wages paid, production valua- 
tion and capital invested in the various industries. In addition, the average daily 
wage in every subdivision of the State and the average production valuation per 
employee in each subdivision is also shown. The record shows that in Pennsylvania 
over 500 different kinds of products are manufactured. In addition to figures on in- 
dustry, the report gives facts on savings and wealth in Pennsylvania, and on building 
construction in the larger cities, as well as population statistics. 

The report is divided into five parts, the first showing State, county, and municipal 
comparisons for the years 1916 to 1919, inclusive. Part 2 gives a summary of the 
districts by class, while the third part details tabulations by counties and selected 
municipalities. The fourth part shows financial exhibits on savings and wealth by 
counties, and part 5 gives miscellaneous tables on manufacturing, agriculture, build- 
ing, savings, wealth, and population. 

— Department of Labor and Industry. Report of activities of Bureau of Inspection 
during 1919. Harrisburg, 1920. 23 pp. Bulletin, Vol. VIT, series of 1920, No. 8. 

One chapter is devoted to the report of the division of accidents. There were 2,869 
fatal accidents in 1919 as compared with 3,403 in 1918, or a reduction of 24.5 per cent. 
The causes for this reduction are stated to be (1) lessening of industrial activities 
and (2) the industrial educational campaign carried on by the Department of Labor 
and Industry. Of 979 accidents investigated by the bureau, it was found that 72 per 
cent were preventable. Nonfatal accidents to the number of 6,580 were investigated. 
The division made 68,055 inspections and 21,654 visits during the year. Of the 1,583 
violations of law, 473 were violations of the woman’s law and 1,022 were violations 
of the child labor law. 
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PxHiLipPin® Istanps.—Governor. Annual report, fiscal year ended June 30, 1920 
Washington, 1920. 216 pp. 

Contains a brief report of the bureau of labor, in which there is noted a decrease in 
the number of strikes, due to the development of a better understanding betwee: 
capita] and labor. The increase in the number of industrial accidents and claims 
and complaints for wages and salaries is said to be caused by the growing number o/ 
industrial establishments placed under the supervision of the bureau. Of the 427 
victims of accidents, 184 were indemnified in the amount of 8,743.76 pesos ($4,371.88 
par) through the intervention of the bureau. In addition to its usual activities, t) 
bureau undertook the direct sale of rice to the centers of labor for consumption |), 
their employees during the rice crisis, the most acute of its kind ever recorded in the 
history of the islands. 

Porto Rico.—Governor. Annual report, fiscal year ended June 30,1920. Washingto 
1920. 574 pp. 

Appendix IX consists of the report of the commissioner of agriculture and labo 
It is stated that the inspection force gave special attention to the enforcement of t! 
minimum wage law for working women, the law regulating the work of women a: 
children, and the scaffold law. Wages within the town and city limits increased duri: 
the fiscal year from 5 per cent to 83 per cent for all trades and occupations, but eve 
these increases failed to keep step with the increases in the cost of living, which varic:! 
from 50 per cent to 150 per cent. Intherural districts conditions had changed little, 
the average wages in the coffee districts still being within the old limits of $2.50 p. 
week and that in the fruit districts not over $5 a week. In the tobacco and cane di- 
tricts the wages were generally higher, especially in the latter. The economic co: 
dition of the rural workers is said to be quite critical. The necessity of establishi: 
more industrial schools is pointed out, in order to increase the number of efficie: 
skilled laborers and promote the general intelligence of the working classes. 

Tables give data concerning wages, strikes, etc. 

According to the report on the workmen’s relief commission, there were on June 3\) 
1920, 1,860 employers, with 97,456 workmen insured. During the fiscal year con 
pensation amounting to $165,572.08 was paid. 

Soutn Daxora.—State Inspector of Mines. Thirtieth report, period from January 
1919, to July 1, 1920. Lead, 1920. 84 pp. Illustrated. 

States that during 1919 there was a total of 40 workers employed in coal mines 
1,995 in other mines and plants, and 152 in quarries. During the same period ther 
were 5 fatal accidents, 80 causing a loss of time of more than 14 days and 338 causii. 
loss of time of less than 14 days. In the six months ending July 1, 1920, there were 
fatal accidents, 42 causing loss of time of more than 14 days, and 218 causing a loss « 
less than 14 days. , 

Wisconsin.—Industrial Commission. Biennial report, 1918-1920. Madison, 1920. 


93 pp. 
This report covers the entire list of subjects administered by the industrial com- 


mission of the State including general administration, safety and sanitation, emplo) 
ment, woman and child labor, workmen’s compensation, apprenticeship, and st. 
tistics. These departments are not fixed by law, but by the commission as facilitatii- 
the performance of its duties. A list of publications dealing with these activitic 
and available for distribution appears on pages 89, 90. 

A duty not referred to under other heads is that of mediation and arbitration wil! 
which the board is charged. A special agency to act in this field was created in 191"), 
but effeetive cooperation rather than conflict has been the result. Less difficult 
has been experienced than in many other States by reason of strikes and lockout- 
practically none of importance having taken place during the war period. 
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A unique function of the commission is the supervision of apprenticeship, including 
the standardization of terms of apprenticeship and indentures and the issue of 
diplomas to young workers who have completed the prescribed courses of training. 
The bureau is in effect party to the indentures of which about 1,000 have been entered 
into in the past two years. The commission requires actual instruction and stand- 
ardized training as a condition to authorizing the employer to pay apprentices’ wages, 
and will permit no such contract except in actual skilled trades. 

Excerpts from this report dealing with minimum wage, employment and unem- 
ployment, child labor, industrial accidents and workmen’s compensation are found 
on pages 116, 117, 143-145, 157, 177, 178, and 181, 182, respectively, of this issue of 
the Review. 

Wyomine.—Commissioner of Labor and Statistics. Second biennial report, 1919-1920. 
[ Cheyenne, 1920.| 80 pp. 

Excerpts from this report on wages and hours are found on page 88 of this issue of 
the Review. Other subjects dealt with in this report are employment of women, 
collection of wage claims, factory inspection, accident prevention, and cost of living. 
Unirep Statres.—Civil Service Commission. Annual report for the fiscal year ended 

June 30,1920. Washington, 1920. 165 pp. 

The report contains sections on a Survey of employment conditions in the Federal 
civil service, Retirement of superannuated employees, and Women in the public 
service. It is stated that before the war men outnumbered women in the Federal 
civil service by about 10 to 1; the ratio in the District of Columbia, however, was 
about 10 to 4. During the war the Government civil force in the District was in- 
creased by 80,000, fully 75 per cent of whom were women. Outside the District 
the proportion of women was not so great, due of course to the nature of the work. 
At the present time, it is said, women hold in the Government service at least 50 
per cent of those positions which they ordinarily seek, and since November, 1919, 
every examination has been open to them regardless of whether the appointment 
officer expressed a preference for male eligibles. Many women have been advanced 
to senior supervisory positions and a number have been appointed by the President 
to important offices in the Federal service in Washington. 

During the year 116,309 appointments were made, and on July 31, 1920, there 
were a total of 691,116 employees in the civil service, 90,559, or 13.1 per cent living 
in the District of Columbia. Of the balance outside the District, a total of 489,127, 
or 81.4 per cent, were inthe War Department, the Navy Department, and the Post 
Office Department. 


— Council of National Defense. Woman’s committee. An interpretative report, 
April 21, 1917, to February 27, 1919. Washington, 1920. 150 pp. 


—— Department of Commerce. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Paraguay, 
a commercial handbook, by W. L. Schurz, trade commissioner. Washington, 1920. 
195 pp. Illustrated. Map. Special agents series No. 199. 

Excerpts on wages and hours and on labor organization, taken from this report, 
will be found on pages 88, 89 and 183 of this issue of the Review. 


— —— Bureau of Standards. Buying commodities by weight or measure. (Extracts 
ee from Bureau of Standards Circular No. 55, Measurements for the House- 
hold.) Washington, 1920. 42 pp. Miscellaneous publications No. 45. 


Gives methods of checking weights and measures when buying commodities. 
—— Department of State. Second congress of the communist international, as reported 


and interpreted by the official newspapers of soviet Russia. Petrograd- Moscow, 
July 19-August 7, 1920. Washington, 1920. 166 pp. 


“This memorandum consists of direct translations from the official newspapers of 
Soviet Russia concerning the Congress of the Communist International, which was 
held in Petrograd and Moscow from July 19 to August 7, 1920.’’ 


— Pe nent of the Interior. Bureau of Education. Report of the Commissioner 
of a for year ending June 30, 1920. Washington, 1920. 124 pp. 
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Among the various phases of education usually treated in the annual report of the 
Commissioner of Education, vocational education finds a place (pp. 43-52). The 
discussion of this branch of the American school system covers briefly the vocational! 
training given in the Army and the Navy, and the progress of vocational education 
in the different States. The importance of the growing need of courses of study in 
industrial relationships is emphasized and a list of universities and other schools of 
advanced grade in which such courses are now being offered, appears on page 50. 
Recommendations are also given dealing with a better preparation for girls and women 
in industry. 

United States—Department of the Interior. Bureau of Education. Training teachers 


for Americanization. A course of study for normal schools and teachers’ institutes, 
by John J. Mahoney. Washington, 1920. 62 pp. Bulletin, 1920, No. 12. 


Contains also a chapter on Industrial classes, by Frances K. Wetmore of the publi: 
schools of Chicago, and one on Home and neighborhood classes, by Helen Winkler 
and Elsa Alsberg, of the Council of Jewish women. 

-— Bureau of Mines. Causes and prevention of fires and explosions in bituminous 
coal mines. Washington, 1920. 75 pp. Illustrated. Miners’ circular 27. 

An illustrated pamphlet showing dangerous practices and safe practices in bitumi 

nous coal mines and designed to demonstrate clearly how to prevent fires and explosions 
Federal Trade Commission. Report on sugar supply and prices. Washington, 

1920. 205 pp. 

This report covers the year 1919 and the early part of 1920. 


— Tariff Commission. Census of dyes and coal-tar chemicals, 1919. Washington, 
1921. 95 pp. Tariff information series No. 22. 








Official—F oreign Countries. 


Austraiia.—Bureau of Census and Statistics. Summary of Commonwealth oe 
statistics for the years 1908-9 to 1918-19. Melbourne [1920]. 165 pp. C.S., No 
364. Production Bulletin No. 18. 


Includes data on number of employees and wages in various pursuits. 

(New Sours Wates).—Royal commission of inquiry into the proposed reduction 
of the standard working week from 48 to 44hours. Report. Sydney, 1920. vi, 48 pp. 

—— (QUEENSLAND).—Registrar of Friendly Societies. Thirty-fifth report of the regis- 
trar of friendly societies, building societies, and industrial and provident societics 
Brisbane, 1920. 26 pp. C. A. 62-1920. 

—— (Vicror1a).—Labor Department. Chief inspector of factories and workshops 
Report, 1919. Melbourne, 1920. 34 pp. 

According to this report 8,221 factories, employing 116,369 persons, and 26,085 shops, 
employing 28,517 persons, were registered in 1919. A table of average weekly wages 
in the various trades for which special boards have been appointed shows a range 
of from 5ls. 4d. ($12.49 par) in livery stables to 124s. ($30.17 par) in the ice trade. 
In the trades not under special boards the range is from 33s. 3d. ($8.09 par) in the 
confectionery trade to 98s. ($23.84 par) in the boot lace trade. These rates are for 
adult males. It is stated that the wages board determinations are in operation ove! 
only parts of Victoria and that there are, therefore, some employees in trades for which: 
boards have been appointed who are not affected by the determinations. The averag: 
weekly wages for these range from lls. 5d. ($2.78 par) in the underclothing trade t: 
115s. 5d. ($28.08 par) for the ice trade. There were 362 accidents, of which 8 were 
fatal, in factories in 1919. Of these 278 were injuries to the hands. 
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Canapa.—National Industrial Conference. Official report of proceedings and discus- 
sions together with various memoranda relating to the conference and the report of the 
royal commission on industrial relations, Ottawa, September 15-20, 1919. Ottawa, 
1919. 234, 28 pp. 


An account of this conference was published in the Monraty Lasor Review for 
November, 1919, pages 51 to 62. 
—— (QuEBEC).—Department of Public Works and Labor. Report for the year ending 

June 30,1920. Quebec, 1920. xiv, 198 pp. Illustrated 

Contains a comparative table showing the principal provisions of the compensation 
laws of the various Provinces; also statistics of operations of provincial employment 
bureaus. 
CHILE.—Oficina del Trabajo. Boletin No. 15, afio 1920. Santiago, 1920. 262 pp. 

This bulletin contains the report of a study of working conditions in the coal indus- 
try of Chile, including wages, hours, cost of living, housing, and strikes; the results 
of an investigation of housing conditions in Santiago and Valparaiso; the report of the 
employment service from January 1 to October 30, 1920; wage data; and projects for 
several laws relating to labor. The statistics on industrial accidents in 1919 are sum- 
marized on page 178 of this issue of the Review. 
FRANCE.—Commission Supérieure des Caisses Nationales d’ Assurances en Cas de Déces 


et en Cas d’ Accidents. Rapport sur les opérations et la situation de ces deux caisses. 
Année 1918. Paris, 1920. 79 pp. 


This report covers the operations of the national accident and life insurance funds 
for the year 1918 and a statement is given of the financial condition of the two funds 
on December 31 of that year. 

—— Ministére de I Hygiene, de V Assistance et de la Prévoyance Sociales. Recueil de 
documents sur les accidents du travail. No. 1. Lois, réglements et circulaires. 
Paris, 1920. 428 pp. 

This is a collection of laws, regulations, and circulars relative to labor accidents, 
arranged in chronological order. 

—— (D&PARTEMENT DE LA SEINE).—Office Départmental du Placement et de la Statis- 


tique du Travail. Le fonctionnement et lV’ organization des secours de chomage du 1 ¢F 
Novembre 1918 au 31 Décembre 1919. Paris, 1920. 363 pp. 


This is the second report on the operation of the public employment offices and the 
management of the unemployment aid funds in the Department of the Seine. There 
is an account of the organization of the general offices and those for special occupations 
and of the methods of placement, and statistical tables show the general results of the 
operations of the employment bureaus by occupations, industries, and localities. 
The administration of unemployment relief is also reported upon. Appendixes give 
the text of laws, decrees, and circulars relating to the subject. 


Great Brirain.—IJndustrial Court. Decisions Nos. 370 to 491, 1st July, 1920, to 30th 
September, 1920. Vol. IIT, Part I. London, 1920. 254 pp. 


— Industrial Fatigue Research Board. Report No. 5. Fatigue and efficiency in the 
> gg steel industry. London, 1920. 99 pp. Illustrated. Metal trades series 
No. 4. 

The investigation was carried on in the three main branches of the iron and steel 
industry, viz, the production of pig iron, the production of steel, and the rolling of 
steel. It was found that a reduction of the length of shift from 12 to 8 hours led to 
very little increase of hourly output unless improved methods were adopted and there 
was thorough cooperation of the employers and men. 

—— Ministry of Health. Chief medical officer. Annual report, 1919-20. London, 
1920. 393 pp. Charts. Cmd. 978. 

This is the first annual report of the chief medical officer of the Ministry of Health as 


organized under the ministry of health act of 1919. 
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Great Brirain— Ministry of Labor. National trade advisory committee for the build- 
ing ee upon , pee in industry suitable for disabled ex-service men. 
No. 14 ( revision). he building trade. London, September, 1920. 31 pp. 

— Privy Council. Medical Research Council. Report for the year 1919-20. Lon- 
don, 1920. 104 pp. Cmd. 1088. 

Includes a brief account of the work of the industrial fatigue research board and 
of the council’s investigations and researches into industrial diseases. 

— Treasury. Employment of ex-service men in Government offices on 1st July, 1919, 
and 1st November, 1920. London, 1921. 1p. Cmd. 1104. 

In the total staff of 365,780 permanent and temporary employees in the Govern- 
ment offices on November 1, 1920, there were included 39,489 disabled and 90,898 
other ex-service men. 

Leaaue or Nations.—International Labor Office. The eight-hour day in Italian 
agriculture. Geneva, December 17, 1920. 12 pp. Studies and Reports, Series 
K, No. 4. 

A brief summary of this report is given on page 94 of this issue of the Review. 
—— —— The miners’ strike in Great Britain. Geneva, December 21, 1920. 26 pp 

Studies and Reports, Series A, No. 13. 

An account of the causes and outcome of the miners’ strike, which was reviewed 
in the December issue of the Montuiy Labor Review, pages 175-178. This report 
includes a statement of the output of the mines during 1920 up to the date of th 
strike, and the output after the strike. On October 30 the output had fallen to 4,100 
tons a week. By November 20 it had risen to 5,210,700 tons, or 221,034 tons more 
than for any preceding week in the year. 

NETHERLANDS.—Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek. * * * Statistique des faillites 


dans les Pays-Bas pour les années 1917 et 1918. ’s-Gravenhage, 1920. srrxviii 
31 pp. Bijdragen tot de statistiek van Nederland. Nieuwe volgreeks, No. 298. 


Accident statistics for the years 1917 and 1918. 
— — * * * Statistique des salaires et de la durée du travail des ouvriers dans 
les blanchisseries et dans les établissements pour le nettoyage & sec et teinturerics 


assurés selon la lot sur les accidents du travail pendant 1917. ’s-Gravenhage, 1920. 
xxx, [19] pp. Bijdragen tot de statistick van Nederland. Nieuwe volgreeks, No. 300. 


Statistics of wages and hours in dry-cleaning and dyeing establishments during 
the year 1917. 
Norway.—Kvinnelige Fabrikinspektgrs. Arsberetning * * * 1918. Kristiania 
1920. 389 pp. 
Report of the woman factory inspectors of Norway for the year 1918. 
SwitZERLAND.—Bureau Fédéral des Assurances. Rapport sur les entreprises privée: 
en matiére d’ assurances, 1918. Berne, 1920. 193 pp. 
This is a statistical report of the operations of private insurance companies 1) 
Switzerland. These companies, of which there are 37, are subject to Federal regula- 
tion. 


Unofhcial. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF Po.iTicaL AND Soctat Science. The Annals. Vol. 9) 
No. 182. Present-day immigration, with special reference to the Japanese. Phila- 
delphia, January, 1921. v, 232 pp. 

A digest of this number of the Annals is given on pages 213 to 215 of this issue 0! 
the Review. 

AMERICAN FEepERATION oF LaBor. Report of the proceedings of the fortieth annua! 
convention, held at Montreal, Quebec, June 7-19, 1920. Washington, 1920. xxvii, 
496 pp. 

For an account of this convention see Montaity Lasor Review for August, 1920, 

pages 168-171. 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LaBoR.—Alabama branch. Proceedings, 1920. Birming- 
ham, L. Bowen, secretary-treasurer, 1920. 128 pp. 


—— California branch. Proceedings, 1920. San Francisco, Paul Scharrenberg, secre 
tary-treasurer, 1920. 89 pp. 

—— Colorado branch. Proceedings, 1920. Denver, Ed Anderson, secretary-treasurer, 
1920. 141 pp. 

— Idaho branch. Proceedings, 1920. Boise, Al Reynolds, secretary, 1920. 46 pp. 

— Louisiana branch. Proceedings, 1920. Shreveport, E. H. Zwally, secretary- 
treasurer, 1920. 52 pp. 

—- Mainebranch. Proceedings, 1920. Augusta, H. B. Brawn, secretary, 1920. 85 pp 

— Missouri branch. Proceedings, 1920. St. Joseph, F. W. Brand, secretary-treasurer 
1920. 182 pp. 

—— New York branch. Proceedings, 1920. Utica, Edward A. Bates, secretary-treasurer, 
1920. 227 pp. Appendixes. 

—— Ohio branch. Proceedings, 1920. Cincinnati, Thos. J. Donnelly, secretary- 
treasurer, 1920. 127 pp. 

— Texas branch. Proceedings, 1920. Temple, Robert McKinley, secretary-treasurer, 
1920. 166 pp. 

—— Vermont branch. Proceedings, 1920. Barre, Alexander Ironside, secretary, 1920. 
56 pp. 

—— Virginia branch. Proceedings, 1920. Newport News, John Gribben, secretary- 
treasurer, 1920. 96 pp. 


—— Washington branch. Proceedings, 1920. Seattle, L. W. Buck, secretary-treasurer, 
1920. 114 pp. 


—— West Virginia branch. Proceedings, 1920. Charleston, J. L. Pauley, secretary- 
treasurer, 1920. 154 pp. 
—— Wisconsin branch. Proceedings, 1920. Milwaukee, J. J. Handley, secretary- 
treasurer, 1920. 163 pp. 
—— Wyoming branch. Proceedings, 1920. Cheyenne, W. A. James, secretary-treasurer, 
1920. 80 pp. 
AnpREWS, Lincotn ©. Manpower. New York, E. P. Dutton & Co. 1920. 162 
PP. 
This book discusses the qualities which make for successful leadership in handling 
men. 
BALKRISHNA, M. A. The industrial decline in India. Allahabad, 1917. wi, 408 pp. 
This book constitutes a plea for the conferment of fiscal freedom upon India by 
Great Britain. It recounts the resources of the country and its ability to manage its 
own affairs, and asks that a comprehensive impartial study be made of the past and 
present economic conditions, ‘‘that the vast and stupendous change that has been 
passing over the land be outlined in its various shapes and stages and that an effective 
appeal be made to get recognition of the just claims of India for a separate fiscal 
treatment and to secure full fiscal freedom for India on lines which regulate the fiscal 
policy of the self-governing dominions of the Empire.’’ The author notes the increas- 
ing extent of ruralization in India and the position of Indian industry, only 18.5 per 
cent of the Indian people being engaged in trade, commerce, and industry, as com- 
pared with more than 75 per centin England. There are only 75 towns having 50,000 
or more inhabitants, representing only 3.6 per cent of the total population. In the 
period 1891 to 1901, while the total population increased 6,856,157, the agricultural 
population increased by 20,293,385. In the 20 years following 1891, in spite of the 
increase in total population, there was a noticeable decline in the number of indus- 
trial workers, and in the decade ending in 1911 an additional 28,533,505 people ‘‘were 
thrown out of nonagricultural occupations’’ and ‘‘were pushed to the land to live, 
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starve, or die as best as they could.’’ This progressive ruralization of India the author 
ascribes to the policy of free trade. 


It must be distinctly said that the absence of a strong tariff wall and of an active 
State aid have led to the gradual extinction of our handicrafts and the snail-like prog 
ress of our mechanical industries, because the one from senility and the other from 
pr ag frailty could never compete with the giant and long-established industries 
ol the West. 


The increasing poverty of India is detailed at length. This the author traces tv 
the decay of handicrafts, substitution of foreign for home manufactures, and to the 
extension of agriculture. The report outlines in detail the conditions in the various 
States. 

Baio, CoLtnEGE, Oxrorp. Lecture conference, April, 1920. Darlington [ England, 
1920). 40 pp. 

This pamphlet contains the addresses made at this conference of works’ directors, 
managers, foremen, and forewomen of such authorities on labor questions as B. See 
bohm Rowntree, Sidney Webb, Charles Renold, and Dr. Alexander Irvine. Welfare, 
scientific management, education, and training for industrial administration were 
among the subjects discussed. 

BENGE, EuGENE J. Standard practice in personnel work. New York, The H. Vi 
Wilson Co., 1920. 286 pp. 

This book sums up the results of personnel work as it has been successfully practiced 
in industry and in the Army. Many suggestions are given in regard to the organiza 
tion of the personnel department, employment methods, mental and skill tests, and 
methods of rating ability, education, and training of employees and health measures 
A short bibliography follows each chapter. 

BririsH ELECTRICAL AND ALLIED MANUFACTURERS’ AssoctaTION (INc.). Education 
committee. Report. Education and training for the electrical and allied engineeriny 
industries. London, 1920. 64 pp. 

This committee was appointed ‘‘to consider the whole subject of technical educa- 
tion in the electrical and allied industries and to suggest a uniform system,’’ and now 
publishes its report ‘‘as a guide to engineering firms * * * which undertake « 
contemplate undertaking the education of apprentices.”’ 

BuREAU oF APPLIED Economics (Inc.). Changes in cost of living and prices, 1914 to 
1920. Washington, 1920. 24 pp. Bulletin No. 6. 

This bulletin is largely a compilation of cost of living data published by the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, the National Industrial Conference Board, and th: 
Massachusetts Commission on the Necessaries of Life. It brings cost of living statistic: 
down to May, 1920. 

—— Wages in various industries and occupations. A summary of wage movements, 1914- 
1920. Washington, 1920. 65 pp. Bulletin No. 8. 

Covers various industries and occupations. Much of the data is taken from publica- 
tions of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics and brings down to June, 1920 
(approximately), the data published in preceding bulletins on the same subject. 
Bureau or Rattway News anv Statistics. Railway statistics of the United States 0, 


America for the year ended December 31, 1919, compared with the official reports fo: 
1918 and recent statistics of foreign railways. Chicago [1919]. 148 pp. 


Includes a chapter giving the number of employees, the hours worked, and th: 
compensation paid in 1919 and certain preceding years, and a chapter on railroa 
accidents based on statistics compiled by the Interstate Commerce Commissio 
Other statistics deal with mileage, equipment, capitalization, earnings and expenses. 
taxes, damages and injuries, foreign railroads, etc. 
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Buregess, Wm. The pottery industry of Japan and China. Being a report to the United 
States Potters’ Association at Hotel Astor, New York, January 6, 1920. {No place.} 


36 pp. 
The sections of this report relating to wages and working and living conditions are 


summarized on pages 96 and 97 of this issue of the Review. 
BuRNHAM, ATHEL CAMPBELL. The community health problem. New York, The Mac- 
millan Co., 1920. 149 [9] pp. 

This study of the community health problem includes chapters on workmen's com- 
pensation insurance, compulsory health insurance, industrial medicine, and re- 
habilitation of the disabled. 

Burns, ©. Detiste. The League and labor. London, The League of Nations Union, 
1920. 16 pp. 

Describes and explains the work of the peace conference with regard to labor, the 
international labor organization, and the Washington conference and conventions. 
CALIFORNIA, UNIVERSITY OF. Division of vocational education. Research and service 


center for part-time education. Part-tume news notes, No.1-2. Berkeley, November 
and December, 1920, 16 and 22 typewritten pages. 


In the first of these reports Mr. D. O. Brillhart, coordinator in the department of 
part-time education in Oakland, reviews the work of his department during the first 
three months of its existence and sets forth the early difficulties of coordination, citing 
specific cases of typical industrial problems as illustrations. The second report, pre- 
pared by Mr. Vierling Kersey, director of part-time instruction in Los Angeles, con- 
sists largely of copies of form letters, cards and blanks which he has found useful in 
the conduct of his department. Both reports will be of interest to others engaged in 
solving similar problems and will be suggestive as to methods which have been tried 
out in a comparatively new field of education. 

CarLtTON, Frank Tracy. The history and problems of organized labor. New York, 
D.C. Heath & Co., 1920. 559 pp. 

This history of organized labor which appeared originally in 1911 has been revised 
and brought down to date so as to include the many significant changes which have 
taken place in matters affecting labor in the past 10 years. The writer covers not 
only the history of labor organization in this country but analyzes the problems which 
affect these organizations and the forces which may affect future events in the in- 
dustrial world. 

CLEVELAND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. Committee on labor relations. Report. Em- 
ployees’ incentive plans in Cleveland industries. [Cleveland] 1921. 95 pp. 

This report deals principally with Cleveland plans for employees’ profit sharing, 
bonuses, and stock ownership. It also includes plans illustrating the principle of 
offering employees individual incentives. The purposes of the committee in making 
the study, it is stated, were to ascertain the policies underlying local profit sharing, 
bonus and stock ownership plans, and thé methods employed to determine what 
results were being obtained. Nearly 600 firms were interviewed and about 19 per 
cent reported various plans, classified as (1) profit-sharing plans, (2) limited profit- 
sharing plans, (3) bonus plans, and (4) stock sales plans. The report includes a list 
of Cleveland firms classified under each plan described. 

Datton, Hueu. Some aspects of the inequalities of incomes in modern communities. 
London, George Routledge & Sons (Lid.), 1920. 360 pp. 

This is a study of wealth distribution and the means by which the inequalities in 
individual incomes, which is one of the fundamental causes of unrest, may be lessened 
and the amount of wealth produced may be increased. 

DanrELs, JoHN. America via the neighborhood. New York, Harper & Bros., 1920. 
463 pp. 

This is an account of the Americanization of foreigners through the various civic, 

community, and social and religious agencies. The book is one of 11 volumes dealing 
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with different phases of problems connected with foreign-born citizens which have 

been prepared under direction of the Carnegie Corporation of New York, and the 

purpose of this report is to outline methods and results hut not to propose theories 

for dealing with the problems involved. 

Diemer, Hugo. Factory organization and administration. New York, McGraw-TIil/ 
Book Co. (Inc.), 1921. 3898 pp. 

This study of the problems connected with efficient factory organization and man- 
agement appeared first in 1910. The third edition has been altered to show recent 
developments in industrial management, including employment and industrial 
relations, general organization, and functional control of production, with minor 
changes in various chapters to conform to methods in use at the present time. 
Eaves, Lucie. Training for store service. Report of investigations made in the re- 

search department of the Women’s Educational and Industrial Union. Boston, 1920. 
143 pp. 

This report covers the work in vocational education conducted by various retail 
stores in Boston for their employees. Information presented in the report includes 
data as to the relative importance of stores as places of employment, educationa! 
requirements of different grades of store employees, a description of the educationa! 
work, an account of the opportunities of various kinds which store service offers 
employees, and suggestions as to management of employees and store organization 
from merchants, some of whom have been pioneers in the adoption of progressive 
policies. 

Faenot, Frangors. La part du travail dans la gestion des entreprises. Paris, Félia 
Alean, 1919. 263 pp. 

This report on participation of labor in the management of industry was made to 
the French Association for Labor Legislation. It covers the introduction of shop 
committee systems and national councils in Great Britain, United States, Germany, 
and Austria, the demands of the Confédération Générale du Travail in France, and 
steps which have been taken there toward sharing control. An account of the dis- 
cussions of the association on this subject are included as well as the text of the law 
of 1908 and subsequent decrees relating to the establishment of joint labor councils. 
Frost, StanLtEY. Labor and revoli. New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 1920. 405 pp. 

This is a study of the revolutionary aspects of different industrial and reform move- 
ments in the world at the present time, particularly as exemplified in their relation 
to Bolshevism since that is the clearest, best defined, and most powerful of the revo 
lutionary movements. The writer differentiates between those trade-union move 
ments which have the legitimate aim of improving conditions for the workers under 
the present economic system and those which aim at complete overthrow of the system. 
He gauges the power and the extent of the revolutionary elements in this country 
and draws some conclusions as to the s#@ps necessary to remedy conditions and to 
combat the menace. 

GLEASON, ARTHUR. Workers’ education. American and foreign experiments. Neu 
York, Bureau of Industrial Research, 1921. 62 pp. 

A brief definite account of the several attempts at workers’ education in Belgium, 
Germany, Great Britain, and the United States. The object of workers’ education 
and the methods by which it may be carried on, as well as the kind of teachers and 
the need of suitable texts are discussed. The report also contains a bibliography on 
workers’ education and a few sample courses of work being done in American trade- 
union colleges. 

Goopricu, CarTER L. The frontier of control. A study in British workshop politics. 
New York, Harcourt, Brace & Howe, 1920. 277 pp. 

This book, by an American writer, aims to give an impartial view of the British 

Jabor situation and the efforts of the workers toward control of industry. 
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InpusTRIAL RELATIONS AssoctaTION oF AMERICA. Proceedings, annual convention, 

Chicago, May 19-21, 1920. | Newark, N. J., C. Wolber Co. (Inc.), 1920.| 592 pp. 

An account of this convention was published in the July, 1920, issue of the MonTHLY 
LABOR REVIEW, pp. 51-53. 


JoHNSON, GEORGE F., AND OTHERS. The management and the worker. Chicago, A.W. 
Shaw Co., 1920. 228 pp. 

The employers and employment managers listed above, as well as others who have 
been particularly successful in maintaining friendly relations with their employees, 
describe in this volume the methods by which they have attained these results with 
particular attention to details in connection with everyday factory conditions. 


Kettor, Frances. Immigration and the future. New York, George H. Doran Co., 
1920. 276 pp. 

The many problems arising from our past and present attitude toward immigration 
are discussed in relation to the development of a sound policy to meet the new situa- 
tion in regard to European immigration which has arisen since the war. 

Lawson, F. M. Industrial control. The application to industry of direction, control, 
and light. London, Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons (Ltd.), 1920. 130 pp. 

This is an exposition of fundamental laws which the author believes underlie all 
direction and control of industry, and he shows how these laws can be and have been 
applied to practical industrial problems. 


Lynp, Ropert. The passion of labor. London, G. Bell & Sons, 1920. 

This is a collection of articles all but one of which appeared originally in the New 
Statesman. The main thought running through the articles is that the only hope 
for satisfactory reconstruction lies in adopting the plans and policies of the Labor 
Party. 

MassacHusetTts CxiLpD LaBor Committee. Handbook of constructive child-labor reform 
in Massachusetts. Boston, 6 Beacon Street, 1921. 47 pp. 

Contains helpful hints and instructions for investigating and improving child-labor 
conditions in Massachusetts. Some of the divisions of the booklet are entitled, How 
to conduct a stay-in-school campaign, The placement and follow-up work of the con- 
tinuation school, What a training department can do for your factory, and The reasons 
why the school age should be raised from 14 to 16. It is stated that a total of 50,774 
children under 16 years of age were employed in the cities and towns of the State in 
1919. 


Mines, Nora. Child welfare from the social point of view. London, 1920. 243 pp. 
Contains chapters on the study of the economic position of the father and of the 
mother and on housing. 


Murpny, Jonn J., AND orHERS. The housing famine: How to end it. A triangular 
debate between John J. Murphy, Edith Elmer Wood, and Frederick L. Ackerman. 
New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 1920. 246 pp. 

The arguments are grouped around eight topics: I. Conditions, causes, remedies. 
II. Shall public credit be employed? ITI. Shall we have municipal housing? IV. 
Shall we exempt mortgages and improvements from taxation? \. How shall we deal 
with congestion? VI. How can land, labor, and materials be made available? VII. 
What are the first steps? VIII. Summary and conclusions. 


NationaAL CounctL ON WoRKMEN’S COMPENSATION INSURANCE. Report on 1920 
revision of workmen’s compensation insurance rates. New York, 16 East 40th St. 
[1921]. 76 pp. 

The last preceding general revision of compensation insurance rates was published 
in 1918 in the Report of the Work of the Augmented Standing Committee on Work- 
men’s Compensation Insurance, 1917. This report was reviewed in the MonrTHLyY 
LaBor Review for Sept2mber, 1918, pp. 254-262. In connection with the present 
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revision nearly three times as broad an insurance exposure was available as in 1917, 
and an entirely new and more scientific technique has been developed for translating 
crude statistical data into actual rates. 

OxrorD Tracts oN Economic Sussects. Introduction, and Nos. 1 to 28. Oxford 
University Press, London, 1920. 4 pp. each. 

The subjects of these tracts are as follows: No. 1. The approach to economics. 
No. 2. What is economics? No. 3. The industrial conflict. No. 4. Why nations 
trade. No. 5. Real wealth and real wages. No. 6. Capital, capitalism, and capi- 
talists. I. A first glance at the position. No. 7. The present position of agriculture. 
No. 8. Bureaucracy and business. No. 9. Profiteering. No. 10. Municipal trading. 
No. 11, Industrial efficiency and fatigue. No. 12. The movement of prices. No. 
13. Capital, capitalism, and capitalists. II. Capital as viewed by economists 
No. 14. Cooperation in agriculture. 1. Theoretical. No. 15. Bureaucracy and for 
eign trade. No. 16. Cooperation in agriculture. 2. Historical and descriptive. 
No. 17. Capital, capitalism, and capitalists. III. Capitalists and capitalism histori- 
cally considered. No. 18. The causation and prevention of industrial accident: 
No. 19. Overtime: Its use and abuse. No. 20. Output and income. No. 21. How 
the State gets what it spends. No. 22. The nature and principles of taxation. 
No. 23. Capital, capitalism, and capitalists. IV. Some questions about capital and 
the war No. 24. The economics of large and small farms. No. 25. Price index 
numbers. No. 26. Railway nationalization. 1. Past history. No. 27. The stor, 
of money. No. 28. Vocational selection in industry. 

Poxorny, Fr., anp Setver, P. The Czecho-Slovak Republic. Its economical! 
industrial, and cultural resources. Prague, Society l’Effort de la Tchécoslovaqui 
1920. 84 pp. Maps. 

Presents a general survey of political, cultural, and economic conditions of the 
country. Social conditions are discussed briefly as to measures for inspection 0! 
work places, unemployment, working hours, insurance and pension funds, protection 
of children, and housing. The number of trade-union members in Czechoslovakia is 
estimated at 1,100,000, of whom 650,000 belong to the social democratic organization. 
In the five years 1914 to 1918 the unions paid out 2,281,506 crowns ($462,233, par), a- 
benefits to unemployed, sick, and striking members. They are said to pay special 
attention to the education of workers. The cooperative societies have increased 
greatly both in number and resources. A table gives the number and kind of coopera 
tive societies on January 1, 1920. 

Powe, J. E. The output problem. London, The Library Press Limited [1920] 
168 pp. 

The problem of increased production is approached in this book from the standpoint 
of increasing efficiency so that the maximum output can be achieved with the mini- 
mum of effort, of organizing the workshop so as to remove the handicaps which retar«| 
the efforts of the workers and in general of a greater effort on the part of employers t 
provide effective management and facilities before stressing the necessity of increased 
effort on the part of workers. Practical methods of organization are dealt with 
illustrations being taken largely from the engineering trades. 

Secrist, Horace. Readings and problems in statistical methods. New York, Th: 
Macmillan Co., 1920. 427 pp. 

This study presents an analysis of the meaning and application of statistics and 
statistical methods. Sources and collections of statistical data are reviewed together 
with much information on the use, presentation, and interpretation of statistics. 
Each chapter is followed by review problems which are meant to be suggestive in 
further development of the subject. 

SoLano, E. Joun (Ep1TOR). Labor as an international problem. London, Maemillan 
& Co. (Ltd.), 1920. $45 pp. 

This is a series of articles by prominent trade-unionists of different countries on 
general industrial problems, including labor legislation in Japan and labor reforms in 
Belgium. Accounts are given also of accomplishments in international labor legis- 
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lation, of the International Labor Conference held in Washington in 1919, and of the 

organization and the work planned for the different sections of the International Labor 

Office. The appendixes contain the labor sections of the peace treaty, the draft 

conventions and recommendations adopted at the Washington conference, and 

those adopted at the conference of Genoa, 1920, and a list of the member States and 
the governing body of the international labor organization. 

SrenceL-LENsKy, Z. Cooperation in Soviet Russia. London, Cooperative Printing 
Society (Ltd.), 1920. 53 pp. 

This is a short account of the practical suppression of the cooperative movement 
in Russia under the soviet régime. The various decrees relating to cooperation 
which have been promulgated by the Soviet Government are appended. 

TRAVELERS INSURANCE Co. Safety in the machine shop. Hartford, 1920. 188 pp. 
Illustrated. 

No attempt is made to cover all the hazards that occur in the machine shop, but 
special attention is directed to those responsible for most of the serious accidents, 
There are chapters on The safe operation of lathes, Infection from cutting oils, Grind- 
ing, polishing, and buffing, and The employment of women. The last-mentioned 
subject is discussed with respect to the limitations of women, selection and training, 
hours, sanitation, and general welfare. 

TreECARTIN, Homer S., AND OTHERS. The ways to greater production. Chicago, 
A. W. Shaw Co., 1920. 252 pp. 

This book is divided into two sections dealing with training policies and methods 
and managing employees to get production. The first part treats of the methods used 
by different companies in training workers, fitting them to the job, and in regard to 
the special requirements for training and handling woman workers, and the second 
part contains suggestions as to different methods for developing good will among 
employees. 

VorsE, Mary Heaton. Men and steel. New York, Boni and Liveright, 1920, 
185 pp. 

This is not a history of the steel strike but rather a series of impressions largely 
influenced apparently by the viewpoint of the author. Some of the instances cited 
of injustices done to individuals have been categorically denied by officials of the 
United States Steel Corporation. 

Watkins, Gorpon 8. Labor problems and labor administration in the United States 
during the World War. Urbana, University of Illinois, 1920. 2v. University of 
Illinois studies in social sciences, v. 8, no. 8, 1919. 

In his introduction the author states the purposes of his study to be ‘“‘(1) To outline 
the labor problem during the war; (2) to trace the main lines in the development of 
war labor administration in the United States, and (3) to point out the value of our 
war-time experiences in the creation of permanent labor policies.’’ Prof. Watkins 
conceives the most important phases of the labor problem during the war to be (1) the 
labor supply and its distribution, (2) labor turnover, (3) inequality in wage scales, 
(4) industrial housing and transportation, (5) labor efficiency, (6) women and children 
in industry, (7) the tendency to break down labor safeguards and (8) industrial unrest. 
Each of these phases is discussed at some length. Particular attention is given to 
industrial unrest, the causes and manifestations of which are outlined in considerable 
detail. 

Wiuis, W. Appincton. Trade boards at work. A practical guide te the operation of 
the trade boardsacts. London, 1920. xiv, 112 pp. 

Gives an account of the origin and development of trade boards and a description 
of their powers and operation. 

O 
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